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Looking  In 
On 

Agriculture's 
Outlook 


True  or  False:  Once  the  crops  are  in, 
farmers  put  up  their  feet  and  settle  down 
for  a  long  winter's  nap. 

Don't  they  wish!  Most  farmer's  don't 
even  have  one  year's  crop  delivered  to  the 
elevator  before  they're  looking  ahead  to 
next  spring  and  the  beginning  of  another 
cycle  in  their  farm  operation. 

Right  now,  USDA's  Economic  Research 
Service  is  looking  at  farmer's  planting 
intentions  for  1976  so  that  they  can  fore- 
cast agriculture's  needs  for  fuel,  fertilizer, 
other  inputs  and,  ultimately,  what  kind  of 
harvest  we'll  have  next  year. 

When  farmer's  start  looking  ahead,  they 
look  to  USDA  for  help.  There  was  a  time 
in  the  not-too-distant  past  when  farmer's 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  choice  in  the  matter  of 
what  to  plant  and  how  much  of  it  to  plant . 
But  acreage  allotments  and  price  sup- 
ports have  faded  from  the  agricultural 
scene.  Farmers  have  been  turned  loose  to 
produce  on  their  own  and  make  their  own 
production  decisions.  And  to  make  those 
decisions,  they  need  a  lot  of  information. 

One  important  source  of  information  is 
the  annual  Outlook  Conferences  held  by 
ERS  and  the  Extension  Service.  For 
awhile.  Outlook  Conferences  were  held  in 
January.  Farmers  had  little  leeway  at 
planting  time  because  government  was 
calling  the  shots.  When  the  most  recent 
National  Agricultural  Outlook 
Conference  was  opened  last  November 
by  then  Under  Secretary  J.  Phil 
Campbell,  he  noted  that,  ironically,  it 
used  to  be  terribly  important  around 
USDA  to  give  farmers  orders  in  timely 
fashion  regarding  what  they  could  plant 
without  penalty.  "Now,"  said  Campbell, 
"it's  terribly  important  that  they  be  given 
the  intelligence  in  time  for  them  to  make 
their  own  decisions. 


the  farmer  is  now  in  need  of  much  more 
production  and  marketing  intelligence. 
Government  no  longer  decides  how  much 
and  what  he'll  plant.  He  has  to  decide  that 
for  himself.  Should  he  hold  onto  his 
wheat  instead  of  selling  all  of  it  now? 
Indeed,  should  he  hedge  in  next  year's 
wheat  crop  now?" 

Outlook  helps  farmers  decide. 

Most  farmers  get  outlook  information 
indirectly  via  the  agricultural  media, 
trade  associations,  farm  organizations, 
and  extension  personnel  who  attend  the 
Outlook  Conferences  as  reporters. 
Representatives  from  private  industry, 
consumer  interest  groups,  exporters,  and 
university  personnel  are  also  among 
those  attending  Outlook  Conferences. 
They  come  to  hear  what's  ahead  for  farm 
income,  the  dairy  industry,  pork  pro- 
ducers, tobacco,  cotton  and  vegetables. 
They  want  to  know  what  1976  export 
markets  will  be  like.  Some  are  after 
information  on  cost  and  availability  of 
farm  inputs.  Others  want  forecast  of  the 
prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
consumer  goods. 


Outlook  Conferences  have  something  for 
everyone.  And  the  proof  of  their  worth  is 
that  year  after  year,  people  come  back.  As 
one  Washington  correspondent  put  it 
after  last  November's  conference,  "Pro- 
grams of  no  value  rarely  hold  up  longer 
than  a  half-century.  So  there  must  be 
something  about  them  USDA  is  doing 
right." 

Since  1923  and  the  first  Outlook 
Conference  called  by  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Henry  C.  Wallace,  the  purpose  of  the 
annual  gathering  has  been  to  provide  a 
means  to  get  economic  research  findings 
out  to  the  farmer  and  to  those  who  serv- 
ice his  needs.  As  put  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor, 
who  fathered  the  annual  Outlook 
Conferences:  "Our  proposal  was  not  to 
formulate  an  agricultural  program,  but  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  probable  supply  and 
demand  throughout  the  competing 
area  .  .  .  The  farmers  were  not  to  be  told 
what  to  do,  but  given  the  facts  they 
needed  in  order  to  act  intelligently  .  .  ." 

The  first  conference  was  heldj-btehind 
locked!^ doors   and   attendance^wasy  by 


"In  gaining  his  freedom  to  manage  his 
agricultural  production  as  he  best  sees  fit, 


invitation.  That  conference  was  shrouded 
in  secrecy  because  it  was  there  that  the 
attendants  reviewed  the  first  report^'ever 
issued  for  farmers'  planting  intentions  for 
the  season  ahead  .  .  .  and  decided 
whether  these  were  in  line  with  the 
prospective  demand. 

Other  early  outlook  reports  were  also 
based  chiefly  on  planting  intentions.  The 
reports  were  very  specific.  They  made 
recommendations  to  farmers,  and  they 
sometimes  raised  hackles. 

In  the  1920's,  forecasts  of  lower  cotton 
prices  coincided  with  plunges  in  the 
market,  and  many  people  pointed  the 
finger  at  the  USDA  report.  But  while 
some  farm  organizations  condemned 
official  forecasting,  others  urged  the 
Department  to  expand  this  type  of 
activity. 

Regardless  of  who  was  right,  from  then 
on  the  outlook  forecasts  were  worded 
more  generally,  with  increasing  emphasis 
placed  on  supply  and  demand  trends  and 
their  likely  impact  on  farm  prices. 
Specific  recommendations  to  raise  or 
lower  production  were  found  less  and  less 
in  the  summary  statements. 

Today's  meetings  are  open  to  anyone  who 
follows  the  fortune  of  American 
agriculture. 


NEWS 


Feeding  Survey 

An  Urban  Public  School  Feeding  Survey 
recently  published  by  USDA  shows  that 
the  average  price  charged  to  a  child  for  a 
school  lunch  increased  from  46  cents  in 
March  1974  to  48  cents  in  March  1975. 

The  survey  also  reveals  that  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  is  avail- 
able to  94  percent  of  all  children 
attending  public  schools  in  the  large  cities 
participating  in  the  survey  and  that 
overall  participation  on  a  daily  basis  in 
the  NSLP  was  56  percent  of  all  eligible 
children. 

USDA's  annual  Urban  Public  School 
Feeding  Survey  is  a  collection  of  data  on 
school  food  service  operations  in  cities 
with  populations  of  100,000  and  over. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Child  Nutrition  Division,  USDA-FNS, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Packaging  Adds  l\Aore 
Than  a  Wrapper 

it's  not  just  the  frozen  vegetables,  the 
corn  chips,  and  the  milk  you  pay  for  at  the 
store.  You  also  pay  for  what  they  come  in. 
And  that  packaging  adds  up  to  1 2  cents  of 
your  food  dollar  on  the  average. 

Although  packaging  material  costs 
have  claimed  about  the  same  share  of  the 
marketing  bill  for  a  number  of  years,  they 
have  been  steadily  going  up  in  actual 
dollar  figures.  In  1974,  an  estimated  Sll 
billion  was  spent  on  packaging,  almost  1 1 
percent  more  than  in  1973. 

This  increase  in  expenditures  was  due 
largely  to  higher  wholesale  prices  for 
packaging  materials,  rather  than  an 
increase  in  the  total  quantity  used. 

The  items  showing  the  biggest 
increases  were  plastic  film  (46  percent) 
and  paper  milk  cartons  (43  percent).  The 
increase  in  both  cases  can  be  largely 
blamed  on  sharply  higher  petroleum 
prices,  since  plastic  film  and  the  coating 
on  milk  cartons  are  petroleum 
derivatives. 

Crops  Beat  Cows 

Crops  seem  to  be  the  ticket  to  more 
income  for  today's  farmers.  For  the  first 
time  in  50  years,  farmers  got  more  for 
their  crops  in  1974  than  they  did  for  their 
livestock  products. 

During  the  60's,  crops  accounted  for 
about  .42  percent  of  total  marketing 
receipts.  But  at  just  over  $52  billion,  last 
year's  crop  receipts  overran  those  from 
livestock  products — by  about  $  10  billion. 

Farmers  also  got  less  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  1974  as  direct  payments  to  pro- 
ducers totaled  only  S'/t  billion,  versus 
more  than  Sl-Vi  bilHon  in  1 973  and  S4  bil- 
lion in  1972. 

Estimate  of  Soviet  Grain 
Crop  Lowered 

USDA  recently  reduced  its  estimate  of 
1975  grain  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  137  million  metric  tons,  but 
forecast  no  further  surge  in  1975/76 
Soviet  grain  imports  as  a  result  of  the 
sharp  drop  from  earlier  production 
estimates. 

USDA  analysts  said  it  would  be  early 
to  mid- 1976  before  more  information 
would  be  available  concerning  the  longer 
term  implications  of  the  extremely  short 
Soviet  harvest. 

A  harvest  of  137  million  tons  was 
indicated  in  a  statement  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Planning  and  Budget 
Commission  at  a  recent  Supreme  Soviet 
session,  providing  the  first  official  Soviet 
indication  of  the  size  of  the  1975  crop. 

The  estimate  of  137  million  tons  is 
almost  80  million  tons  below  the  original 
Soviet  target  for  1975  and  almost  60 
million  tons  less  than  the  1974  crop.  It 
will  be  the  smallest  Soviet  grain  crop 
since  the  1 965  harvest  of  1 2 1  million  tons. 
The  record  is  222.5  million  tons  in  1973. 


Stopping  the  Gypsy  Moth 

The  gypsy  moth,  which  has  resisted  man's 
efforts  to  eradicate  it  since  it  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  about  100  years  ago, 
could  be  undone  by  its  own  sexual 
instincts. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
working  with  personnel  from  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service,  has 
achieved  from  94  to  97  percent  reduction 
in  mating  of  the  pests  in  experiments 
employing  a  sex  attractant  that  either 
confuses  or  traps  males  seeking  mates. 
Used  as  a  confusing  agent,  the  attractant 
was  incorporated  in  tiny  gelatin  capsules 
and  sprayed  over  forested  areas.  The 
capsules  emitted  the  sex  attractant  during 
the  entire  mating  season  of  the  gypsy 
moths.  Confused  males  died,  exhausted, 
without  finding  mates.  Repeated  use  of 
this  approach  could  theoretically  result  in 
annihilation  of  the  pest. 

The  spray  consists  of  water,  a  sticky 
material,  and  biodegradable,  gelatinous 
capsules  encasing  a  solution  of 
disparlure.  The  spray  is  odorless,  color- 
less, and  harmless  to  man.  Dispariure 
used  in  these  tests  cost  less  than  $3  per 
acre — making  it  one  of  the  least  costly  sex 
attractants. 

The  experiments  also  indicate  promise 
for  integrated  control — the  use  of  more 
than  one  approach  to  pest  suppression. 

Integrated  controls  may  be  most  useful 
when  infestation  levels  are  high.  After  a 
single  application  of  insecticide,  alternate 
controls  may  succeed  in  maintaining 
control  without  further  use  of  insecticide. 
In  addition  to  disparlure,  integrated 
control  of  the  gypsy  moth  might  include 
use  of  parasitic  wasps  whose  young  prey 
upon  the  pests. 

Further  tests  will  be  made  to  deter- 
mine if  such  measures  can  mop  up  new 
outbreaks  and  stop  the  expansion  of  the 
gypsy  moth  from  New  England  into 
Southern  and  Midwestern  forests.  This 
work  is  now  part  of  an  expanded  Depart- 
mental Gypsy  Moth  Research  and 
Development  Program. 


Secretary  Sees  Trade 
Growth  With  Eastern 
Europe  and  Middle  East 

Following  his  recent  overseas  trip. 
Secretary  Butz  told  the  press,  that 
growing  demand  for  protein  foods  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  "will 
bring  those  countries  increasingly  into 
the  market  for  feedstuffs  produced  on 
American  farms. 

"Even  in  centrally-planned 
economies,"  the  Secretary  said, 
"governments  are  responding  to 
consumer  demands  for  higher  quality  and 
greater  variety  in  diets.  In  most  cases,  this 
will  require  increased  imports  of  feed 
grains,  soybeans  and  soybean  products." 

Secretary  Butz'  trip  took  him  to  Iran, 
Israel,  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  Hungary, 
and  Poland.  The  visit  to  Poland  resuhed 
in  a  U.S. -Polish  understanding  on  future 
grain  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

"The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Romania  told  me  that  'you  have  some- 
thing more  powerful  than  the  atomic 
bomb — soya.'  Romania  plans  to  double 
its  production  of  livestock  and  pouhry, 
and  cannot  do  it  entirely  with  feed-stuffs 
produced  at  home. 

"In  Poland,  we  signed  an  exchange  of 
letters  in  which  Poland  stated  its 
intention  to  buy  from  the  United  States 
2.5  million  tons  of  grain  a  year,  give  or 
take  20  percent,  in  each  of  the  next  five 
years.  For  our  part,  we  stated  our 
intention  to  supply  Poland's  present  and 
future  demand  for  U.S.  grains,  subject  to 
supply  availabilities  in  this  country. 

"Israel  is  also  interested  in  establishing 
quantity  goals  for  imports  of  grains  and 
soybeans  from  the  United  States. 

"In  Iran,  we  discussed  the  agreement 
for  technical  cooperation  developed  with 
the  United  States  over  the  past  two  years. 
We  discussed  a  proposal  for  a  regional 
research  center  that  would  be  located  in 
Iran  but  might  serve  other  countries  of 
the  Middle  East.  We  will  be  working  on  a 
more  specific  plan  for  that  project  and 
other  work  under  the  U.S.-Iran 
agreement. 

"In  the  year  that  ended  last  June  30, 
Iran  moved  into  the  'top  ten'  among 
foreign  customers  for  U.S.  farm 
products,  with  purchases  of  $757  million. 
Middle  East  countries  from  Iran  to  Libya 
have  expanded  imports  of  farm  products 
almost  ten-fold  in  value  since  1969. 

"In  that  part  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
noticeable  awakening  of  concern  among 
countries  over  the  future  food  needs  of 
their  populations.  In  most  Mideast 
countries,  farm  production  per  capita  is 
below  levels  of  the  early  1960's,  due  to 
population  growth  and  limited  prospects 
for  expanding  cropland.  Along  with  large 
gains  in  foreign  exchange  generated  by 
petroleum  exports,  these  countries  have 
adopted  policies  to  increase  expenditures 
for  basic  consumer  goods. 


"In  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary,  we 
visited  some  of  the  large  'factory  type' 
farms  that  those  countries  have 
developed.  Both  Yugoslavia  and 
Hungary  are  doing  impressive  work  in 
grain  research,  some  of  it  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States. 

"For  several  years.  East  European 
countries  have  been  expanding  imports 
of  U.S.  soybean  meal  to  supplement  their 
increased  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 
This  year,  with  normal  grain  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  virtually  cut  off. 
East  Europe  has  expanded  grain  imports 
from  the  United  States.  U.S.  grain 
exports  to  those  countries  in  the  1975-76 
marketing  year  are  estimated  at  7.5 
million  metric  tons." 

Secretary  Butz  also  attended  part  of 
the  biennial  conference  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome 
Nov.  11-13,  where  he  headed  the  U.S. 
delegation  and  presented  the  statement  of 
United  States. 

Income  Guidelines  for 
Reduced  Price  Meals  Revised 

School  lunch  and  breakfast  regulations 
were  amended  recently  to  make  more 
children  eligible  for  reduced  price  meals 
in  compliance  with  child  nutrition 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in 
October. 

The  new  legislation  (Public  Law  94- 
105)  set  income  eligibility  for  reduced 
price  meals  served  through  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Programs  at 
95  percent  above  the  income  poverty 
guidelines  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. For  instance,  children  from  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $9,770 
are  now  eligible  for  reduced  price  meals. 
Previously,  eligibility  for  reduced  price 
meals  was  set  at  a  maximum  of  75  percent 
above  the  national  guidelines — $8,770  for 
a  family  of  four.  Reduced  price  benefits 
also  apply  to  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program  for  children  in  day  care. 

USDA's  regulation  change  also 
required  participating  schools  to  serve 
reduced  price  meals  to  eligible  children. 
Previously,  schools  had  the  option  of 
choosing  whether  or  not  to  offer  reduced 
price  meals.  Reduced  price  lunches  sell 
for  a  maximum  of  20  cents  and  reduced 
price  breakfasts  sell  for  a  maximum  of  10 
cents. 


Putting  Aside  Set-Aside 

Agriculture  officials  have  announced 
there  will  be  no  set-aside  programs  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  upland  cotton  for 
the  1976  crop  year.  This  will  mark  the 
third  straight  year  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  and  the  fourth  for  cotton  in  which 
no  set-aside  is  required.  Despite  record 
corn  and  wheat  crops  anticipated  this 
year,  producers  will  not  be  encouraged  to 
pull  cropland  out  of  production  because 
export  demand  continues  strong. 


Roadside  Harvest 

Ranchers  and  farmers  who  are  short  of 
hay  or  want  low-cost  forage  might  con- 
sider harvesting  forage  from  along 
highways  and  median  strips.  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  studies  show 
that  adding  fertilizer  to  these  areas 
increases  production  of  forage  by  up  to 
three  times  over  that  produced  on  similar 
unfertilized  areas. 

Other  advantages  of  using  this  forage 
are  also  foreseen  by  ARS  scientists. 
Scenery  is  improved  for  motorists 
because  the  fertilizer  keeps  roadsides 
greener  longer  into  the  summer. 
Harvesting  the  forage  would  save  county 
and  state  highway  departments  time  and 
money  spent  mowing  the  right-of-way. 

Anyone  wishing  to  utilize  this  unused 
resource  should  first  check  with  local 
highway  departments  and  secure  a 
permit,  if  required. 


Handbook  on  Agricultural 
Development 

"This  smallish  book  is  intended  for  busy 
people  who  need  a  view  of  the  basic 
principles  of  agricultural  development 
and  the  problems  and  opportunities  for  it 
in  a  complex  world."  So  states  Charles  E. 
Kellogg  in  the  preface  to  Agricultural 
Development:  Soil,  Food,  People,  Work 
which  the  USDA  retiree  wrote  at  the 
behest  of  the  Soil  Science  Society  of 
America.  The  Society  picked  the  subject 
because  of  its  belief  that  the  successful 
development  of  cities  and  countries  is 
closely  related  to  the  productivity  of  the 
soil.  They  felt  that  Kellogg  was  admirable 
qualified  to  write  on  agricultural  develop- 
ment because  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
soils  of  the  world.  Kellogg  drew  on  his 
extensive  experience  abroad  to  make 
concrete  suggestions  to  those  on  foreign 
agricultural  development  assignments. 
He  headed  the  National  Cooperative  Soil 
Survey  for  37  years  and  retired  from 
USDA  in  1971  as  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Soil  Survey. 

Agricultural  Development:  Soil,  Food, 
People,  Work  is  available  from  the  Soil 
Science  Society  of  America,  6777  South 
Segoe  Rd.,  Madison,  Wis.  53711,  for 
$8.75  prepaid. 


Whatprice 

Freedom? 

—<*>— 

OR 

HOWDOWU 

payoff 

iidependence? 


PEOPLE 


Our  horses  were  running 
out  of  oats.  Our  soldiers, 
out  of  ballets.  And  the 
revolution,  out  of  ste»m. 

We  needed  some  money 
fist,  but  the  Continental 
Congress  had  no  power 
to  tax. 

So  we  asked  investors 
to  pitch  in.  And  they  did. 
With  over  27  million 
dollars. 

Today,  it  costs  even 
more  to  keep  things 
running,  to  hold  on  to  the 
freedom  we  won.  And  the 
way  to  pitch  in  now  is 
through  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds. 

And  when  you  buy 
Bonds,  you're  not  only 
helping  your  country, 
you're  helping  yourself. 

fust  sign  up  for  the 
automatic  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  at  work. 

Or  buy  Bonds  at  your 
bank. 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 
A  great  way  to  keep  our 
country,  and  you,  in  the 
running. 

Noir  E  Bonds  pay  6C^  interest  when  held 
to  matarity  of  5  years  (4  ''■%  the  first 
year)-  Interest  is  not  snbject  to  state  or 
local  income  taxes,  and  federal  tax  may  be 
deferred  ontil  redemption 


Take  . 
.stock  . 
in/^enca. 

200  years  atthe  same  location. 


Attache  to  Dominican  Republic 

John  D.  Jacobs  was  recently  appointed 
agricultural  attache  on  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  San  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic.  He  succeeds 
Lawrence  R.  Fouchs.  who  has  been 
reassigned. 


New  Director  in  Peoria 

Dr.   William  H.  Talleni  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service's  Northern  Regional 
Research  Center  in  Peoria,  111.  Tallent 
joined  NRRC  in  1964  as  Investigations 
Leader  in  industrial  crops,  and  became 
Chief  of  that  research  in  1969.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Director  in  April 
1974,  and  Acting  Director  in  April  1975. 


Rangerette  of  tiie  Year 

Dorothy  Wilson,  a  publication's 
distribution  specialist  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
recently  named  Rangerette  of  the  Year. 
Wilson  received  her  award  in  recognition 
of  her  contribution  to  the  FS  over  the  last 
eighteen  years. 

The  award  is  given  annually  by  the  FS  to 
recognize  the  outstanding  performance 
an  individual  has  shown  in  doing  his  or 
her  job.  Overall  attitude,  a  sense  of  team 
effort,  and  high  standards  of  work 
performance  are  some  of  the  criteria 
considered  when  choosing  Rangerette  of 
the  Year. 


New  Under  Secretary 

John  A.  Knebel  was  recently  sworn  in  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
succeeding  J.  Phil  Campbell  who 
resigned. 

Knebel  served  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  January 
1973  until  April  1975  when  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Brownstein, 
Zeldman,  Schomer,  and  Chase.  Prior  to 
his  USDA  appointment  he  served  as 
General  Counsel  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  He  was  Assistant 
Counsel  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  before  joining  SBA  and  was 
Legislative  Assistant  to  former 
Congressman  J.  Ernest  Wharton  of  New 
York  during  the  88th  Congress  (1963-64). 

Knebel  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1959  and  received 


his  M.A.  degree  from  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Nebraska  in  1962. 
He  received  his  law  degree  from 
American  University  in  1965  and  was 
engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  law 
with  the  Washington,  D.C.  firm  of 
Howrey,  Simon,  Baker,  and  Murchinson 
from  1965  to  1968. 


COMMENTS 


The  article,  "Should  You  Leave  the  City 
for  the  Country?"  enumerates  as 
necessary  all  the  "creature  comforts"  one 
would  ordinarily  leave  the  city  to  escape. 
Anyone  "needing"  these  ought  not  leave 
the  city.  The  benefits  of  rural  life  are  not 
mentioned  in  your  article  and  should 
certainly  have  been  stressed  in  a  USDA 
publication  even  if  your  purpose  was  to 
discourage  urban  emigration. 

J.F.F.,  APHIS 
Hoboken,  N.J. 


The  USDA  article  about  things  for  "city 
slickers"  to  check  up  on  before  they 
packed  their  belongings  and  left  their 
high  rises  behind  them  wasn't  meant  as  a 
slam  on  rural  life.  It  was  simply  a 
suggestion  to  those  contemplating  the 
move  to  arm  themselves  with  facts. 

Obviously  a  lot  of  people  agree  that  the 
benefits  of  rural  life  outweigh  any  lack  of 
"creature  comforts"  or  the  long  standing 
trend  of  outmigration  from  rural  to 
urban  areas  would  not  have  turned 
around  recently. 

To  folks  used  to  turning  the  tap  to  get 
their  water,  the  revelation  that  they  may 
need  to  drill  a  well  to  get  it— or  that  the 
land  they  bought  might  not  have  any 
water— could  be  traumatic.  Those 
accustomed  to  dining  out  frequently  or 
going  to  theaters  and  the  like  might  find 
themselves  attracted  to  the  rural 
countryside  for  many  aesthetic  reasons. 
But  once  there  they  could  experience  real 
cultural  shock  when  they  find  that  the 
closest  restaurant  is  the  local  diner  and 
the  only  cultural  events  are  produced  by 
the  area's  high  school. 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Com- 
munication, Washington,  D.C.  20250,  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees  who  request 
it  may  continue  to  receive  USDA. 
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Keeping  Tabs 
on  the 
Zbokeepers 


When  USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  put  regulations  into 
effect  at  the  start  of  1972  that  required 
zoos  to  meet  federal  standards  for  animal 
care  and  comfort,  zoo  directors  found 
themselves  squeezed  between  the  regula- 
tions and  tight  city  budgets.  Zoo 
managers  had  been  requesting  improve- 
ments in  their  zoos  for  years,  but  their 
budget  requests  were  turned  down  with 
regularity.  A  new  animal  building  costs 
several  million  dollars  on  today's  market. 
A  new  fence  around  a  zoo  runs  $50,000  or 


so. 


About  120  major  public  zoos  and  260 
smaller  exhibits  (sometimes  called  "road- 
side zoos")  needed  improvements  when 
the  new  regulations  took  hold.  Twelve  big 
zoos  faced  extensive  and  costly  work  or 
complete  renovation.  Managers  met  the 
challenge  of  the  new  regulations  in 
various  ways.  Some  made  their  strongest 
plea  ever  for  funds — and  got  the  money. 
Others  could  only  respond  to  federal 
requirements  by  fixing  up  some  of  their 
better  exhibits  with  funds  raised  by 
closing  other  exhibits  and  selling  the 
animals  that  couldn't  be  given  adequate 


care.  One  major  zoo  and  over  100  road- 
side zoos  had  to  close  down  completely. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  one  community 
that  decided  it  wanted  to  keep  its  zoo,  but 
only  after  strong  Federal  pressure. 

As  early  as  March  1972,  APHIS 
inspectors  found  serious  deficiencies  at 
Beardsley  Park  in  Bridgeport.  They 
faulted  the  feeding  and  watering 
schedule,  jagged  fencing,  exposed  water 
hoses,  and  the  poor  care  for  sick  animals. 
These  key  matters,  they  said,  should  be 
remedied  immediately.  The  inspectors 
also  called  for  correction  of  drainage  and 
cage-cleaning  problems  as  well  as  a 
complete  renovation  of  the  zoo.  Dead- 
lines were  set  for  compliance. 

Beardsley  Park's  managers  missed  the 
first  deadlines  and  seemed  unable  to 
make  key  changes.  So  APHIS  officials  in 
New  England,  gradually  escalated  pres- 
sure to  secure  compliance.  By  May,  after 
missing  several  more  deadlines,  the  zoo 
faced  imminent  shutdown. 

That's  when  the  city  sprang  into  action. 
Local  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
treated  the  situation  as  an  emergency. 
Interim  repairs  were  quickly  funded  by 
the  city.  A  new  zoo  director,  a  zoo 
veterinarian,  keepers  and  attendants  were 
hired  to  provide  professional  animal  care. 
A  master  plan  for  renovation  was  drawn 
up  and  financed  by  the  zoological  society, 
community  organizations,  and  private 
donations. 


Not  all  changes  in  zoos  had  to  be  as 
sweeping  as  those  at  Bridgeport.  For 
example,  the  Henry  Doorly  Zoo  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  was  generally  in  top  form. 
But  it  has  one  eyesore — the  bear  exhibit. 
Major  repairs  were  postponed  from  year 
to  year  until  Federal  inspectors  came  to 
town.  When  they  pointed  out  the 
obvious,  the  Omaha  Zoological  Society 
raised  $3  million  and  put  the  bears  into  a 
fine  new  home. 

One  zoo  which  was  unable  to  finance 
needed  improvements  was  the  Forest 
Park  Zoo  at  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
pattern  of  Federal  action  was  much  like 
that  at  Bridgeport,  but  the  local  response 
was  different.  The  news  media  gave  the 
zoo's  plight  wide  coverage,  but  the  voters 
did  not  pass  the  needed  $4  million  bond 
issue.  No  other  source  came  up  with 
enough  cash. 

So  the  Forest  Park  Zoo's  managers 
retrenched.  They  sold  the  zoo's  lions, 
tigers,  and  monkeys  to  preserve  facilities 
for  deer,  water  buffalo  and  the  city's 
dearly  beloved  elephant,  Morganetta. 

The  zoo  at  Springfield  was  a  step  ahead  of 
Nevada's  Las  Vegas  Valley  Zoo.  With  no 
resources  left  to  call  upon  for  making 
improvements,  the  Nevadans  sold  all 
their  animals  to  meet  the  debts  and  closed 
the  gates. 

Even  though  they  need  major  improve- 
ments, some  zoos  have  been  able  to  make 
enough  small  changes  to  meet  the 
minimum  Federal  standards  and  stay 
open.  APHIS  would  like  to  see  them  do 
more.  But  while  the  agency  is  interested  in 
getting  the  best  possible  care  for  animals 
confined  in  zoos  and  other  animal 
exhibits,  it  realizes  that  pressure  for 
greater  improvement  can't  get  far  because 
some  communities  are  too  hard-pressed 
for  cash.  New  York  City  is  an  example. 

"New  York's  Central  Park  Zoo  and 
Staten  Island  Zoo  are  Httle  more  than 
small  prisons  for  animals,"  says  Dr.  Dale 


Dr.  Alden  Eash  (right)  of  APHIS's  veterinary 
medical  office  inspects  the  giraffe  compound 
at  the  Baltimore  Zoo  with  Dr.  Ted  W.  Roth, 
assistant  director  of  the  zoo.  The  compound, 
built  at  the  zoo  in  1966,  easily  meets  Federal 
standards  for  zoo  animals.  It  allows  eye-level 
viewing  by  the  public  while  providing 
protection  for  both  man  and  animal. 


Schwindaman,  the  APHIS  veterinarian 
in  charge  of  animal  care  programs 
nationwide.  "I'd  like  to  see  these  zoos 
rebuilt,  but  that  seems  to  be  a  long  way 
off,"  he  said. 

"Ultimately  I  believe  the  needed  changes 
will  be  made  to  upgrade  such  marginal 
facilities.  Zoo  goers  and  zoo  officials 
really  have  the  same  basic  goals  as  I 
have — to  exhibit  zoo  animals  under  the 
best  possible  conditions."  n 


NEWS 


Breakfast  With  Butz 

Food  stamps  have  been  in  the  news  in  a 
big  way  lately,  in  case  you  didn't  notice. 
The  pressure  was  on  the  Department  at 
the  end  of  last  year  to  get  food  stamp  pro- 
posals to  Congress,  to  meet  require- 
ments of  court  judgments,  and  to  go 
through  semi-annual  adjustments  in 
coupon  costs.  And  to  do  it  all  fast. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  folks 
buckled  in  and  got  the  job  done.  To 
express  his  appreciation  for  the  work  they 
had  done  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  Secretary  Butz  invited  a  group  of 
them  over  for  breakfast. 

And  a  good  time  was  had  by  all.  "One 
of  the  nicest  things  the  Secretary  has 
done,"  an  observer  said,  "and  he  did  it  in 
the  nicest  way."  He  thanked  all  of  the 
group  for  their  willingness  to  work  hard, 
their  dedication,  and  especially  for  their 
professionalism.  And  at  his  staff  meeting, 
right  after  the  breakfast.  Secretary  Butz 
expanded  on  that  theme  of 
professionalism — telling  his  staff  and 
agency  administrators  how  highly  he 
regards  the  professionaUsm  shown  by  the 
FNS  staff  in  the  work  they've  done — and 
often  done  again,  and  then  redone — in 
preparing  the  materials  that  he  and  the 
White  House  needed  to  introduce  the 
President's  proposal  for  the  National 
Food  Stamp  Reform  Act  of  1975. 


Food  Stamp  Changes 

USD  A  has  adopted  new  regulations  for 
determining  food  stamp  allotments,  and 
revised  coupon  allotments,  purchase 
requirements,  and  maximum  income 
eligibility  standards. 

On  January  1,  the  amount  of  coupons 
allotted  for  a  four-person  household  was 
increased  from  $162  to  $166  a  month, 
with  adjustments  for  other  household 
sizes  in  line  with  revised  economies  of 
scale.  The  maximum  income  eligibility 
level  for  a  family  of  four  was 
correspondlingly  increased  from  $540  to 
$553  per  month. 

A  total  of  1,958  comments  were 
received  by  USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  in  response  to  its  invitation  for 
interested  parties  to  comment  on  three 
alternative  proposals  to  revise  coupon 
allotments  in  the  food  stamp  program,  all 
based  on  USDA's  thrifty  food  plan.  The 
majority  of  these  comments  indicated 
acceptance  of  a  proposal  which  provided 
a  uniform  allotment  and  eligibility 
standard  schedule,  much  like  the  one 
previously  used. 

The  uniform  allotment  is  based  on  the 
value  of  food  required  to  feed  a  family  of 
four  persons  consisting  of  a  man  and 
woman  20  through  54,  a  child  6  through 
8,  and  a  child  9  through  1 1  years  of  age. 
The  cost  of  the  diet  for  this  four-person 
household  is  the  basis  for  uniform 
coupon  allotments  for  all  households, 
except  for  household  size  adjustments 
and  adjustments  which  reflect  the 
economies  of  scale  set  forth  in  the  thrifty 
food  plan  developed  by  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service. 


Pictured  below  from  Secretary  Butz's  left  and 
around  the  table  are:  FNS  Administrator 
Edward  Heckman  (standing):  Alberta  Frost; 
Sue  Mc Andrew;  Asst.  Secretary  Richard 
Felt  ner;  former  Under  Secretary  J.  Phil 
Campbell;  Helen  Thompson;  Chris  Jewell; 
Bonny  O'Neil;  FNS  Deputy  Administrator 
Royal  Shipp;  Phillis  Weaver,  Janie  Manley: 
and  Peggy  Hickman. 
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The  revised  economies  of  scale 
developed  by  ARS  are  more  generous  for 
households  of  six  or  more  persons  than 
those  used  formerly  in  all  the  USDA  food 
plans.  Economies  of  scale  are  unchanged 
for  households  of  five  persons  and  less. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act,  as  amended, 
directs  that  coupon  allotments  be 
adjusted  twice  a  year  to  reflect  changes  in 
food  prices  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  in  August  1975 — the  month  which 
sets  the  January-June  1976 
schedule — was  $166  for  a  family  of  four 
with  school  children. 

Agricultural  Conservation  76 

USDA  recently  announced  an  $85 
million  1976  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  designed  to  encourage  the 
application  of  enduring  soil  and  water 
conservation  on  farmlands  beyond  that 
which  the  farmer  would  accomplish  with 
his  own  resources. 

The  1976  program  will  be  administered 
by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  through  its  farmer- 
elected  committee  system  and  will  offer 
both  annual  and  long-term  conservation 
agreements  with  farmers.  It  will  share 
with  farmers  from  50  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  approved  soil,  water, 
and  woodland  conservation  practices. 
Under  long-term  agreements,  cost- 
sharing  will  be  scheduled  over  a  period  of 
from  3  to  1 0  years.  The  agreements  will  be 
based  on  conservation  farm  plans 
approved  by  local  Soil  Conservation 
Districts. 

Coffee:  No  Crisis  Coming 

Coffee  hoarders,  take  note:  The  United 
States  is  not  on  the  brink  of  any  coffee 
crisis,  despite  the  severe  freeze—  the  worst 
in  living  memory — that  struck  Brazil  last 
July. 

Brazil  may  be  our  leading  supplier,  but 
we  also  buy  coffee  from  a  number  of 
places,  especially  Columbia  and  Central 
America,  where  stocks  and  upcoming 
crops  appear  ample  to  satisfy  world 
needs. 

As  a  result,  prices  on  the  world  market 
should  remain  steady  for  the  next  several 
months,  although  by  April  green  coffee 
prices  could  shoot  sharply  higher  than  the 
current  85-90  cents  a  pound. 

Their  Cups  Runneth  Over 

When  the  clock  struck  12  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  many  Americans  toasted  the  start  of 
America's  Bicentennial  Year. 

American  wine  producers  followed 
with  a  toast  to  U.S.  consumers  who  are 
buying  more  wine  than  ever  before. 

The  new  year  promises  to  be  a  vintage 
year  for  the  U.S.  wine  industry.  Thereare 
these  encouraging  trends: 
D  The    demand    for   U.S.    wines    has 

boomed  since  1969,  as  consumption 


rose  60  percent  by  1974  to  1.65  gallons 

for  each  American. 
D  The  1975  grape  crop  should  reach  4.3 

million    tons.    In   California,   which 

dominated  U.S.  grape  production,  the 

crop  may  be  almost  2  percent  larger 

than  the  1974  crop.  More  than  half 

will  be  used  in  wine-making. 
D  The    grape    industry    grossed    $609 

million  in  1974,  exceeding  the  worth  of 

the  apple  crop  and  nearly  matching 

the  value  of  oranges. 
D  Commercially  produced  wine  entering 

distribution    channels    in    the    U.S. 

jumped  from  163  milhon  gallons  in 

1960  to  350  million  gallons  last  year. 
D  As  demand  increased,  an  additional 

26,000    acres    of   wine   grapes   were 

planted  last  year. 

To  a  wine  industry  that  has  long 
suffered  from  a  national  disinclination 
for  its  product,  these  new  trends  are 
welcome  news. 

Until  recent  years,  Americans  shunned 
wines  in  general,  and,  if  they  did  buy 
wines,  they  preferred  European  labels. 
American  wines  were  considered  inferior. 

Perhaps  one  factor  in  the  rising 
popularity  of  American  wines  is  that 
more  U.S.  consumers  are  discovering  the 
quality  of  the  home-grown  product. 
Economic  Research  Service  authorities 
suggest  that  the  climate  of  California's 
grape-producing  areas  is  ideal  for 
producing  the  grapes  needed  for  con- 
sistently good-quality  wines. 

The  grape  industry,  keenly  aware  of 
American's  growing  affinity  for  wines, 
has  shifted  production  accordingly,  and 
in  fact  too  much  so,  according  to 
producers  worried  about  the  profit  out- 
look. More  and  more  acreage  is  being  put 
to  wine  grapes,  even  though  other  grape 
forms,  such  as  table  grapes,  raisins,  and 
juice,  have  stabilized  in  demand  in  recent 
years  after  steady  declines. 

Grapes  are  major  cash  crops  in  a  dozen 
States.  California  produced  90  percent  of 
the  total  crop  in  1974,  with  New  York 
finishing  a  distant  second,  followed  by 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan. 


More  Than  Meat 

You  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear,  but  you  sure  can  make 
a  lot  of  things  out  of  Hvestock  besides 
meat. 

Actually,  less  than  half  of  a  live  steer  or 
hog  reaches  the  dinner  table  as  meat  cuts. 
A  1,000-pound  steer,  for  example,  yields 


only  an  average  of  440  pounds  of  meat, 
and  a  220-pound  hog  gives  only  118 
pounds  of  table  cuts. 

What  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  animal? 
A  small  portion  is  sold  for  direct  con- 
sumption as  variety  meats,  such  as  hearts, 
stomachs,  tripe,  spleens,  livers,  kidneys, 
brains,  tongues,  and  sweetbreads. 

One  of  the  more  obvious  and  well- 
known  by-products  of  the  livestock 
industry  is  leather.  All  of  the  hides  that 
are  basically  unmarred  go  to  this  profit- 
able market.  In  fact,  hides  take  a  big  share 
of  all  by-product  sales,  which  account  for 
6-8  percent  of  the  wholesale  value  of  the 
dressed-out  animal. 

A  very  important  but  little-publicized 
by-product  market  is  in  medicine.  Several 
major  drugs  depend  on  livestock  organs 
as  their  only  or  most  effective  ingredient. 

Tallow  is  another  major  by-product  of 
the  livestock  industry.  Edible  tallow,  or 
lard,  has  a  long  market  history,  even 
though  the  average  American  consumer 
no  longer  buys  it  outright.  Pure  lard's 
supplanters  —  shortening  and 
margarine — often  contain  some  lard. 
Also,  bakeries  and  fast-food  chains  use  a 
lot  of  lard. 

Inedible  tallow  is  still  used  industrially, 
although  one  of  its  historically  bigger 
markets — soap — has  virtually  dried  up, 
with  the  introduction  of  synthetics. 

An  up-and-coming  customer  for 
animal  bones  is  the  cosmetic  industry. 
The  boom  in  protein  hair  care  products 
has  been  responsible  for  this  relatively 
new  outlet. 

The  cosmetic  industry  has  been  so 
anxious  to  get  animal  protein  that  some 
companies  have  invested  in  their  own 
facilities  to  process  the  protein  out  of  the 
animal  bones.  After  processing,  the 
substance  is  filtered,  colored,  and 
perfumed  before  it  reaches  the  cosmetic 
counter.  Another  buyer  of  livestock 
bones  is  the  gelatin  industry. 

Horns  from  cattle  are  sold  separately 
from  the  other  bones,  as  they  are  often 
used  in  making  ornamental  items. 

Animal  hair  per  se  is  one  of  the  more 
difficult  items  to  move.  Cattle  hides  are 
sold  complete  with  hair.  The  pelt  of 
lambs,  of  course,  is  shorn  for  the  wool. 
Hog  hair,  or  bristles,  become  another 
matter.  Although  heavier  hog  bristles  are 
still  used  in  some  paint  brushes,  natural- 
bristle  hair  brushes,  and  toothbrushes. 

The  final  repository  for  a  lot  of  the 
remaining  hair  is  animal  feed.  The  hair  is 
partially  digested  chemically  before  being 
mixed  in  the  feed. 

Blood  is  another  substance  which  once 
had  few  takers.  The  narrow  market  con- 
sisted ot  specialty  foods  such  as  blood 
pudding,  blood  sausage,  and  blood  soup. 

Tighter  environmental  controls  and 
increased  demand  for  high-protein  live- 
stock feeds  have  pushed  blood  into  a  new 
market.  Some  dried  blood  also  going  for 
fertilizer. 

After  all  the  other  more  profitable  by- 
products have  been  bought  by  industry. 


the  remaining  parts  of  the  animal  go  into 
pet  foods,  livestock  feed,  fertilizer,  or 
glue.  Pet  foods  and  livestock  feed  get  first 
pick,  and  take  the  biggest  share. 

By-products  going  into  livestock  feed 
(with  the  exception  of  blood  which  is 
dried)  are  ground  up,  cooked,  defatted, 
and  dried.  Since  the  material  is  derived 
from  a  mixture  of  items  "thrown  in  the 
tank,"  it  is  called  tankage. 


What's  Buzzin',  Honey 

Beekeepers  in  the  twenty  leading  honey 
states  managed  1.7  million  colonies  of 
bees  in  1975,  about  14,000  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  Statistical  Reporting 
Service's  Crop  Reporting  Board,  which 
gathers  data  from  commercial  apiaries  of 
300  or  more  colonies,  expects  1 975  honey 
production  to  total  105  million  pounds, 
up  3  percent  from  commercial  output  in 
1974,  but  20  percent  off  the  1973  mark. 
California,  the  No.  1  honey  state,  expects 
to  match  last  year's  output  of  18.5  million 
pounds.  Florida  will  place  a  distant 
second  with  an  estimated  10.4  million 
pounds,  a  gain  nonetheless  of  32  percent 
from  a  year  earlier. 

Laser  System  Improved 

A  new  visual  receiver  developed  for  use 
with  the  Forest  Service's  laser  survey 
system  will  greatly  increase  that  system's 
accuracy  and  help  to  further  speed 
surveying  on  National  Forest  lands. 

In  the  Laser  Range  PoleSystem,  a  laser 
sender  pulses  a  vertical  beam  as  far  as  a 
mile  high.  At  another  point,  an  operator 
sees  the  pulse  through  the  new  visual 
receiver.  The  surveyer's  transit  is  locked 
in  the  exact  direction  and  the  scope  is 
lowered  and  the  first  stake  is  marked  on 
the  projected  line  of  sight.  The  line  is  then 
extended  by  regular  sighting  and  marking 
methods  to  the  point  where  the  laser 
beam  was  fired. 

Before  the  new  visual  receiver  was 
developed,  the  system  used  an  electronic 
sensor  to  locate  the  laser  beam.  How- 
ever, since  the  beam  could  not  be  seen,  the 
surveyers  could  not  tell  if  the  sensor  was 
operating  properly  until  the  property  line 
had  been  extended  back  to  the  point 
where  the  laser  beam  had  been  fired. 

The  system  allows  FS  surveyors  to 
"sight"  directly  between  two  points  a  mile 
apart,  no  matter  how  rough  the  terrain  or 


how  dense  the  forest.  It  is  accurate  to 
within  six  inches  per  mile. 

The  new  laser  survey  system  will  be 
used  to  survey  more  than  272,000  miles  of 
property  lines  separating  National  Forest 
System  lands  from  neighboring 
properties. 

Property  lines  need  to  be  more  firmly 
established  because  of  the  increased  use 
of  land  and  its  resources  by  the  FS  and 
neighboring  owners.  The  dangers  of 
trespass  on  both  sides  are  increasing  and 
the  consequences  are  more  severe. 

With  conventional  methods,  as  much 
as  24  years  would  be  required  to  bring 
property  line  surveys  up  to  date  between 
corners  that  have  already  been  estab- 
lished. To  complete  all  corner  and 
property  line  surveys,  some  200  years 
would  be  needed.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
property  line  surveys  can  be  brought  up 
to  date  sooner  at  about  one-third  the  cost 
using  the  new  Laser  Range  Pole  System. 


PEOPLE 


Designing  Employee 

David  Granahan,  Assistant  Director  of 
USDA's  Office  of  Communication  was 
recently  elected  President  of  the  Federal 
Design  Council.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  art  directors  and  designers 
working  in  or  for  the  Federal 
Government. 


PERSON 

TO 

PERSON 


Carl  W.  Deitemeyer  may  be  the  only 
1,000-milea-year,  61-year  old  jogger  in 
the  United  States  running  with  a  heart 
pacemaker.  The  senior  cooperative 
development  officer  in  USDA's  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  has  logged  some 
7,000  miles  since  1968.  Recently 
Deitemeyer  wrote  of  his  experiences  as  a 
jogger  with  heart  problems.  The  follow- 
ing are  excerpts  from  his  story,  "You  Also 
Can  Run  Scarred,"  which  appeared  in 
The  Jogger,  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Jogging  Association. 

In  August  '75,  twenty  months  after  I 
asked  my  cardiologist:  "Doctor,  will  I  be 
able  to  jog  again?",  I  was  standing  with  a 
scarred  heart  at  12,000  ft.  on  the  rugged 
Continental  Divide. 

After  lugging  some  35  pounds  of  back- 
packing gear  up  steep  tortuous  rocky 
trails,  trying  to  keep  up  with  my  two  sons. 


and  two  sons-in-law,  25  to  30  years 
younger,  I  knew  my  recent  1,200  miles  of 
jogging  had  conditioned  me  well  for  the 
5-day  trip. 

At  the  time  I  asked  myjogging  question,  i 
had  just  been  moved  from  the  Cardiac 
Intensive  Care  Unit  to  a  private  room  at 
the  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  I  was 
60  years  old.  Six  days  earlier  I  had 
suffered  a  heart  attack. 

As  my  wheel  of  fortune  turned,  seven- 
teen days  later,  I  suffered  another  attack. 
I  was  back  in  intensive  care. 

During  my  last  week's  stay  in  the  hospital 
I  was  allowed  to  take  5-minute  daily 
walks.  After  I  returned  home  from  the 
hospital,  I  continued  to  walk  the 
corridors  of  our  apartment  building, 
increasing  the  distance  each  day  until  I 
was  walking  more  than  one  hour  a  day. 

When  the  weather  moderated  in 
February.  I  started  out-of-door  walks.  By 
the  middle  of  May  I  was  walking  5  miles  a 
day  at  a  17-minute-a-mile  clip.  In  June 
my  doctor  asked  if  I  had  started  to  jog.  I 
said  I  was  waiting  for  a  nod  from  him.  He 
laughed.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  I  could. 

After  our  conversation  1  went  out  and 
slowly  jogged  4  miles.  Although  scarred 
and  a  little  scared,  I  was  delighted  to  be 
able  to  jog  again. 

I  was  motivated  to  jog  back  in  1967  by 
Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper's  book  on  aerobics. 
I  started  to  jog  in  January  '68.  I  figured 
that  statistically  I  probably  could  incur  a 
heart  attack.  Since  '68  I  have  logged 
almost  seven  thousand  miles,  more  than 
two  times  across  the  United  States. 


After  two  heart  attacks,  Carl  Deitemeyer  /?«ci 
himself  running  scarred — but  still  running! 


After  my  first  attack  the  doctors  told  my 
wife  that  jogging  probably  enabled  me  to 
survive.  The  extra  conditioning  caused 
me  to  develop  extra  heart  capillaries, 
enlarged  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  extra 
blood  that  increased  the  oxygen  carrying 
capacity  of  my  vessels  to  the  heart. 

During  my  recovery  program  I'm  finding 
a  real  need  to  help  others  to  "run  scarred" 
where  feasible  through  exercise.  Heart 
Associations  should  elicit  support  from 
doctors  to  set-up  a  cadre  of  supervised 
and  willing  folks  who  have  survived  heart 
attacks  and  progressed  well  enough  to 
give  encouragement  to  patients  who  have 
unhealthy  attitudes  about  their 
rehabilitation  opportunities. 

In  conclusion,  these  are  my  personal 
cardiac  recovery  observations  that 
allowed  me  to  run  again  although 
scarred: 

1.  Pray  for  a  completely  under- 
standing, concerned,  and  helpful  spouse. 

2.  Develop  a  good  attitude 
regarding  your  situation. 

3.  Follow  good  progressive  medical 
advice.  Trust  in  God.  Believe  in  miracles! 

4.  Develop  an  exercise  program 
consistent  with  your  condition  as 
indicated  by  your  physician's  stress  test 
and  evaluations. 

5.  If  you're  a  jogger,  start  easy — 
work  up  to  6  miles  a  day,  if  you  can.  Try 
for  40  miles  a  week.  Don't  attempt  to 
break  time  records. 

6.  Jogging  need  never  be  hum- 
drum. Use  time  for  personal  medita- 
tions, to  think  through  problems,  and  to 
enchance  pleasant  memories. 

7.  Practice  good  nutrition  with  well- 
balanced  meals.  Stay  away  from  junk 
calories.  Always  stay  a  wee-bit  hungry. 

8.  Practice  weight  control.  Jogging 
before  meals  flattens  the  appetite.  (A 
good  one  hour  jog  can  burn  about  600 
calories.)  There  is  also  an  increased  meta- 
bolism rate  (more  than  the  usual — about 
80  calories  per  hour)  that  carries  on  for 
another  2  to  4  hours. 

9.  Stop  smoking. 

10.  Give  your  personal  exercise 
program  the  same  priority  you  give  your 
bladder,  bowel  and  food  needs.  Don't  say 
you  haven't  the  time.  You  must  provide 
the  time.  Otherwise  your  program  will 
never  get  off  the  ground. 
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Is  Your  Work 
Hazardous  to 
Your  Health? 


In  calendar  year  1974  (the  last  year  for 
which  data  have  been  compiled),  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ranked 
second  among  all  Federal  agencies  in  the 
number  of  occupational  illnesses.  USDA 
reported  17  percent  of  all  such  illnesses 
that  year  among  Federal  employees.  Only 
the  Department  of  Defense  did  "better." 

USDA  is  planning  action  to  reduce  this 
statistic. 

In  1970,  Congress  passed  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation  officially  titled  the 
Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  more  commonly 
known  as  OSHA.  Put  simply,  OSHA 
requires  that  safe  and  healthful  work- 
places be  provided  for  all  employees.  The 
act  when  passed  specifically  applied  to 
private  industry  with  only  a  few  of  its 
sections  pertaining  to  Federal  employees. 
Subsequent  executive  orders  have 
applied  OSHA  tenets  to  Federal  work- 
places and  last  year  the  Department  of 
liabor  issued  extensive  safety  and  health 
guidelines  for  Federal  agencies. 

In  response  to  Labor's  guidelines, 
Secretary  Butz  designated  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  Joseph  R. 
Wright,  Jr.,  as  the  Department's  safety 
and  health  official.  Wright's  job  is  to  help 
the  Secretary  establish  a  safety  policy  that 
incorporates  the  Labor  guidehnes  and  to 
develop  an  organization  and  procedures 
for  implementing  the  safety  policy. 

To  give  its  safety  program  more  impetus, 
the  Department  hired  a  full-time  safety 
manager  last  August,  the  first  full-time 
safety  professional  the  Department  has 
had  since  1953.  Phillip  R.  Mueller 
(pronounced  "Miller")  spent  8  years  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  as 
assistant  department  safety  manager. 
Before  that,  he  developed  safety  policies 
at  the  Department  of  Labor.  It's 
Mueller's  job  to  assist  Wright  in  carrying 
out  the  Department's  safety 
responsibihties. 


Mueller  points  to  management  as  the  key 
to  safer  working  conditions.  "Except  for 
acts  of  God,"  he  says,  "occupational 
accidents  and  illnesses  can  be  traced  to 
failures  in  the  management  system.  The 
number  of  job-related  accidents  and 
illnesses  we  have  depends  on  how  much 
management  is  willing  to  spend  in  terms 
of  time,  dollars,  and  manpower  to  change 
unsafe  situations." 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Mueller  cites  the 
space  program.  Billions  were  spent 
making  various  space  systems  fail-safe 
because  those  directing  the  effort  put  the 
highest  priority  on  safety.  They  wanted  a 
man  on  the  moon,  but  they  wanted  it 
done  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  would  be 
killed.  With  most  jobs,  however,  manage- 
ment is  willing  to  accept  a  certain 
percentage  of  failures.  "Somewhere 
between  fail-safe  and  unsafe,"  Mueller 
says,  "we're  looking  for  what  is 
reasonable." 

Mueller  doesn't  discount  individual  care- 
lessness as  a  cause  of  on-the-job  injuries. 
"But  even  there,"  he  points  out,  "you  still 


have  a  management  problem.  Manage- 
ment could  for  example,  place  more 
emphasis  on  screening  applicants,  and 
proper  placement  of  personnel.  This  is 
where  the  problem  lies." 

One  of  Mueller's  present  safety  manage- 
ment objectives  is  to  set  up  a  better 
information  retrieval  system  for  safety 
statistics.  Currently  available  data  are 
limited  and  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  areas 
with  high  accident  and  illness  rates.  Good 
data,  notes  Mueller,  are  an  excellent 
management  tool  for  analyzing  accident 
and  illness  patterns  in  an  organization. 

He  recalls  a  time  when  managers  studying 
accident-illness  statistics  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  were  surprised  to 
discover  that,  among  all  of  the 
occupations  in  that  Department,  teachers 
had  one  of  the  highest  accident  rate.  Was 
teaching  a  hazardous  occupation? 
Investigation  turned  up  what  was, 
indeed,  a  management  problem.  Faced 
with  a  budget  cut  for  schools  on  Indian 
reservations,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
had  let  maintenance  positions  go  rather 


Department  safety  manager  Phil  Mueller 
(right)  discusses  some  safety  statistics  with 
Agricultural  Research  Service  safety  manager 


Ray  Leaman.  Mueller  says  statistics  are  one  of 
management's  key  tools  for  locating  safety 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 


Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Protection 
for  Federal  Employees 


Federal  Law  Requires  the  Heads  of  Federal  Agencies 
to  Set  Up  Programs  to  Protect  their  Employees  from 
On-the-Job  Safety  and  Health  Hazards. 


Your  Agency's 
Responsibilities 

Your  agency  head  must  set  up  an  employee 
occupational  safety  and  health  program. 
His  responsibilities  are  to: 

1.  DESIGNATE  A  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
OFFICIAL  to  administer  your  agency 
program.  Your  designated  agency  official  is 


(Name  and  Title) 

The  safety  and  health  designee  for  your 
workplace  is 


(Name  and  Tille) 

and  may  be  contacted  at 

iLocalion  and  Telepfione) 

2.  ISSUE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
STANDARDS  consistent  with  those 
required  by  Federal  law  for  private 
employees. 

3.  SET  UP  PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORT- 
ING UNSAFE  OR  UNHEALTHFUL  WORK- 
ING CONDITIONS  to  the  agency  safety  and 
health  official. 

4.  INSPECT  PERIODICALLY  AGENCY 
WORKPLACES  with  participation  by 
representatives  of  employees  and  by  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  workplace 

5.  POST  NOTICES  OF  UNSAFE  OR 
UNHEALTHFUL  WORKING  CONDITIONS 
discovered  during  inspections  near  the 
unsafe  or  unhealthful  conditions  for  at 
least  three  days. 

6.  TAKE  CORRECTIVE  ACTION  to 
eliminate  unsafe  or  unhealthful  conditions 
Corrections  must  be  made  immediately  in 
the  case  of  imminent  danger. 

7.  SET  UP  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  to  keep  records  of  occupational 
accidents,  iniunes,  illnesses,  and  their 
causes,  and  to  post  annual  summaries  of 
injuries  and  illnesses  30  days  at  each 
workplace  or  issue  them  to  employees. 

8.  CONDUCT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
management  and  employees  in  job  safety 
and  health  matters. 


9.  ESTABLISH  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
COMMITTEES  made  up  of  your  repre- 
sentatives, management,  and  other 
specially  qualified  technical  personnel 

-10,  REPORT  SERIOUS  ACCIDENTS 
involving  fatalities,  hospitalization  of  five 
or  more  employees,  or  property  damage 
over  Si  00.000  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
within  two  working  days  of  the  accident 


Employee 
Responsibility 


Discrimination 

If  you  exercise  your  rights  under  your 
agency  s  job  safety  and  health  program. 
you  are  protected  from  any  discrimination, 
restraint,  interference,  coercion,  or  reprisal. 


Evaluation  and 
Perfomiance 

How  well  you  carry  out  your  safety  and 
health  responsibilities  may  be  a  factor  in 
your  overall  job  evaluation. 


You  must  comply  with  your  agency's 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards 
and  with  all  its  directions  and  actions  that 
carry  out  your  job  safety  and  health 
program. 

Participation  of 
Employees  and  Their 
Representatives 

Your  participation  in  the  agency's 
occupational  safety  and  health  program  is 
essential  m  assuring  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions.  You  have  these  rights: 

1 .  THE  RIGHT  OF  ACCESS  to  copies  of 
your  agency's  standards,  injury  and 
illness  statistics,  and  procedures. 

2.  THE  RIGHT  TO  COMMENT  ON 
STANDARDS  YOUR  AGENCY  PROPOSES 
to  help  the  agency  issue  adequate 
standards. 

3.  THE  RIGHT  TO  ASSIST  IN  INSPEC- 
TIONS to  assure  a  thorough  safety  and 
health  inspection.  You  may  tell  inspectors 
about  unsafe  or  unhealthful  working 
conditions. 

4.  THE  RIGHT  TO  REPORT  AND 
REQUEST  INSPECTIONS  OF  UNSAFE 
OR  UNHEALTHFUL  WORKING  CONDI- 
TIONS by  giving  written,  signed  notice  of 
the  conditions  to  your  agency  safety  and 
health  officials.  Your  name  will  be  kept 
secret  if  you  request. 

5.  THE  RIGHT  TO  APPEAL  if  you 
disagree  with  the  final  disposition  of 
unsafe  or  unhealthful  working  conditions 
by  your  agency,  by  complaining,  m  writing, 
to  the  Office  of  Federal  Agency  Safety 
Programs,  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
3rd  and  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC- 20210. 


Further 
Information 

This  notice  highlights  the  Federal  employee 
job  safety  and  health  program.  If  you  want 
more  infonnation  at)Out  your  agency 
program  or  its  standards  and  procedures. 
the  Federal  law,  or  any  other  orders  or 
regulations  contact  the  safety  and  health 
designee  for  your  workplace. 


Washington.  DC. 
1975    OSHA2219 


'n£' 


retary  of  Labor 
S.  Department  of  Latwr 
Occupational  Safety  and  Heattti  Administration 
Office  of  Federal  Agency  Safety  Programs 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  recently 
distributed  this  poster  among  Federal  work 
locations  to  alert  government  employees  to 
Federal  occupational  safety  and  health 
regulations.  The  poster  spells  out  both  agency 
and  employee  responsibilities  and  describes 
how  employees  can  participate  in  their 
agency's  safety  and  health  programs. 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
Joseph  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  is  designated  safety  and 
health  official  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Safety  and  health  designees  for 
individual  workplaces  are  assigned  by  the 
agencies.  Contact  your  agency  safety  manager 
if  YOU  don't  know  who  has  been  designated  for 
vour  work  area. 


than  cutting  back  any  teaching  positions. 
The  upshot  was  that  teachers  found 
themselves  doing  maintenance  work. 
Untrained  for  such  work  and  sometimes 
not  physically  up  to  it,  teachers  were 
being  injured  on  the  job. 

What  data  are  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that 
USDA's  rate  for  job-related  illnesses  is 
high.  With  only  4  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  workforce,  USDA  reported  17 
percent  of  all  of  the  occupational  illnesses 
among  government  employees  in 
calendar  year  1974.  The  data  also  show 
that  over  80  percent  of  these  illnesses 
occurred  in  one  agency  alone  and  that  78 
percent  of  them  were  concentrated  in  two 
categories — occupational  skin  diseases 
and  poisoning  due  to  the  systemic  effects 
of  toxic  materials.  That  statistical  picture 
indicates  the  areas  that  need  manage- 
ment attention. 

Statistical  analysis  is  just  one  way  that 
unsafe  work  situations  can  be  discovered. 
Employees  often  bring  unsafe  working 
conditions  to  management's  attention. 
Mueller  cites  one  instance  where  a  USDA 
employee  did  this  indirectly.  The 
employee  worked  with  an  extremely  toxic 
substance  and  requested  hazard  pay.  The 
request  was  eventually  passed  to  safety 
personnel  who  recommended  that 
instead  of  authorizing  hazard  pay  the 
agency  involved  needed  to  take  steps  to 
protect  employees  from  harm  when 
working  with  the  substance. 

Mueller  hopes  to  convince  agency 
managers  of  the  need  to  reorder  priorities 
and  put  safety  higher  up  on  the  list.  Safety 
doesn't  cost,  he  notes,  it  pays.  "The  cost 
of  preventing  an  accident,"  he  says,  "has 
to  be  weighed  against  the  cost  of 
sustaining  one."  This  latter  cost  can 
include  sick  leave,  work  halted  while  an 
employee  is  out,  workman's  com- 
pensation, disability  retirement, 
damaged  property,  and  potential  tort 
claim  payments.  MueUer  would  also  like 
to  see  the  agencies  give  more  attention  to 
the  potential  for  cost  reduction  through 
safety  management.  Presently,  only  four 
USDA  agencies  have  professional  safety 
personnel. 

Working  with  agency  safety 
representatives,  Mueller  is  presently 
hammering  out  Department  regulations 
to  implement  OSHA.  These  should  be 
officially  released  before  Spring  1976. 
Among  other  things,  the  regulations  will 
spell  out  the  safety  responsibilities  of  each 
level  of  management  and  the  methods  for 
employees  to  report  unsafe  or 
unhealthful  working  conditions.  With  the 
new  regulations  in  hand,  the 
Department's  safety  manager  hopes  all 
USDA  managers  and  employees  will  put 
safety  first.  O 


NEWS 


Slide  Set  Chart 
Agricultural  Story 

The  Economic  Research  Service  now  has 
a  number  of  sHde  sets  depicting  short- 
term  trends  in  American  agriculture  and 
foreign  trade.  The  sUdes  are  identical  to 
the  charts  reproduced  in  the  1975 
Handbook  of  Agricultural  Charts  (AH- 
29 1).  The  complete  set  of  200  color  slides 
is  available  for  $30.  In  addition,  ERS  has 
prepared  slide  subsets  corresponding  to 
the  six  sections  in  the  1975  Handbook. 
These  cover  the  domestic  situation; 
foreign  production  and  trade;  population 
and  rural  development;  the  family;  food 
and  nutrition;  and  commodity  trends. 

Also,  for  the  first  time,  ERS  is  offering 
special  commodity  packages  which 
include  the  slides  from  the  commodity 
trends  subset  plus  related  slides  in  any  of 
the  other  five  sections. 

For  detailed  information  and  com- 
plete prices,  write:  Photography 
Division,  USDA  Office  of  Com- 
munication, Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Old  Pilots  Never  Die  . . . 

It's  not  in  his  job  description,  but 
Kenneth  Frick,  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  and  an  ex-Air  Force 
pilot,  recently  found  himself  in  the  co- 
pilot's seat  during  an  emergency  landing 
at  Wichita,  Kans. 

Frick,  pilot  Dave  Huffmier,  Kathy 
Boyd  of  DeMoss  Associates  of  Wichita, 
and  Hoke  Smith  of  ASCS  were  5  miles 
out  after  their  takeoff  from  the  Wichita 
airport  when  the  tower  radioed  a 
message.  Someone  observing  their  take- 
off noticed  that  the  nosegear  on  their 
twin-engine  Beechcraft  appeared  to  be 
malfunctioning.  Turn  back. 

Luck  was  with  the  foursome  that  day. 
As  they  approached  the  airport,  a  Cessna 
test  pilot  who  worked  at  the  plane 
manufacturer's  plant  in  Wichita 
happened  to  be  taking  off.  He  agreed  to 
help.  Huffmier's  instruments  were  telling 
him  that  everything  was  OK.  So  with  the 
Cessna  pilot  beneath  him  as  an  observer, 
he  went  through  some  gymnastics  to 
check  the  gear. 

No  doubt  about  it.  They  were  going  to 
do  a  two  point  landing  without  that  nose- 
gear.  Huffmeir  and  the  test  pilot 
discussed  emergency  landing  procedures 
while  fire  and  ambulance  equipment 
lined  up  along  the  side  of  the  landing 
strip — just  in  case. 

That's  where  Frick  came  in.  When 
Huffmier  began  the  tricky  landing,  Frick 


monitored  instruments,  opened  doors, 
and  shut  down  gas  tanks  at  the  appro- 
priate times. 

The  happy  end  to  this  story  is  that  the 
foursome  landed  again  30  minutes  after 
takeoff  with  no  injuries,  thankful  for 
observant  ground  personnel,  test  pilots 
who  were  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  the  on- 
the-job  training  they  once  gave  Kenneth 
Frick! 

The  Evolving  Apple 

The  fresh  apple  is  still  very  much  with  us, 
but  consumer  preferences  have  changed 
since  Adam  bit  out  that  first  chunk.  At 
least  in  the  U.S.,  the  fresh  apple  has  lost 
some  ground  to  the  processed  version. 

In  1 950  we  ate  70  percent  of  our  apples 
the  way  they  came  off  the  tree;  by  1974, 
only  56  percent. 

The  biggest  gains  in  processed  apple 
products  have  come  from  canned 
items — mainly  applesauce  and  juice. 
Since  1960,  the  applesauce  pack  has 
increased  at  a  rate  of  1 60,000  cases  a  year 
on  the  average. 

Output  of  canned  apple  juice  has 
increased  dramatically  since  1960,  going 
from  a  little  over  6  million  cases  to  almost 
15  million  in  1974. 

Production  of  frozen  apple  slices  has 
also  been  on  the  rise.  Since  1960,  the  pack 
has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  4. 6 
million  pounds.  This  spurt  in  frozen 
apples  has  resulted  from  the  greater  use  of 
the  slices  in  pies  and  other  bakery  items. 
Prospects  for  this  market  look  good 
through  1980. 

The  only  processing  market  which  has 
not  shown  an  uphill  trend  is  that  for  dried 
apples.  Since  1965,  this  market  has  taken 
the  smallest  piece  of  the  apple  crop. 
Before  then,  dried  apples  had  a  slight 
edge  over  canned  juice. 

The  Sun  Shines  Bright  On  .  .  . 

Rock  Creek  Vista  Point,  20  miles  south  of 
Red  Lodge,  Mont.,  on  the  scenic  Bear- 
tooth  highway,  has  more  than  85,000 
visitors  in  the  five-month  summer  season 
(May  through  September).  But  at  the 
9, 140-foot  elevation,  there  is  no  water  or 
electric  power  for  the  toilet  facilities. 

This  summer  the  restrooms  at  Rock 
Creek  Vista  Point  were  converted  from  a 
vault  system  to  a  flush  system  which 
utilizes  a  clear,  odorless,  non-reactive 
mineral  oil  instead  of  water.  The 
electrical  energy  required  for  the  flushing 
and  Alteration  operation,  is  furnished  by 
solar  power. 

Harry  Kringler,  Bozeman,  Mont., 
sanitary  engineer,  designed  the  facility 
with  the  aid  of  Regional  Office  and 
Custer  National  Forest  engineering 
personnel.  Neale  Spooner  was  project 
engineer  and  Ken  Phillips  was  project 
inspector. 

Two  banks  of  solar  cells  atop  the  rest- 
rooms  convert  solar  energy  to  electrical 


power.  The  electrical  energy  is  stored  in 
twelve,  lead-calcium,  24-volt  batteries  for 
use  in  operating  small  pumps  to  recycle 
the  oil  through  the  sanitation  system. 
Human  waste,  carried  by  oil,  settles  out  in 
a  1,000-gallon  storage  tank  for  periodic 
pumping.  The  oil  is  filtered  and  recycled. 
Solar  power  is  stored  in  the  batteries  to 
enable  the  system  to  operate  even  over 
prolonged  periods  of  cloudy  weather. 
Ahhough  several  recent  installations 
utilize  this  unique  sanitation  system,  this 
is  the  first  known  facility  that  utilizes 
solar  energy  to  provide  the  necessary 
electrical  power. 

Forest  Service  engineers  fee!  this  new 
approach  will  have  widespread  use  at 
similar  recreation  sites  where  there  is  no 
water  or  electrical  energy.  Total  cost  of 
the  solar  panels,  filter  system,  batteries, 
and  flushing  system  was  approximately 
$40,000. 

Other  alternate  energy  sources  were 
investigated  for  the  Rock  Creek  Vista 
Point  restrooms.  Studies  revealed  that 
solar  energy  with  the  recirculating  oil 
filteration  system  provided  the  best  cost- 
effective  ratio,  requires  little  maintenance 
and  saves  on  energy  consumption.  The 
solar  system  can  be  adapted  to  use  in  a 
variety  of  facilities,  even  those  with  com- 
mercial electrical  power. 


Forest  Service  personnel  check  out  the  solar 
powered  facilities  at  the  Rock  Creek  Vista 
Point  (above).  Solar  cells  mounted  on  the  roof 
of  the  rest  facilities  (below)  convert  solar 
energy  to  electrical  power  which  is  then  stored 
in  batteries. 
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N^dPresident^ 

Ch^er.,E7  Evans,  Director  oitW 
Cotoradcv-Wyomifif  Area  in  the":^ 
AgricuftjiFal  Research  Service's  Western 
Re^orv,"has  been  ehSsen  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Socigx  of  Americ%:«s  its 
nexP-Pfesident.  ..-'u.! 

Dr.  FMtncia  A.  Sarvella,  Research 
GeneU'cist  at  ARS's  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  American 
Genetics  Association. 


First  Exotic  Piant  Pest  Award 

Dr.  Jerry  A.  Payne  recently  received 
USDA's  first  Exotic  Plant  Pest  Detection 
Award  at  the  annual  Entomological 
Society  of  America  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  Payne  is  a  research  entomologist  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service's 
Southeastern  Fruit  and  Tree  Nut 
Research  Station  in  Bryon,  Ga. 

H.L  Ford,  southeastern  regional 
director  for  USDA's  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  explained  that 
the  new  award  will  be  given  throughout 
the  year  to  anyone  who  discovers  and 
reports  new  infestations  of  exotic  plant 
pests.  Dr.  Payne  reported  an  outbreak  of 
Chinese  chestnut  gall  wasps 
(Dryocosmus  kuriphilus  Yasumatsu)  in 
Georgia  earlier  this  year. 

Each  December,  Ford  noted,  APHIS 
officials  will  review  the  year's  findings  of 
the  new  foreign  plant  pests  and  determine 
which  one  represents  the  greatest 
potential  economic  threat  to  American 
agriculture.  In  addition  to  his  or  her 
award  from  APHIS,  the  reporter  of  that 
pest  will  also  receive  a  handsome  plaque 
in  Washington,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  show  the  Department's 
appreciation. 


Second  Presldentiai  Citation 

Linda  Welsch,  recently  became  the 
second  USDA  employee  to  receive  a 
Presidential  citation  under  the 
Presidenf  s  cost  reduction  program. 
Welsch  is  with  the  fiscal  operations  and 
services  branch  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  in  Hyattsville,  Md. 

She  was  cited  for  designing  a  system  that 
remedied  problems  in  handling  cash-on- 
delivery  accounts  receivable  for  the  meat 


grading  program.  The  system  also 
decreased  processing  costs  by  automating 
the  maintenance  of  these  accounts. 

Since  Welsch's  suggestion  saved  the 
Department  over  $5,000  they  were 
brought  to  President  Ford's  attention 
under  the  cost  reduction  program  he 
began  during  the  summer. 


COMMENTS 


10,200  and  Counting 

To  say  that  the  response  to  our  offer  of 
free  yearbooks  in  the  Sept.  24, 1975,  issue 
of  USDA  is  the  greatest  in  this 
publication's  history  is  to  put  it  mildly. 

Previously,  the  record  was  held  by  the 
booklet  What's  Happened  to  Food  Prices 
which  pulled  approximately  1,600 
requests.  As  of  this  writing,  over  3,900 
requests  for  more  than  10,200  books  have 
been  filled.  And  we're  still  going  strong! 

Yearbooks  have  gone  to  all  50  states, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico.  The  employees 
of  Soil  Conservation  Service  have  carted 
off  more  books  than  any  other  agency  so 
far.  Our  supply  of  the  1967  yearbook 
Outdoors  U.S.A.  went  first,  followed  by 
the  1966  yearbook  Protecting  Our  Food. 
The  supply  of  Consumers  All,  the  1965 
book,  is  holding  out  at  the  moment. 

The  editorial  assistant  appreciates  the 
patienceof  those  of  you  who  waited  a  bit 
for  your  books.  (At  one  point,  between 
handing  books  out  with  one  hand  to  the 
steady  flow  of  folks  coming  through  the 
door  and  answering  the  jangling  phone 
with  the  other,  Roxana  began  to  get  a  bit 
glassy  eyed.)  The  volume  of  requests  was 
beyond  our  wildest  expectations.  Plan  A 
for  handling  them  had  to  be  quickly 
abandoned  as  the  mail  overflowed  onto 
the  floor.  Finding  more  help  and 
switching  to  Plan  B  created  some  delay. 
Our  thanks  goes  to  USDA's  publications 
unit  for  their  able-bodied  assistance. 

Some  people  requested  yearbooks  other 
than  the  1965,  1966,  and  1967  books  we 
offered.  However,  our  offer  was  limited 
to  these  three  books.  These  three  were 
reprinted  by  GPO  for  sale  to  the  public. 
When  demand  for  them  dropped  off, 
GPO  decided  to  get  rid  of  them  to  gain 
more  warehouse  space.  They  offered 
them  to  the  Department,  and  USDA 
offered  them  to  employees.  This  was  an 
unusual  circumstance.  Ordinarily,  copies 
of  the  most  recent  books  are  available 
free  only  through  congressmen  and 
senators.  Other  yearbooks  still  in  print 
are  for  sale  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 


Office,  Washington,  B.C.  20402,  at 
varying  prices.  You  can  write  to  GPO  for 
other  books  that  you  are  interested  in. 


it  Depends  on  i-low 
You  Loolt  At  it 

It  was  refreshing  to  read  in  USDA 
(September  24.  1975)  about  the  use  of 
personal  general  aviation  aircraft  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties.  Flying  has 
its  advantages  of  which  the  saving  of  time 
is  the  greatest  one.  One  hour  enroute  is 
much  better  than  five  hours.  Charlie 
Carlisle  would  find  fiying  an  even  greater 
advantage  if  he  lived  in  an  area  where  the 
cost  of  automobile  gasoline  approached 
or  equalled  the  cost  of  aviation  gasoline. 
With  higher  fixed  costs  the  cost  of  flying 
is  just  a  little  higher  than  driving  when  put 
on  a  mileage  basis,  but  cheaper  on  nerves 
and  fatigue. 

I  can  envy  Charlie  because  I  am  not  in  a 
location  or  position  where  flying  personal 
aircraft  would  be  advantageous.  My  only 
question  is  why  did  Charlie  trade  off  a 
good  Mooney? 

E.G.S.,  ARS 
Mayzguez,  Puerto  Rico 


I  protest  as  a  fellow  federal  employeeand 
a  good  taxpayer  to  such  shenanigans  as 
"good  ole  Charlie"  and  "his  fellow  FNS 
buddies"  are  pulling.  He  could  make  a  lot 
of  telephone  calls  to  Tulsa  for  the 
22(1/ mile  cost  to  fly  round  trip  from 
Dallas  to  Tulsa.  Personally,  I  believe  he  is 
enjoying  his  travel  too  much— at  the  cost 
of  us  gullible  taxpayers.  Wonder  why  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  costs  us  so  much? 

A.N.S.,  ARS 
Tifton,  Ga. 


FNS  in  Dallas  points  out  that  the 
Government's  travel  regulations  don't 
specify  what  means  of  transportation  an 
employee  must  use.  In  Charlie  Carlisle's 
case,  they  saw  definite  advantages  to  his 
use  of  his  own  plane  over  the  use  of  his  car 
or  commercial  carriers  to  make  his 
rounds. 


USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Com- 
munication, Washington,  D.C.  20250,  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Retirees  who  request 
it  may  continue  to  receive  USDA. 
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Legwork  for 
Food  Stamps 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  now  claims 
over  two-thirds  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  total  annual  budget.  Effi- 
cient operation  of  this  complex  program 
requires  the  cooperation  of  the  banks, 
county  and  state  welfare  employees,  and 
retail  grocery  stores. 

Donald  Hoffman  is  one  of  several 
hundred  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  field 
employees  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  whose  job  is  to  keep  every- 
one cooperating  and  to  make  sure  they 
understand  and  abide  by  the  program's 
regulations.  Operating  out  of  the  FNS 
field  office  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Hoffman 
and  assistant  Dick  Palmer  supervise  19 
counties.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin — over  10,000  square 
miles — is  assigned  to  them.  Within  this 
vast  territory  are  753  retail  food  stores 
and  180  banks  which  they  try  to  visit  at 
least  once,  sometimes  twice,  a  year.  They 
also  make  dozens  of  information  contacts 
each  year  with  police  departments, 
welfare  office  and  others. 


"Scheduling  has  to  be  really  efficient," 
says  Hoffman  who  makes  from  12  to  15 
contacts  a  day ^iid  travels  from  1 00  to  200 
C  [-|Tijlesj|i?tQUj&feiHiS'^ssentially  rural  area  to 
ao  it.  "We  don't  have  many  stores  in  each 
of  our  small  towns,"  he  says,  "so  we  find 
ourselves  traveling  from  town  to  town." 


The  contacts  Hoffman  visits  are  part  of 
an  operating  system  for  the  food  stamp 
program  which  begins  when  the  coupons 
are  printed  under  security  conditions  as 
tight  as  those  used  in  printing  our  nation's 
currency.  The  stamps  are  sent  to  banks 
who  distribute  them  to  coupon  outlets. 
Stamp  users  obtain  their  coupons  then 
take  them  to  an  authorized  retail  store  to 
purchase  eligible  food.  The  store 
manager  in  turn  takes  the  stamps  to  his 
local  bank  for  reimbursement  any  time 
he's  making  a  normal  banking  visit.  The 
bank  credits  his  account  for  the  face  value 
of  the  stamps  and  sends  them  on  to  the 
regional  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  get  its 
money  back.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
destroys  the  spent  food  coupons  and  is 
reimbursed  by  USDA. 

Hoffman  has  to  make  sure  that  banks 
know  exactly  how  to  accept  food  stamps 


Donald  Hoffman  travels  100  to  200  miles  a  day 
visiting  food  stamp  cooperators  like  Bruce 
Schroeder  who  runs  a  retail  grocery  store  in 
Oneida,  Wise. 

The  sign  in  the  window  of  Schroeder's  store 
proclaims  the  availability  of  the  food  stamp 
program  to  the  grocer's  customers. 
Schroeder's  is  one  of  753  retail  food  outlets 
that  Hoffman  visits  annually. 


from  retailers.  Banks  see  the  stamps  when 
they  are  crisp  and  new,  before  recipients 
have  bought  them  from  the  welfare  office, 
because  the  bulk  of  the  new  stamps  are 
stored  within  bank  security  systems. 
Then  banks  see  them  again  when  the 
retailer  turns  them  in  to  get  his  money 
back.  The  bank  forwards  a  record  of  the 
amount  of  stamps  that  each  store  in 
Hoffman's  area  turns  in,  and  these  figures 
are  retained  by  Hoffman.  Hoffman 
knows  which  stores  are  redeeming 
coupons  in  excess  of  their  competitors. 
He  then  has  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
logical  explanation  of  this  situation. 

"Before  we  go  into  a  store,  we  know 
everything  about  their  operation.  We 
know  ofany  complaints  made  about  their 
handling  of  food  stamps.  We  know  the 
value  of  the  food  stamps  they're  taking  in 
and  in  most  cases,  the  reason  for  the 
totals.  We  know  exactly  what  we're  going 
to  talk  about,"  explains  Hoffman. 

H  off  man  has  to  make  sure  that  the  stores 
in  his  area  understand  program  rules  and 
regulations.  "Stamps  are  to  be  used  to 
buy  food  for  human  consumption  and 
seeds  to  grow  food  for  humans,"  he 
explains,  and  "relatively  few  stores 
violate  regulations  intentionally.  Most 
violations  occur  when  a  new  clerk  is 
operating  the  checkout  counter,  and 
might  not  be  as  up  on  regulations  as 
necessary." 

Store  ownership  can  change  and  new 
clerks  can  be  hired,  so  Hoffman  and 
Palmer  visit  each  store  once  or  more  a 
year  to  discuss  food  stamp  regulations 
with  them.  This  helps  make  sure  the 
manager  knows  the  rules  and  won't  break 
them  inadvertently.  As  Hoffman  puts  it, 
"My  work  with  retailers  is  to  keep  them 
well-informed  of  the  regulations  and  to 
encourage  their  voluntary  compliance. 
I'm  there  to  keep  them  from  breaking  the 
rules  and  to  help  them  run  the  program  in 
the  best  way  I  can.  Retailers  found  guilty 
can  be  fined  up  to  $10,000  and  can  lose 
their  privilege  to  accept  food  stamps  for 
up  to  3  years. 

"The  retail  store  owner,"  Hoffman  says, 
"often  walks  a  tightrope.  Sometimes  he 
faces  the  possibility  of  losing  a  customer 
when  he  applies  our  regulations.  I  tell  him 
'that's  the  law,'  and  he  must  tell  the 
customer  'I've  got  to  follow  the  rules  or  I 
won't  be  able  to  accept  food  stamps  at 
all.'  " 


On  occasion,  Hoffman  will  receive  com- 
plaints regarding  the  food  stamp 
practices  of  a  certain  retailer  and  these 
must  be  resolved  to  his  satisfaction. 
Hoffman  says  he  gets  most  of  these  com- 
plaints from  the  public,  usually  through  a 
welfare  office.  Occasionally  when  he's  in 
a  store,  a  customer  may  tell  him  that  he  or 
she  saw  something  amiss. 

When  he  thinks  a  store  owner  is 
purposely  violating  the  rules,  the  matter 
is  referred  to  the  Department's  Office  of 
Investigation  and  Hoffman  withdraws. 

Nationally,  approximately  60  stores  a 
month  find  themselves  disqualified  for 
periods  of  30  days  to  3  years.  "Some 
stores,"  Hoffman  says,  "will  simply  with- 
draw from  the  program  rather  than  face 
the  public  embarrassment  of  being  dis- 
qualified." If  a  retailer  or  wholesaler  is 
disqualified,  Hoffman  visits  him  one 
more  time  to  pick  up  food  stamp  litera- 
ture and  to  arrange  for  a  final  redemp- 
tion of  the  business'  food  stamps. 

Another  of  Hoffman's  jobs  is  to  authorize 
stores  that  want  to  get  into  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  program  is  now 
available  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  food  stamp  program 
first  came  to  each  county,  a  meeting  was 
held  inviting  all  retail  and  wholesale  food 
store  owners  to  come  to  learn  about  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  Any  wholesaler  or 
retailer  who  expressed  further  interest 
was  given  additional  information.  At  pre- 
sent, retailers  and  wholesalers  are  not 
solicited  to  participate  in  the  program. 


They  must  request  to  participate  by 
calling  or  writing  Hoffman  or  one  of  his 
counterparts  throughout  the  country. 

When  Hoffman  is  contacted,  he  mails  the 
store  manager  information  about  the 
program  and  an  application  to 
participate. 

Hoffman  or  Palmer  then  visit  the  store, 
explain  how  the  program  works,  take  the 
completed  application  from  the  retailer 
or  wholesaler,  and  usually  give  him  a  card 
then  and  there  authorizing  him  to  partici- 
pate. They  also  provide  the  store  with 
other  needed  forms,  literature,  and  a 
poster  that  says,  "We  Accept  Food 
Stamps"  to  hang  in  the  store  window. 

"Few  stores  asking  to  participate  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  are  turned  down. 
When  one  is,  it's  generally  because  it 
doesn't  carry  enough  of  the  staple  foods 
or  is  not  primarily  a  food  retailer," 
Hoffman  pointed  out. 

Hoffman  feels  most  retailers  realize  that 
he's  there  to  help  and  are  happy  to  see 
him.  They  profit  from  the  food  stamp 
program  through  a  higher  volume  of 
business  because  the  food  stamps  give 
needy  families  increased  food  pur- 
chasing power. 

Not  every  retail  grocer  wants  to  be  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  however.  Hoffman 
tells  a  story  about  one  rural  grocer 
running  a  small  store  who  said  he  didn't 
want  to  participate  because  he  did 
enough  business.  If  he  had  more,  he'd  just 
have  to  hire  more  help.  D 


NEWS 


Among  the  things  Hoffman  (left)  and 
Schroeder  (right)  discuss  when  the  field 
representative  calls  are  any  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  food  stamp  program  since 
Hoffman's  last  visit.  Two  years  ago.  for 
instance,  grocers  were  authorized  to  accept 


food  stamps  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  home 
gardens.  Schroeder  also  allows  needy  persons 
to  purchase  food  from  him  under  the 
Womens'.  Infants,  and  Children's  Program 
(WIC),  another  U  S  DA  farytily  food  assistance 
program. 


Solution  or  Problem? 

Are  you  part  of  USDA's  paperwork  solu- 
tion or  part  of  its  paperwork  problem? 

You'll  have  a  better  idea  at  the  end  of 
this  month  when  USDA's  Forms  and 
Reports  Reduction  Campaign  ends  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Finance 
tallies  up  the  kill. 

At  the  end  of  December  1975,  halfway 
through  the  campaign,  agencies  reported 
eliminating  2,275  forms  and  improving 
121  others  for  an  annual  savings  of  more 
than  $5.5  million.  They  also  eliminated 
170  reports  and  improved  64  others, 
avoiding  $510,000  in  yearly  costs. 

When  the  campaign  began  last 
November,  Secretary  Butz  noted  that 
forms,  reports,  and  the  systems  they  are  a 
part  of  make  up  a  large  share  of  the 
Department's  operatingcosts — over  $150 
million  per  year.  Put  another  way,  we  had 
989,224  cubic  feet  of  records  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1975.  That  was  about  36,500 
more  file  drawerfuls  than  we  had  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1974. 

The  Secretary  asked  everyone  to  take  a 
look  at  the  forms  and  reports  they 
controlled,  then  try  to  reduce  the  number 
of  forms  by  20  percent  and  the  number  of 
reports  by  10  percent. 

For  forms  and  reports  which  they  did 
not  control,  employees  were  asked  to 
send  their  paperwork  suggestions  to  their 
deputy  administrator  for  management  or 
directly  to  campaign  chairman  J.  Paul 
Bolduc,  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
administration.  Program  managers,  in 
particular,  were  asked  to  review  both  the 
paperwork  they  required  of  other  people 
and  the  paperwork  others  required  of 
them. 

Besides  appealing  to  each  employee  to 
join  the  campaign,  Bolduc  set  up  six 
special  review  teams  to  study  special 
areas  of  forms  and  reports.  These  areas 
include  automated  data  systems,  budget, 
communication,  equal  opportunity, 
personnel,  and  procurement. 

Step  one  in  the  campaign  was  an  inven- 
tory of  the  forms  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment's agencies  (an  inventory  of  reports 
was  already  being  sent  annually  to  OMF 
by  the  agencies).  For  some,  that  inven- 
tory was  a  revelation.  One  agency,  for 
example,  had  estimated  that  it  had  about 
5,400  forms.  But  the  inventory  revealed 
closer  to  12,000  forms! 

A  campaign  instructional  pamphlet 
told  program  personnel  to  categorize 
their  forms  and  reports  as  necessary,  nice- 
to-have,  and  unnecessary.  What  to  do 
with  those  in  the  first  and  last  categories 
would  be  obvious.  But  that  hazier  middle 
group  would  need  study.  By  measuring 
usefulness  versus  cost,  managers  were 
asked  to  decide  which  forms  and  reports 


could  be  eliminated,  improved,  or 
consolidated  with  similar  ones. 

Ironically,  the  Department-wide 
review  may  actually  spawn  some  new 
forms  and  reports.  In  the  instructional 
pamphlet  sent  to  program  managers, 
OMF  pointed  out  that  as  they  evaluate 
their  paperwork,  managers  might  find 
that  they  need  some  information  which 
they  are  not  getting.  Part  of  their  evalua- 
tion should  then  include  initiating  proce- 
dures to  meet  this  newly-identified 
information  need. 

Paperwork  evaluation  takes  time  and 
mental  effort,  requires  hard  decisions  and 
diverts  attention  from  day-to-day 
concerns.  But  ultimately  it  saves  time  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  paperwork  and 
assuring  managers  that  they  are  getting 
the  information  they  need — and  no  more. 
In  a  memo  at  the  start  of  the  campaign, 
chairman  Bolduc  told  employees,  "I  am 
convinced  that  this  campaign  can  only 
produce  winners — you,  if  you  take  part, 
your  agency,  and  the  Department." 

If  you  haven't  yet  taken  your  whack  at 
a  form  or  report,  hurry  up — the  cam- 
paign's almost  over!  Be  a  part  of  the 
paperwork  solution! 


New  GS  Classification  IVIethod 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  recently 
approved  a  plan  to  implement  a  new 
method  for  classifying  most  nonsuper- 
visory  white  collar  jobs  in  grades  GS-1 
through  GS-15.  This  will  affect  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  positions  in 
USDA. 

The  new  classification  method,  which 
has  been  under  study  by  the  CSC  for  over 
3  years,  will  help  make  classification 
more  understandable  to  employees  and 
produce  more  uniform  classification 
nationwide.  The  last  major  change  in 
Federal  classification  occurred  over  26 
years  ago  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949. 

The  method,  called  the  Factor  Evalua- 
tion System  (FES),  describes  and 
evaluates  positions  in  terms  of  factors, 
factor  levels  and  benchmarks,  with  point- 
rating  used  to  grade  individual  positions. 
Eight  occupations  have  been  studied  and 
draft  standards  will  be  issued  in  the  near 
future  for  nationwide  trial  by  all  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies. 
Following  the  trial,  CSC  will  review  com- 
ments from  agencies  and  unions  before 
each  new  job  standard  is  issued  in  final 
form.  Mandatory  use  of  the  FES  is  slated 
to  start  around  November  1976.  Full 
implementation  would  take  place  over 
the  next  5  years  as  new  standards  are 
issued  for  individual  occupations. 

A  previous  field  test  and  review  of  the 
new  system  indicated  that  it  is  an 
improvement  over  the  present  system  and 
that  it  is  more  understandable  and 
acceptable  to  supervisors  and  employees. 

Working  with  USDA  agencies,  the 
Office  of  Personnel,  is  developing  plans 


for  training,  implementation  and  other 
operational  activities  of  the  new  classi- 
fication method.  Detailed  information  on 
the  eight  occupations  to  be  used  in  the 
nationwide  FES  trial  and  on  the  nine 
factors  it  measures,  will  be  available  this 
spring. 


Food  for  Chiild  Care  Programs 

USDA  recently  announced  its  regula- 
tions for  an  expanded  food  program  for 
children  in  day  care  centers. 

The  Child  Care  Food  Program, 
created  by  Public  Law  94-105,  replaces 
and  expands  the  old  USDA  day  care  pro- 
gram which  operated  under  the  Special 
Food  Service  Program  for  children.  The 
program  provides  federal  reimburse- 
ments for  breakfasts,  lunches,  suppers 
and  snacks  served  in  eligible  day  care 
centers. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  legislation, 
public  and  nonprofit  private  day  care 
centers  are  now  eligible  for  the  program. 
This  includes  settlement  houses.  Head 
Start  centers,  family  day  care  homes  and 
recreation  centers.  Previously,  the  pro- 
gram was  limited  to  day  care  centers  serv- 
ing areas  of  economic  need  or  areas  with  a 
high  concentration  of  working  mothers. 

The  program  is  authorized  by  the  new 
legislation  to  run  to  Sept.  30,  1978.  To 
participate  in  it,  the  new  regulations  pro- 
vide that  day  care  centers  must  either 
have  a  tax  exempt  status,  be  moving 
toward  that  status,  or  participate  in 
another  federal  program  requiring  non- 
profit status.  The  day  care  program  must 
also  be  non-residential  and  licensed  or 
meet  federal  interagency  day  care 
requirements. 

For  more  information,  contact 
H'illiam  G.  Baling.  National  Program 
Manager,  Child  Nutrition  Division, 
USDA-FNS,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Avoid  Woe  In  The  Snow 

During  the  winter  months.  National 
Forests  are  filled  with  exciting  and  enjoy- 
able snowtime  activities.  And  even 
though  the  Forests  are  large,  in  some 
areas  persons  traveling  on  skis,  snow- 
mobiles or  snowshoes  must  share  a 
common  trail.  While  traffic  jams  are  not 
the  usual,  the  use  of  common  trails  calls 
for  the  use  of  some  common  sense  to 
avoid  accidents.  In  the  pamphlet.  Winter 
Travel  in  National  Forests  (PA- 1089), 
USDA's  Forest  Service  offers  some  dps 
to  help  you  stay  accident-free.  Also 
included  in  the  pamphlet  are  instructions 
on  what  to  do  if  you  are  lost  or  injured 
and  the  symptoms  and  treatments  for 
illnesses  that  could  affect  winter 
travelers — frostbite,  hypothermia,  etc.  If 
you  would  like  a  free  copy  of  the 
pamphlet,  write:  Forest  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250. 


All,  Pure,  100  Percent— 

And  They  Mean  It 

Any  meat  and  poultry  product  that 
claims  on  its  label  to  be"Air'  or"Pure"  or 
"100  Percent"  of  anything  really  means  it. 
As  of  December  31,1 975,  use  of  the  three 
terms  was  prohibited  on  labels  of  meat 
and  poultry  products  that  contain  more 
than  one  ingredient.  The  regulation  that 
does  the  prohibiting  was  adopted  by 
USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  as  a  result  of  a  court 
order  against  the  use  of  these  terms  on 
frankfurter  labels.  Since  most  processed 
meat  and  poultry  products  contain  small 
amounts  of  seasoning  and  curing  agents, 
they  do  not  comply  with  the  court's 
interpretation  of  the  terms,  APHIS  offi- 
cials say.  Accordingly,  the  three  terms  are 
reserved  for  truly  pure  products. 

Farm  Youth  Exchange 

Thirty  young  people  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture from  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will 
participate  next  summer  in  the  first  inter- 
national 4-H  exchange  program  between 
the  two  nations.  The  exchange  marks  the 
first  time  that  young  people  from  both 
nations  will  be  able  to  live  and  work 
directly  with  farm  families  of  each  respec- 
tive country. 

The  new  program  was  announced 
by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  National  4-H  Foundation, 
the  Embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
International  Harvester  Company,  which 
has  granted  funds  to  help  make  this 
pioneering  effort  possible. 


COMMENTS 

The  Facts  on  Scabies 

For  some  time  people  in  Pennsylvania 
and  surrounding  states  have  been 
stricken  with  human  scabies,  originating 
from  animals.  I  have  talked  to  several 
people  infested  with  them.  None  of  them 
knew  enough  about  scabies.  Please  get 
the  facts. 


P.J.G.,  APHIS 
Greencastle,  Pa. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service's  staff 
scientist  in  charge  of  man  and  animal 
insects  tells  me  that  it's  possible  for 
humans  to  pick  up  scab  mites  from  direct 
contact  with  an  animal,  but  it's  not 
probable  that  these  would  cause  an 
"infestation."  The  mite  would  be  more 
likely  to  take  a  taste,  say  "ugh,"  and 
quit  the  vicinity.  Cattle  mites,  he  says, 
almost  never  get  on  humans,  and  the 
situation  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  the 
mites  which  cause  mange  in  dogs. 

My  expert  points  out,  however,  that  there 
is  a  species  of  mite  which  does  attack 


humans.  So  if  you're  itchy  and  can't 
determine  the  cause,  see  your  doctor.  All 
itching  doesn't  necessarily  indicate  mites. 
But  if  your  doctor  determines  that  the 
little  pests  are  the  cause  of  your 
discomfort,  he  can  prescribe  the  proper 
treatment  to  rid  you  of  them. 


PEOPLE 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Congressional  and  Public  Affairs 

Paul  A.  Theis  was  recently  named  deputy 
under  secretary  of  agriculture  for 
congressional  and  public  affairs.  In  his 
new  position,  Theis  will  direct  the 
recently  combined  activities  of  USDA's 
congressional  liaison  and  public  affairs 
offices.  Theis  came  to  USDA  from  the 
White  House  where  he  served  as 
executive  editor  since  August  1974.  In 
that  position,  he  directed  the  preparation 
and  coordination  of  President  Ford's 
speeches,  public  statements,  messages  to 
Congress,  and  other  public  documents 
and  articles  which  carried  the  President's 
name  or  signature. 

Young  Engineer  of  the  Year 

Dr.  Lowry  A.  //orper  was  recently  named 
National  Young  Engineer  of  the  Year  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

The  soil  physicist,  who  works  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service's  Southern 
Region  was  cited  by  his  peers  as  an 
aggressive  and  innovative  scientist.  Dr. 
Harper's  research  accomplishments 
include  work  in  carbon  dioxide  transfer 
from  air  to  crops  under  field  conditions, 
and  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
transducer  for  measuring  net  solar 
radiation. 


PERSON 

TO 

PERSON 

Women  in  the  Woods 

Forestry  was  once  labeled  "man's  work.'" 
But  "men's  work"  and  "women's  work" 
are  gradually  blending  into  just  "work." 
As  women  train  for  and  enter  jobs  that 
were  traditionally  closed  to  them, 
USDA's  Forest  Service  finds  itself 
sending  more  and  more  women  off  to  the 
woods. 

Kaya  Hoshino,  for  example,  is  a  geologist 
with  the  Forest  Service  stationed  at  the 


regional  office  in  Missoula,  Mont.  Born 
in  Chicago,  she  attended  high  school  in 
Pennsylvania,  college  in  Ohio,  then 
moved  West  to  stake  out  her  career  in  a 
field  that's  "new" — for  women,  at  least. 

Now  attached  to  the  regional  office's 
Division  of  Engineering,  Hoshino  spends 
part  of  her  time  analyzing  rock  and  soil 
samples  and  the  rest  of  it  out  on  the  road 
with  drill  rig  crews  looking  for  them. 

Is  the  Forest  Service  receptive  to  women 
in  their  new  roles?  "I  have  found  in  the 
Forest  Service  that  your  willingness  to 
work  and  how  good  a  job  you  do  matters 
most,  not  whether  you're  male  or  female, 
or  supervisor  or  technician,"  says 
entomologist  Iral  Ragenovich.  She 
picked  up  summer  work  experience  with 
the  Forest  Service  while  earning  bachelor 
degrees  in  biology  and  forestry  and  a 
masters  degree  in  entomology.  Now  she's 
assigned  to  the  Alexandria,  La.,  field 
office  of  the  Forest  Service's  south- 
eastern area  state  and  private  forestry 
branch.  Most  of  Ragenovich's  time  is 
spent  in  the  field,  and  she  wouldn't  have  it 
any  other  way.  "Everything  I  do,"  she 
says,  "and  everywhere  I  go,  and  the 
people  I  meet  are  all  interesting,  and  I 
enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  Last  spring  I 
spent  two  and  one-half  months  in  the 
Alabama  swamps  working  on  a  pilot 
study  for  forest  tent  caterpillar.  I  loved  it 
and  the  guys  I  worked  with  were  great. 
They  said  1  added  a  whole  new  dimension 
to  working  in  the  swamp.  I'll  bet  I  did!" 

Joanne  McElfresh  didn't  wait  for  times  to 
change.  She  broke  with  tradition  early. 
She  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Montana  Schoolof  Forestry  in  1956  after 
working  summers  on  forests  in  Idaho  and 
Montana.  In  1957  she  became  the  first 
woman  classified  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as,  and  hired  by  the  Forest 


Service  as,  a  professional  forester.  She's 
nowa  timber  management  coordinator  in 
southwest  Montana,  working  on  a  com- 
prehensive inventory  of  the  timber 
resources  in  that  area. 

As  a  woman  forester  she  encountered 
some  rough  spots  in  her  almost  20-year 
career,  she  admits.  But  she's  quick  to 
praise  the  progressive  bosses  she's  had 
and  to  point  out  that,  in  her  experience, 
they're  the  ones  who've  made  it  to  the  top 
over  time. 


Iral  Ragenovich 


Joanne  McElfresh 


Kaya  Hoshino 
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Serving  the 
Bicentennial 
for  Lunch 


This  year  is  an  important  one  for  all 
Americans,  but  it  has  special  significance 
for  school  lunch  workers  across  the 
Nation — 1976  marks  both  200  years  of 
American  independence  and  30  years  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

To  celebrate  these  two  anniversaries, 
USDA,  the  child  nutrition  directors  in 
state  departments  of  education,  and 
ASFSA — The  American  School  Food 
Service  Association — are  sponsoring  a 
Child  Nutrition  Bicentennial  Project. 

Last  year  several  representatives  of  these 
three  groups  set  up  a  child  nutrition 
bicentennial  committee  to  develop  plans 
for  this  project. 

"We  have  roughly  10  or  12  committee 
members,"  says  Herb  Rorex,  committee 
chairman  and  assistant  to  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  Administrator  Edward 
Hekman.  "They  include  FNS  repre- 
sentatives, a  representative  from  the  state 
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school  lunch  directors  and  the  ASFSA 
president  and  president-elect,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  staff  members  from  their 
headquarters,  including  the  editor  of 
their  magazine." 

The  bicentennial  project  is  more  than  an 
anniversary  celebration,  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  combine  bicentennial- 
theme  activities  with  the  primary  goal  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program, 
according  to  Gene  Dickey,  manager  of 
the  school  nutrition  programs  branch  of 
the  child  nutrition  division. 

"The  national  charter  of  the  school  lunch 
program  has  several  thrusts,"  Dickey 
points  out,  "but  basically  it  is  a  program 
that  places  responsibility  on  USDA,  as 
administering  agency,  to  maintain  and 
monitor  the  nutritional  well-being  of  all 
the  nation's  children."  The  end  of  1975 
saw  25.4  million  children  in  the  School 
Lunch  Program. 

With  a  responsibility  of  this  magnitude, 
the  bicentennial  provides  a  springboard 
to  reach  those  people  who  are  not  pre- 
sently involved  or  familiar  with  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program. 

"There  are  a  number  of  objectives," 
Dickey  comments.  "One  is  to  create  a 
national  awareness  of  what  our  program 
is  about  and  what  its  objectives  are;  to  let 
people  and  administrators  who  do  not 


have  a  program  know  what  is  available. 
Another  objective  is  to  increase  partic- 
ipation in  those  schools  that  already  have 
the  program  through  an  increased  aware- 
ness or  increased  emphasis  on  nutrition 
education." 

The  committee  began  plans  for  the 
bicentennial  project  over  a  year  ago,  and 
decided  to  promote  all  three  bicentennial 
themes:  Heritage  '76,  Festival  U.S.A., 
and  Horizon  '76. 

"Under  the  Heritage  '76  theme  we  have 
developed  a  series  of  15  menus  that  trace 
our  country's  history  from  the  colonial 
period,  on  up  two  centuries,"  says 
Donna  Roberts,  editor  of  ASFSA's 
School  Foodservice  Journal. 

"The  menus  are  not  actually  menus  of  the 
period,"  the  editor  explains.  "A  menu  of 
the  period  would  not  meet  Type  A 
requirements,  so  we  had  to  keep  in  mind 
those  requirements,  food  costs  and  food 
availability,  children's  preferences  and 
that  sort  of  thing  when  designing  these 
menus." 

Rather  than  suggesting  authentic  menus 
of  the  period,  she  continued,  "We  tried  to 
give  some  flavor  of  the  period  through  the 
food  and  through  the  names  that  we 
assigned  to  various  menu  items." 

The  Heritage  '76  menu  for  March,  for 
example,  celebrates  America  as  the  great 
melting  pot  and  consists  of  Melting  Pot 
Stew  accompanied  by  Dutch  Delight 
Salad  and  English  Crumpets  with  butter. 
Dessert  is  a  Chinese  Almond  Cookie  and 
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This  pennant  will  he  awarded  to  schools 
meeting  the  participation  guidelines  for  the 
School  Lunch  Bicentennial  Project.  Bryan 
High  School  in  Bryan,  Ohio,  was  the  first 
school  to  earn  one  for  its  cafeteria.   The 
Bicentennial  projects  runs  through 
December   1976. 


Settler's  Milk  will  be  served  with  the 
meal.  Young  diners  will  celebrate  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  April  with  Cajun 
Creation  served  on  Louisiana  Rice. 
Pirates  Treasure  Spinach,  River  Boat 
Salad,  and  French  Bread  with  butter  will 
be  served  as  side  dishes.  A  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cookie  and  Mississippi  Milk  will 
round  out  the  meal. 

Many  schools  will  be  celebrating  the 
Festival  U.S.A.  theme  during  National 
School  Lunch  Week  in  October.  Part  of 
this  theme  is  "Invite  America  to  Lunch." 
For  this  aspect  of  the  project,  sponsors 
are  encouraging  school  lunch  managers 
to  invite  senior  citizens,  parents,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  other  members  of  the 
community  to  lunch.  All  schools 
participating  in  Festival  U.S.A.  will  be 
encouraged  to  serve  the  "universal 
menu,"  a  special  menu  developed  by 
ASFSA,  on  Wednesday  of  National 
School  Lunch  Week.  This  year's  menu  is 
called  the  "All  American  Lunch"  and  fea- 
tures a  cheeseburger. 

The  third  bicentennial  theme.  Horizon 
'76,  includes  projects  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  country's  third 
century  through  and  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  good  eating  habits. 

"We  are  hoping  that  the  bicentennial 
festivities  through  the  Child  Nutrition 
Bicentennial  Project  will  teach  children 
more  about  good  nutrition  and 
encourage  them  to  eat  lunch  at  school." 
says  editor  Roberts. 

To  encourage  schools'  involvement  in  the 
bicentennial  project.  USDA  will  award  a 
pennant  to  each  qualifying  school.  To 
receive  the  award  a  school  must  do  two  of 
the  following  things;  serve  one  of  the 
Heritage  menus  during  the  bicentennial 
period;  serve the"universal  menu"  during 
School  Lunch  Week,  and  participate  in 
"Invite  America  to  Lunch";  or  increase 
participation  in  school  food  service  pro- 
grams. Under  the  third  requirement,  a 
school  will  have  to  increase  lunch  or 
breakfast  participation  by  an  average  of  5 
percent  or  more  for  any  one  month 
between  September  1975  and  October  31, 
1976.  Any  school  with  100  percent  partic- 
ipation automatically  qualifies,  as  will 
any  school  with  90  percent  or  more 
participation  for  2  months. 

Project  sponsors  are  encouraging  indivi- 
dual schools  to  develop  bicentennial  pro- 
grams of  their  own,  particularly  in 
instances  where  it  is  possible  to  tie  in  a 
local  historical  event. 

"The  people  in  the  field  have  a  lot  of 
imagination,"  says  Gene  Dickey.  "And 
they  are  more  than  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  do  all  sorts  of  things.  .We  are 
suggesting  to  them  that  they  try  to  tie  in 
with   local   bicentennial  activities — that 


they  contact  their  local  bicentennial 
groups  and  work  with  their  state  com- 
missions to  develop  their  own  menus  and 
their  own  activities." 

While  the  School  Lunch  Bicentennial 
Project  is  not  a  contest,  it  will  produce  a 
lot  of  winners — the  students  who  will  get 
a  lesson  in  good  nutrition  every  time  they 
eat  in  the  cafeteria.  And  when  it's 
good  to  eat.  the  lesson  is  a  lot  easier  to 
swallow.  D 
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Population  Trends 

As  we  crystal-ball  gaze  and  look  ahead  to 
what  1976  may  hold,  you  might  want  to 
feed  a  few  population  trends  into  your 
projections.  At  last  fall's  Outlook 
Conference,  Helen  F.  McHugh,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Home  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  summarized 
them  for  conference  participants. 

In  short,  she  said,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
working  population  must  support 
increasing  percentages  of  young  and  old; 
that  a  greater  number  of  women  than 
men  will  be  found  in  most  population  seg- 
ments; that  as  many  people  have  had 
more  than  12  years  of  education  as  have 
had  less;  that  one  out  of  ten  families  is 
headed  by  a  woman  and  about  one  out  of 
seven  are  nonnuclear  in  character.  The 
numbers  of  people  living  in  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  are  increasing;  and.  while 
the  population  is  highly  mobile,  moves 
are  occurring  at  a  decreasing  rate.  The 
South  leads  other  regions  in  the  rate  at 
which  new  households  are  being  formed. 


As  For  Income  Prospects 

McHugh  also  shared  some  observations 
on  income  prospects  with  participants  at 
the  Outlook  Conference. 

Signs  are  that  1976  and  beyond  will  see 
increased  earnings  levels  on  the  average, 
she  said.  Important  to  this  prediction  is 
the  fact  that  some  66  million  income  reci- 
pients (not  all  employed)  receive 
automatic  adjustments  in  income  with 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
pervasiveness  of  such  adjustments  has 
implications  for  future  income  levels  that 
are  not  clear,  she  added.  Such  an 
approach  to  income  changes  (costs  of 
production      when      interpreted      from 


another  vantage  point)  is  an  added  force 
in  the  cost-price  spiral.  Current  prices,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  neither  reflect  the 
representative  costs  of  production  nor  the 
worth  of  the  goods  to  the  potential 
consumer.  Furthermore,  many  items 
included  in  the  so-called  cost-of-living 
index  can  hardly  be  considered  essential 
to  one's  survival.  The  arguments  for 
adjusting  salaries  and  wages  according  to 
changes  in  some  partially-related 
apparatus  are  no  more  logical  than  a 
faculty  member  or  executive  asking  for  a 
salary  adjustment  because  he  wants  to 
send  his  children  to  a  private  school.  Yet, 
this  approach  already  is  deeply  engrained 
in  our  economy. 

The  point  ...  is  that  income  changes 
cannot  be  totally  separated  from  the  price 
structure. 

With  that  last  point  in  mind,  it's  logical 
that    ■  .  .  . 

When  We  Get  a  Raise, 
They  Get  an  Increase 

USDA  recently  announced  another 
increase  in  fees  for  meat  and  poultry 
laboratory  services. 

USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  said  the  new 
rate — $19.92  per  hour — for  all  labora- 
tory work  reflects  last  fall's  government 
pay  raises  and  increased  laboratory  costs 
during  the  past  year.  The  old  rate  was 
$19.20. 

This  laboratory  rate  is  used  in  billing 
for  services  provided  to  states  and  other 
government  agencies,  and  to  operators  of 
meat  and  poultry  establishments, 
importers  and  exporters  who  request 
laboratory  services  for  voluntary 
inspection. 

Pass  it  on. 

The  Bilberry  Factor 

With  some  help  from  the  tiny  bilberry, 
sales  of  U.S.  cultivated  blueberries  to 
Western  Europe  have  climbed 
significantly  over  the  past  3  years.  Com- 
bined U.S. -Canadian  blueberry  exports 
to  European  markets  totaled  some  14 
million  pounds  between  August  1974  and 
mid-May  1975.  The  American  and 
Canadian  berries  are  helping  to  fill  the 
gap  left  by  bilberries,  a  smaller,  darker, 
and  more  tangy  variety  that  grows  wild  in 
Poland.  Bilberry  harvests  have  declined 
steadily  in  recent  years  as  growing 
numbers  of  Polish  workers  abandon  the 
relatively  low-paying,  part-time 
harvesting  jobs  in  favor  of  full-time  farm 
or  factorv  work. 
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"MOD"  Air  Transport 
for  Livestock 

A  modular  container  designed  for  trans- 
porting livestock  in  "jumbo  jet"  air 
freighters  is  being  tested  by  USDA 
scientists  and  engineers. 

Some  air  carriers  are  purchasing 
jumbo  jets  optionally  equipped  with 
extra  air  conditioning  capacity  and  non- 
corrosive  cabin  areas.  They  anticipate 
transporting  large  numbers  of  livestock 
to  overseas  markets,  according  to  Hunt 
Ashby.  an  agricultural  marketing 
specialist  with  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

The  20x10x10  foot  aluminum  con- 
tainer has  a  number  of  special  features, 
including  tubular  side  bars  and  three 
decks  with  diamond  mesh  (expanded 
metal)  floors.  The  pen  mesh  flooring 
aUows  maximum  ventilation,  a  critical 
factor  for  livestock  during  transit.  The 
solid  floors  now  used  tend  to  block  air 
circulation  and  trap  hot  air.  This  creates  a 
hazard  for  the  animals. 

The  open  mesh  floor  remains  dry  and 
clean,  giving  livestock  surer  footing 
during  loading  and  unloading.  Animals 
may  be  injured  if  they  fall  on  solid  floors 
that  are  slippery  with  animal  wastes. 

During  transit,  a  floor  pan  collects  the 
animal  wastes,  which  can  then  be  flushed 
and/ or  vacuumed  for  disposal  in  airport 
sewage  systems. 

The  modular  container  system  allows 
livestock  shipments  to  be  mixed  with 
other  types  of  containerized  cargo, 
reports  Ashby. 

Results  of  tests  with  the  experimental 
module  will  be  useful  in  determining  the 
ultimate  dimensions  and  design  of  future 
containers  for  air  transport  of  livestock. 
The  tests  were  conducted  by  an  ARS 
multidisciplinary  team  made  up  of 
Ashby,  agricultural  engineer  William 
Bailey,  and  agricultural  economist 
William  Kindya  at  the  Beltsville  Agri- 
cultural Research  Center. 


Kepone  from  MIrex 

USDA  has  launched  an  intensive  review 
of  the  pesticide  residues  resulting  from 
the  cooperative  federal-state  Imported 
Fire  Ant  Control  Program. 

The  review  was  initiated  after  prelimi- 
nary results  of  USDA-supported 
research  indicated  that  very  small 
amounts  of  the  chemical  kepone  are 
slowly  formed  from  mirex  under  condi- 
tions of  direct  sunlight  and  moisture. 
Mirex  has  been  used  widely  in  the 
imported  fire  ant  control  program  in  the 
southern  states. 

Scientists  have  recently  recovered 
small  amounts  of  kepone  and  other  com- 
pounds in  addition  to  mirex  from  an 
experimental  plot  where  mirex  was 
applied  at  unusually  high  concentrations 
in  1 962  and  from  a  site  where  an  airplane 
carrying  mirex  bait  crashed  in  1969. 


USDA  officials  said  that  laboratory 
studies  support  the  finding  that  some 
kepone  can  result  from  the  exposure  of 
mirex  to  ultra-violet  hght.  These  results 
indicated  a  potential  means  by  which 
both  mirex  and  kepone  eventually  dis- 
appear from  the  environment. 

Since  1972,  the  fire  ant  control  pro- 
gram has  been  extensively  monitored. 
These  studies  have  not  shown  any 
evidence  of  kepone  in  the  environment 
resulting  from  aerial  application  of  mirex 
to  control  the  fire  ant. 

This  is  because  of  the  very  low  amount 
of  mirex  used  per  acre,  which  results  in 
residue  levels  so  low  that  they  cannot  be 
detected  by  established  laboratory 
procedures. 

Clothing  Outlays 

Americans  spent  an  estimated  $369  a 
person  on  clothing  and  shoes  in  1975, 
according  to  consumer  specialists  with 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
While  that's  $19  more  than  in  1974, 
higher  prices  rather  than  increased 
buying  accounted  for  about  three-fifths 
of  the  increase.  This  year,  apparel  prices 
are  expected  to  continue  climbing,  but 
persistent  pressures  on  consumer  income 
will  probably  prevent  any  sizable  advance 
in  average  clothing  expenditures. 


Loan  Rate  Lowered     ..  ,.>«x-«^='fs 

Farmers  Home  Administration  will  now 
make  housing  loans  to  families  of  low  and 
moderate  income  for  single  family  homes 
at  an  interest  rate  of  %-Va  percent.  The  pre- 
vious rate  of  9  percent  had  been  in  effect 
since  September  1975. 

The  new  rate  will  apply  to  FmH  A  loans 
to  eligible  families  for  purchase  or 
improvement  of  individual  homes. 
FmHA's  rate  is  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent interest  rate  on  housing  loans 
insured  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Veterans 
Administration. 

The  interest  rate  of  9  percent  will 
continue  to  be  applied  to  FmH  A  loans 
for  the  development  of  rental  and 
cooperative  housing. 

Housing  loans  are  administered  by 
FmHA  in  rural  areas  including  rural 
towns  of  not  more  than  10,000  popula- 
tion, and  in  certain  designated  towns  and 
cities  with  populations  between  10,000 
and  20,000. 


More  Pay,  Fewer  Workers 

Statistical  Reporting  Service  reports  that 
farm  wages,  cash  and  non-cash  com- 
bined, last  October  averaged  out  to  $2.63 
an  hour — up  8  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Workers  paid  by  the  hour  in  cash 
wages  only  earned  $2.65.  Meantime,  the 
total  farm  work  force  edged  down  1 
percent  from  October  1974  to  an  esti- 
mated 4.5  million  workers. 


A  Taste  for  Fungi 

Ever  since  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  started  keeping  tabs  on  U.S. 
mushroom  production  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  it's  been  up  all  the  way. 

in  the  latest  survey,  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  turned  up  299  million 
pounds  of  mushrooms  for  the  1974/75 
crop  year.  That's  7  percent  more  than  the 
previous  year's  record  outturn  of  279.6 
million  pounds. 

Pennsylvania,  top  mushroom 
producer,  grew  l''8.6  million  pounds  in 
1974/  75-60  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  and 
9  percent  above  its  1973/74  output. 

Value  of  the  latest  U.S.  crop  is  pegged 
at  over  $147  million.  Growers  averaged 
about  49  cents  a  pound,  compared  to 
about  44  cents  a  year  ago. 

Fresh  market  sales  for  1974/75 
surpassed  those  of  a  year  earlier  by  23 
percent.  At  126  million  pounds,  they 
accounted  for42  percent  of  the  U.S.  crop. 


PEOPLE 


John  Foltz  Moves  to  FAS 

John  Foltz  was  recently  named  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  agency's  foreign 
market  development  programs. 

Foltz  served  as  USDA's  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Legislative  Affairs  since 
1973.  In  1974,  he  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  a  U.N.  conference  on 
rural  development  which  was  held  in 
Bulgaria.  Last  summer,  he  represented 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  opening 
an  FAS-sponsored  food  festival  in 
Osaka,  Japan. 


New  Attache  to  Guatemala 

Francis  H.  Jack  III  was  recently 
appointed  agricultural  attache  on  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Guatemala 
City,  Guatemala.  He  succeeds  John 
McDonald,  who  has  been  reassigned 


COMMENTS 


Development  or  Deviousness? 

The  December  24  issue  carries  an  article. 
"USDA  Needs  New  Executives,"  which 
may  be  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  for  the 
reasons  noted. 

The  article  makes  the  point  that  50 
percent  of  USDA's  supergrade  managers 
can  retire  within  the  next  five  years.  My 
reaction  is — what  else  is  new?  One  should 
expect  this  to  be  a  healthy  situation.  After 
all,  these  supergraders,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
can  retire  at  age  55,  which  means  that  50 
percent  of  them  are  50  years  of  age  or 
older.  That's  good.  1  don't  think  an 
individual  can  advance  through  the  ranks 
much  more  quickly,  assuming  the  career 
system  is  working. 

I  suspect  USDA  is  not  making  the  point 
that  we  need  executive  development 
programs  because  upper  grade 
incumbents  are  getting  old  and  an 
insufficient  reservoir  of  talent  exists,  but 
rather  to  justify  alleged  circumvention  of 
the  career  system  by  selecting  younger 
career  employees  for  executive  and    .  _> 
managerial  development.  .. 


\  " 


J.G. 

Vienna,  W.  Va. 
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USDA's  Office  of  Personnel  notes  that 
the  fact  that  50  percent  of  USDA 
supergrades  will  be  eligible  for  retirement 
in  five  years  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
healthy  situation,  when,  as  the  USDA 
article  pointed  out,  46  percent  of  the  GS- 
15's  and  33  percent  of  the  GS-14's  will 
themselves  be  eligible  for  retirement  in 
the  next  five  years. 

Continuity  in  the  effective  and  elTicient 
delivery  of  services  and  programs  to  the 
people  USDA  serves  is  important.  And 
OP  hopes  current  executive  development 
efforts  will  serve  as  a  pipeline  to  assure  a 
continuing  supply  of  managerial  and 
executive  talent. 

Personnel  also  points  out  the  arduous 
assessment  process  and  competitive 
selection,  within  the  merit  system,  of 
executive  development  program 
participants  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
career  svstem.  rather  than  weaken  it. 


There's  Plenty  in  Alaska 

In  reading"Almost  All  Cropland  Now  In 
Use"  in  USDA  (October  8,  1975)  1  was 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  learn  that 


it  is  still  a  policy  of  Economic  Research 
Service  to  ignore  the  potential  crop  and 
grazing  lands  of  Alaska. 

It  probably  would  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  the  Alaska  Rural 
Development  Council  report  to  which  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
USDA  agencies  were  major  contributors 
shows  that  Alaska  has  about  1 7.5  million 
acres  of  tillable  land  plus  about  10  million 
acres  suitable  for  conventional  livestock 
grazing  plus  approximately  100  million 
acres  suitable  for  reindeer  and  muskox 
grazing. 

Since  your  article,  and  presumably  the 
ERS  report,  listed  potential  acres,  it 
seems  that  these  acreage  figures  should 
have  been  included. 

C.E.L. 

Institute  of  Agricultural  & 
Land  Resources  Management 
University  of  Alaska 
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Traveling  the  waters  of  Chincoteague 
Bay  by  sailboat  is  a  favorite  past  time  for 
Victor  H.  Berry.  Traveling  is  also  a  neces- 
sary part  of  his  job.  As  assistant  deputy 
administrator  of  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  he  travels 
about  25  percent  of  the  working  year. 

Dr.  Berry  plays  an  important  role  in 
administering  USDA's  Meat  and  Poultry 
Inspection  Program,  which  provides  for 
the  inspection  and  truthful  labeling  of  all 
meat  and  poultry  products  from  plants 
selling  across  State  lines. 

"I  feel  the  most  important  function  of  my 
job  is  to  assess  meaningful  changes 
needed  in  the  program  and  to  help  bring 
them  about,"  Dr.  Berry  said.  "And  I  do 
this  mainly  through  continual  personal 
contact  with  those  directly  carrying  out 
the  program." 

Dr.  Berry  added  he  cant  truthfully  say  he 
enjoys  so  much  travel — without  his  sail- 
boat— but  he  knows  the  job  cannot  be 
done  well  without  it. 

"1  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from 
working  with  the  Federal  program,"  he 
said.  "Because  1  know  that  a  wholesome 
meat  and  poultry  supply  is  important  to 
society.  It  gives  me  a  sense  of  worth  to 


know  that  I  am  contributing  something 
toward  satisfying  that  need." 

Since  earning  his  doctorate  in  veterinary 
medicine  atTuskegee  Institutein  1951,  he 
has  attended  five  universities,  the  USDA 
Graduate  School,  and  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Institute  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 

"It  seems  1  have  spent  almost  as  much 
time  in  school  since  receiving  my 
doctorate  as  I  did  earning  it,"  Dr.  Berry 
said. 

His  interest  in  a  veterinary  career  was 
apparent  early,  but  he  admits  that  he  was 
side-tracked  from  his  original  plans. 

"1  was  always  interested  in  the  care  of 
animals.  1  worked  after  school  with  the 
local  veterinarian  in  my  hometown. 
Valley  Center,  Kans.,  and  also  practiced 
animal  medicine  for  a  few  years  after 
graduating  from  Tuskegee.  But  I  had  all 
intentions  of  going  back  to  school  for  a 
career  in  pathology." 

His  career  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture began,  after  he  left  the  Air  Force 
in  1955  and  began  working  as  a  federal 
veterinary  medical  officer  in  the 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  area. 

With  his  experience,  administrative 
expertise,  and  determination.  Dr.  Berry 
advanced  rapidly  from  an  in-plant 
veterinary  medical  officer  in  1955  to 
Chief  of  the  Planning  Branch  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1967.  He  has  been 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Field  Operations  since  1972. 


Victor  Berry 
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Farmers  Are 
Turning  Away 
From  Plowing 


The  venerable  plow  is  steadily  yielding 
ground  to  a  more  modern  way  of 
farming — minimum  tillage  and  its  related 
methods.  Many  names  have  been  coined 
to  describe  local  variations  of  minimum 
tillage,  including  wheel-track  planting, 
zero  tillage,  no-till,  crop-residue  plant- 
ing, and  slot  planting.  But  whatever  they 
call  it,  American  farmers  turned  away 
from  plowing  and  other  traditional  till- 
age practices  in  large  numbers  during 
1975.  Minimum  tillage  was  used  on  a 
record  35.8  million  acres  during  the  year, 
2.6  m ill ian7nt>i£  acres  than  in  1974.  One 
USD  A/study  prbdiets  that  by  the  year 
2010,  /American  farmers  will  practice 
conveational  tillage  methods  on  only  5 
percent  of  our  cropland. 

Minimum  tillage  gained  its  initial 
impetus  after  World  War  II  as  farmers 
began  feeling  the  pinch  of  chronic  labor 
shortages.  Anxious  to  complete  planting 
on  time,  enterprising  farmers  learned 
how  to  save  time  and  labor  by  planting 


row  crops  in  narrow  strips  of  soil  cut  open 
by  a  coulter  blade  or  chisel.  The  narrow 
seedbed  was  then  compacted  by  the 
tractor's  wheels.  Variations  and  refine- 
ments have  come  with  the  passing  years. 
Today's  minimum  tillage  farmer  plants  a 
winter  cover  crop,  typically  rye,  after  the 
fall  harvest.  In  the  spring,  he  kills  the  rye 
with  herbicides,  then  seeds  the  main  crop 
into  the  resultant  mulch  with  a  special 
planter.  Not  a  furrow  is  turned,  nor  does 
the  farmer  need  to  reenter  the  field  until 
harvest  time,  when  he  begins  the  cycle 
anew. 

Minimum  tillage  methods  are  not  with- 
out their  problems,  however.  Insects  once 
held  in  check  by  deep  plowing  tend  to 
thrive  in  undisturbed  soil  and  mulch. 
Farmers  who  fail  to  anticipate  this  prob- 
lem and  to  select  the  proper  insecticides 
court  disaster.  Herbicide  applications 
must  be  precisely  timed  to  establish 
enough  mulch  to  check  erosion,  yet  not 
smother  the  seedlings.  Minimum  tillage 
also  tends  to  lower  soil  temperatures, 
thus  affecting  germination. 

Corn,  soybean,  and  cotton  acreage 
accounts  for  most  of  the  land  currently 
under  minimum  tillage  and  yield  results 
are  mixed.  Scientists  and  farmers  find 
that,  while  minimum  tillage  can  increase 
yields,  it  just  doesn't  work  on  some  kinds 
of    soil.    Still,    where   minimum    tillage 


greatly  redu.ce§  his  pro4uct;on  costs,  t;ljmj 
farmer  can  noiferat^^slifehtly  lovverry^eld^rvr 
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Science  will  help  remedy  these  and  other 
problems  related  to  minimum  tillage 
farming,  a  concept  recently  cited  as  a 
"truly  basic  change  in  the  history  of  our 
agriculture."  Minimum  tillage  unques- 
tionably saves  farmers  time,  labor,  and 
money.  Its  long-term  benefits,  however, 
may  well  lie  not  in  farm  economics  but  in 
conservation. 

Unturned  soil,  protected  by  its  layer  of 
mulch,  can  retain  50  percent  more  soil 
moisture  than  a  plowed  field.  On  sloping 
land  subject  to  severe  erosion  during  rain- 
storms, no-till  farming  methods  can 
reduce  soil  losses  from  75  to  95  percent. 
The  system  also  furnishes  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife. 

Minimum  tillage  also  fits  right  in  with  our 
nation's  current  push  for  energy  con- 
servation, a  consideration  that  didn't 
exist  when  the  practice  was  first  used. 

All  of  this  is  good  news  in  these  times  of 
environmental  awareness  and  conse- 
quent social  constraints.  Not  only  can 
minimum  tillage  help  save  a  life- 
sustaining  resource — it  can  also  greatly 
abate  the  critical  problem  of  pollution 
and  siltation  of  our  waterways.  It  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  O 


ABOVE — Chisel  plow  and  stalk  chopper  on  a 
Minnesota  farm  keep  old  crop  residue  on  or 
near  the  surface.   Tliis  helps  keep  soil  from 
washing  or  blowing  away. 


LEFT — Corn  grows  well  in  wheat  stubble  on  a 
no-till  farm  in  Illinois.  Wheat  and  weeds  are 
killed  chemically  at  corn  planting  time. 


NEWS 


U.S.  Pledges  $188  Million 
for  Food 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  E.  Bell  pledged  a  $188  million 
contribution  from  the  U.S.  to  the  World 
Food  Program  at  a  conference  held 
recently  in  New  York  City.  The  pledge 
represents  25  percent  of  the  program's 
$750  million  1977-78  target  for  the  two- 
year  period. 

"A  new  emphasis  is  being  given  to  the 
development  of  a  world  food  strategy," 
Bell  said,  "and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
in  the  last  biennium  more  nations 
supported  the  World  Food  Program  than 
ever  before."  The  World  Food  Program 
is  a  joint  program  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.S.  pledge  consists  of  up  to  $155 
million  worth  of  commodities,  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  estimated  as  the  cost  of 
shipping  one-half  of  the  U.S.  pledge 
commodities,  and  a  $3  million  cash  con- 
tribution to  provide  services  and  admini- 
strative direction  to  the  program. 

This  pledge  represents  a  34  percent 
increase  over  the$  140  million  U.S.  pledge 
at  the  last  pledging  conference  held  in 
Feb.  1974. 

Home  Canners  Will  Flip 

Home  canners  won't  have  to  worry  about 
lid  supplies  as  much  this  year  as  they  did 
last  summer.  USDA  says  the  supply  of 
home  canning  lids  for  1 976  will  be  almost 
double  the  amount  produced  last  year. 
More  than  4  billion  replacement  lids  will 
be  available  for  the  1976  home  canning 
season  compared  with  just  over  2  billion 
produced  last  year. 

The  increase  is  due  to  additional  lines 
placed  into  production  by  the  traditional 
canning  lid  manufacturers,  plus  the  entry 
of  new  manufacturers  in  the  market. 

Most  manufacturers  will  ship  lids  into 
southern  states  first  and  move  distribu- 
tion northward  as  the  canning  season 
approaches.  However,  some  manufac- 
turers will  ship  to  all  sections  routinely, 
with  heavier  concentration  of  shipments 
when  actual  canning  is  underway. 

Water  Outlook  Below  Average 

This  summer's  water  supply  is  expected 
to  be  below  average  in  many  parts  of  the 
West,  according  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Surveys  made  in  early  February  by 
SCS  show  an  unusually  wide  range  of 
snowpack  conditions.  One  of  the  lightest 
snowpacks  on  record  was  measured  in 
California's  Sierra  Nevada  range  and 
western  Nevada,  while  the  snowpack  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  on  record  on  some 


local  watersheds  in  Wyomingand  eastern 
Montana.  Snowpack  accumulated  in 
winter  and  spring  provides  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  western  water  supply  during 
the  year. 

SCS  points  out  that  carryover 
reservoir  storage  is  above  average  over 
much  of  the  West.  This  supplemental 
water  supply  will  help  ease  the  expected 
deficiencies  in  most  areas.  In  south- 
eastern Colorado,  however,  where 
drought  has  already  damaged  much  of 
the  winter  wheat  crop,  carryover  storage 
is  only  20  percent  of  normal. 


New  Discharge  Rules  Would 
Affect  Livestock  Operations 

USDA  and  State  research  and  extension 
personnel  located  in  major  livestock  pro- 
ducing areas  recently  estimated  that  as 
many  as  95,000  of  the  700.000  animal 
feeding  operations  in  their  areas  would  be 
affected  by  the  rules  of  the  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System 
(NPDES)  recently  proposed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

EPA  proposed  the  new  regulations  as  a 
result  of  a  court  decision  invalidating 
EPA's  previous  exclusion  of  small  feed- 
lots  from  the  requirement  to  apply  for  a 
NPDES  permit  to  control  discharges  of 
wastes  into  the  nation's  waters.  The  court 
ordered  EPA  to  promulgate  regulations 
extending  its  permit  program  to  these 
operations.  Although  EPA  is  appealing 
the  decision,  it  is  bound  by  the  court 
order  to  proceed  with  promulgating  the 
regulations. 

The  USDA  estimate  of  the  number  of 
operations  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  new  regulations  is  based  upon  expert 
opinion,  rather  than  on  a  survey  of  feed- 
ing operations. 

According  to  the  report  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  the  95,000  opera- 
tions that  might  be  affected  have  capaci- 
ties of  less  than  300  beef  animals,  210 
dairy  animals  or  750  swine.  Some  70  per- 
cent of  operations  affected  are  small  units 
with  capacities  of  less  than  100  beef 
animals,  70  dairy  cows  and  250  pigs  and 
hogs. 

The  number  of  operations  affected  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  number  expected  at 
the  time  the  regulations  were  proposed. 
USDA  and  EPA  are  jointly  evaluating 
the  new  information  and  determining 
what  impact  it  should  have  on  the  final 
regulations  required  by  the  court  order. 


Food  vs.  Non-Food 

Your  so-called  "food  dollar"  buys  a  lot 
more  than  food  today.  If  you're  the  aver- 
age American  shopper  you  spend  $5.96 
out  of  a  $20  bill  for  non-food  items  at  the 
supermarket. 

This  includes  beer,  wine  and  distilled 
spirits,  candy,  and  soft  drinks.  It  includes 
paper    goods,    soaps,    pet    foods,    and 


tobacco  products.  Health  and  beauty 
aids,  prescriptions,  and  all  other  general 
merchandise  such  as  phonograph 
records,  clothes,  toys,  and  magazines  are 
also  part  of  the  average  supermarket  bill. 

Only  $  14.04  out  of  each  $20  bill  spent 
in  the  supermarket  is  for  food.  That 
includes  fresh  meat  and  produce,  dairy 
products,  canned  and  dried  foods,  bread, 
and  many  other  food  items. 

Your  total  supermarket  bill  is  a  com- 
bination of  these  two  categories.  We 
often  think  of  our  supermarket  bill  as  the 
total  we  pay  for  food.  Instead,  it's  the 
total  we  pay  for  the  many  products 
needed  to  feed  our  family  and  keep  the 
house  in  running  order.  Keeping  this  in 
mind  may  help  you  sharpen  your  food 
budgeting  skills. 


You  Can  Cut  Food  Costs 

The  average  American  spends  approxi- 
mately $613  a  year  at  the  supermarket. 
That's  $2,452  for  a  family  of  four.  It's  pos- 
sible to  save  up  to  20  percent  of  this  by 
shopping  more  knowledgeably.  Here  are 
a  half  dozen  suggestions  for  wise 
shopping. 

D  Compare  the  prices  in  the  various 
supermarkets.  Many  are  now  using 
unit  pricing  to  help  you  find  the  best 
buys  for  your  family's  needs. 

D  Compare  on  a  cost-per-serving  basis. 
For  example,  assume  ground  beef  and 
chuck  roast  are  both  about  90  cents  a 
pound.  Ground  beef — 4  servings  to 
the  pound  costs  about  23  cents  a 
serving.  Chuck  roast — 2  servings  to 
the  pound  cost  45  cents  a  serving. 

D  Read  and  clip  food  ads  in  your  local 
newspapers  so  you  know  what  prod- 
ucts represent  current  best  buys  and 
what  the  "specials"  are.  Take  these 
clipped  ads  with  you  when  you  go 
shopping. 

D  Make  a  shopping  list  based  on  your 
weekly  food  plans  and  stick  to  it. 
Impulse  buying  is  expensive. 

D  Plan  menus  around  plentiful  foods. 
When  there's  a  good  supply  of  a  food 
you'll  find  better  prices. 

D  If  you  know  you  use  more  of  certain 
items,  stock  up  when  these  items  are 
"on  special." 


The  Time  it  Takes 

Americans  work  fewer  hours  to  buy  most 
food  items  than  just  about  anybody  else. 
The  figures  are  based  on  national  aver- 
age hourly  wages  in  1974  and  prices  in 
specific  cities.  A  worker  in  Washington, 
D.C.  spends  4  minutes  on  the  job  to  buy  a 
pound  of  white  bread.  In  Bonn,  London, 
or  Rome  it  takes  l-'/j  times  as  long,  while 
workers  in  Copenhagen,  Tokyo,  and 
Paris  must  put  in  at  least  twice  as  much 
time.  Americans  are  lucky,  too,  when  it 
comes  to  buying  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry 
products.  In  Washington  24  minutes  of 
work  will  get  you  a  pound  of  sirloin  steak, 
compared  with  45  minutes  in  Stockholm 
and  nearly  5  hours  in  Tokyo.  Canadian 
wage  earners,  however,  work  just  as  long 
as  Americans  for  a  pound  of  steak. 


Farm  Numbers  Declined 
One  Percent 

Farm  numbers  totaled  2,808,480  in  the 
U.S.  during  1975,  one  percent  fewer  than 
in  1974.  The  1976  preliminary  estimateof 
2,785,780  is  also  one  percent  less  than  the 
previous  year. 


The  average  size  of  farm  has  increased 
47  acres  during  the  past  decade.  The  1 975 
average  of  387  acres  is  3  acres  larger  than 
1974  and  the  1976  average  of  389  acres 
continues  the  upward  trend. 


Farm  Population  Still 
Declines,  But  Slowly 

The  U.S.  farm  population  declined  1.2 
percent  a  year  from  1970  to  1974  and 
stood  at  about  9.3  million  people  in  1974, 
says  the  Economic  Research  Service. 

This  decline,  notes  ERS,  is  in  contrast 
with  the  4.8  percent  annual  decrease  in 
the  1960's.  Losses  of  farm  population 
continue  in  the  South,  North  Central, 
and  Northeast  regions  of  the  country 
while  the  West  shows  an  increase. 

During  1970-74,  the  net  loss  to  the  farm 
population    through    people    migrating 


Wliat  do  you  know 
about  cancer? 

A  What  is  the  best  way  to  protect  your- 

O What  helps  save  more  older  adults 

self  against  cancer? 

from  cancer  than  any  other  proce- 

A. Have  annual  checkups 

dure  in  a  health  checkup? 

B.  Eat  natural  foods 

A.  Proctoscopy 

^        C.  E.xercise  daily 

^  Which  one  of  the  following  state- 

B. Chest  X  ray 

—        C.  Urinalysis 

/   How  many  years  longer  can  a  man 

ments  about  breast  cancer  is  true? 

A.  Breast  cancers  are  die  result  of 

of  25,  who  has  never  smoked  expect 

a  blow 

to  Uve  than  a  man  of  25  who  smokes 

B.  Birth  control  pills  increase  the 

20  to  30  cigarettes  a  day? 

chance  of  breast  cancer 

A.  1  year 

C.  Most  women  discover  their 

B.  3  years 

^             breast  lumps  themselves 
J  Breast  self-examination  can  help 

Q         C.  6'/2  years 

O  Normally,  if  you  stop  cigarette 

find  cancer  early  when  it  is  most 

smoking,  actual  benefits  to  the  body 

curable.  How  often  should  a  woman 

will  begin 

practice  it? 

A.  Within  six  months 

A.  Just  before  a  visit  to  the  doctor 

B.  Almost  immediately 

B.  Once  a  month 

_         C.  After  one  year 

M        C.  Whenever  she  feels  like  it 
T  What  percentage  of  breast  lumps 

7  Fewer  women  die  of  cancer  of  the 

cervix  today  because  of  what  sim- 

actually are  cancerous? 

ple,  quick  test? 

A.  About  90% 

A.  Tine  test 

B.  About  20% 

B.  Pap  test 

^        C.  About  50% 

^  If  breast  cancer  is  detected  and 

1  f\         C.  Rabbit  test 

AU  What  is  your  best  every  day  protec- 

treated early  before  it  has  spread, 

tion  against  cancer? 

what  are  the  chances  of  being 

A.  Knowing  the  7  warning  signals 

saved? 

B.  Jogging 

A.  85% 

C.  Taking  muld-vitamins 

B.  45% 

C.  25% 
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from  farms  or  from  reclassification  of 
their  residence  from  farm  to  nonfarm 
averaged  143,000  persons  annually.  Both 
the  volume  and  rate  of  net  out-move- 
ment were  lower  than  for  any  other  four- 
year  period  in  the  past  40  years. 

Appetite  for  Imports 

Upgraded  diets  in  the  newly  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  have  pro- 
duced a  spectacular  surge  in  imported 
food  and  farm  products.  The  value  of 
agricultural  imports  in  1975  doubled  the 
1972  level  and  soared  a  third  over  1974. 
Farm  shipments  from  the  United  States 
alone  have  tripled  since  fiscal  1 973,  reach- 
ing $169  million  in  1975.  Many  Asian 
farm  exporters  are  also  boosting  sales  to 
these  markets.  Thailand  is  sending  more 
rice  and  corn,  India  more  sugar  and 
spices,  and  Pakistan  more  rice  and 
vegetables. 

Export  Shares 

No  one  has  to  remind  a  farmer  how 
important  exports  are.  Agricultural 
exports,  made  up  no  less  than  23  percent 
of  farmers'  cash  receipts  in  calendar  1974. 

Put  another  way,  96  million  acres — or 
three  out  of  every  10  acres  harvested  in 
1974 — produced  crops  for  the  export 
market.  But  that's  not  to  say  that  roughly 
a  third  of  all  U.S.  farm  products  crossed 
foreign  shores.  Quite  the  contrary. 

Fiscal  1975exportsof  wheat  and  wheat 
products,  for  example,  accounted  for  58 
percent  of  the  1974  wheat  harvest,  while 
only  12  percent  of  the  more  than  2  '/:  bil- 
lion pounds  of  variety  meats  produced  in 
1974  were  marketed  abroad. 

Here's  a  rundown  of  our  leading  farm 
exports — leading,  that  is,  in  the  share  of 
production  that's  sold  in  foreign  markets: 

Commodity  Share  exported 

fiscal  1975 

Dry  edible  beans 64 

(including  Austrian  winter 

peas  and  lentils) 
Wheat,  including  product 

equivalents 58 

Rice 56 

Cattle  hides,  whole 56 

Soybeans,  including  product 

equivalents 48 

Mink  pelts 48 

Almonds 43 

Tallow 37 

Tobacco 34 

Although  we  exported  less  of  our 
wheat  than  we  did  of  our  beans,  that 
wheat  (including  wheat  products)  topped 
the  list  of  exports  in  fiscal  1975  in  terms  of 
dollar  value.  They  were  worth  almost  $5 
billion.  Wheat  was  followed  by  soybeans 
and  soybean  products  worth  a  little  over 
$4  billion,  corn  exports  worth  just  under 
$4  billion,  and  cotton  and  rice  exports 
worth  about  $1  billion  each. 


PUBLICATIONS 


COMMENTS 


PEOPLE 


Do-it-Yourself 

Home  Rehabilitation 

With  new  house  prices  on  the  increase, 
prospective  home  buyers  and  present 
homeowners  may  want  to  consider  the 
advantages  of  restoring  older  wood  frame 
houses.  A  new  pubUcation  from  USDA 
tells  how  to  determine  if  a  house  is 
suitable  for  rehabilitation,  and,  if  it  is, 
how  to  do  it. 

The  book  has  two  sections.  The  first, 
an  appraisal  section,  shows  how  to 
inspect  a  house  and  determine  if  the 
house  is  in  good  enough  condition  to 
renovate.  The  second,  rehabilitation 
section,  is  a  guide  for  planning  and  doing 
the  actual  renovating.  This  fully 
illustrated  handbook  should  also  be  of 
interest  to  carpenters,  contractors, 
lending  institutions,  and  others  interested 
in  improving  or  maintaining  older  homes 
within  a  community. 

New  Life  for  Old  Dwellings:  Appraisal 
and  Rehabilitation.  Agriculture  Hand- 
book No.  481,  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402,  for  SI. 70. 


Rural  Development  Literature 

An  annotated  bibliography  on  much  of 
the  rural  development  literature  pub- 
lished from  1969  to  1975  was  recently 
issued  by  the  Rural  Development 
Ser\ice. 

The  bibliography  of  about  350  cita- 
tions covers  seven  subject  areas:  fire  and 
emergency  services,  health  care  delivery 
systems,  sanitary  services  and  sewage 
systems,  manpower  training  and  voca- 
tional education,  public  recreational 
facilities  and  planning,  local  government 
structure  and  ta.xation,  and  rural 
housing. 

Single  copies  of  the  bibliography  are 
available  free  from  Information  Staff. 
USDA,  Rural  Development  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250.  Ask  for  Rural 
Development  Literature,  An  Annotated 
Bibliography,  1969-75. 


More  Than  Just  Rrewood 

Whether  your  home  overlooks  several 
hundred  acres  of  dense  timber  or  sits 
among  a  few  dozen  maples,  USDA's 
Forest  Service  can  tell  you  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  woodland.  A  booklet. 
Your  Forestland:  Profit,  Enjoyment, 
outlines  ways  to  improve  returns  on  your 
property  and  describes  cost-sharing  pro- 
grams available  from  USDA.  For  a  free 
copy  write  the  Forest  Service,  USDA, 
State  and  Private  Forestry,  68 16  Market 
Street,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  19082. 


Open  for  Monkey 
(and  Other)  Business 

1  have  just  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  article  "Keeping  Tabs  on  the 
Zookeepers"  (USDA  January  21,  1976) 
and  am  astonished  to  note  that  our  zoo  is 
closed!  This  will  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
staff,  which  has  shown  up  daily  since 
December  26,  1973,  to  admit  the  public.  I 
wish  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  check 
with  the  USDA-APHIS  veterinarian  in 
Las  Vegas  before  you  hung  the  crepe  on 
us.  He  inspects  the  premises  regularly.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Lynch's  most  recent  visit  was  on 
January  19. 

Please  be  assured  that,  except  for 
Christmas,  we  have  not  been  closed  a  day 
since  our  opening  and  have  not  disposed 
of  any  of  our  animal  inventory  to  satisfy 
creditors. 

Frederick  H.  Emerson,  Director 
Las  Vegas  Valley  Zoo 


The  Nevada  zoo  which  was  forced  to 
close  its  doors  was  the  Nevada  Wild 
Animal  Complex  located  in  Las  Vegas. 
Our  thanks  to  an  alert  Inspector  Lynch 
for  his  help  in  rectifying  the  error. 


Recalling  Safety  Programs 

Your  article  on  safety  (USDA  Feb.  4. 
1976)  gave  me  mixed  emotions: 
1 .  Disappointment  at  deterioration  of  the 
department's  safety  program  over  the 
past  10  years.  2.  Gratification  that  its 
importance  has  been  recognized  again. 

We  had  a  strong,  going  program  when  1 
retired  in  December  1965. 

1  enjoy  receiving  USDA  and  1  do  read  it. 

Henry  F.  Shepherd 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Before  his  retirement,  Henry  Shepherd 
served  as  the  chief  of  the  safety  and 
employee  welfare  staff  in  USDA's  Office 
of  Personnel.  Among  his  other  duties,  he 
acted  as  the  Department's  safety  officer. 


We've  Moved 

Correspondents  take  note — we  have 
moved.  The  new  USDA  address  is  Rm. 
510-A,  USDA  Office  of  Communication 
Washington,  D.C.  20250.  Our  old  room 
number  was  545-A.  The  phone  is  still  the 
same-(202)  447-2058. 


More  Presidential  Citations 

Two  ASCS  employees  have  joined  the 
select  ranks  of  those  who  have  received 
Presidential  Citations  under  the 
President's  cost  reduction  program.  Lyle 
A.  Brumley  and  Edward  L.  Dinges.  both 
of  the  ASCS  Data  Systems  Field  Office  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  received  congratu- 
lations from  President  Ford  for 
their  cost  reduction  efforts.  Brumley's 
efforts  saved  $7,690  and  Dinges', 
$12,888. 

Slurpers  Get  Recognition 

A  team  of  scientists  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service's  Northern  Regional 
Research  Center  in  Peoria,  111.,  were 
recently  honored  by  Industrial  Research 
magazine  for  developing  one  of  the  most 
significant  new  industrial  products  in 
1975.  The  product  is  a  highly  absorbent 
starch  already  famous  in  commercial  and 
industrial  circles  as  "super  slurper"  (see 
USDA  September  24,  1975).  The  team 
includes  Miss  Mary  Ollidene  Weaver  and 
Drs.  Edward  B.  Bagley.  George  F.  Fanta, 
and  William  M.  Doane. 

Cotton  Researcher  Honored 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Lewis  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service's  National  Program 
Staff  has  received  the  1975  Genetics  and 
Plant  Breeding  Award  from  the  National 
Council  of  Commercial  Plant  Breeders, 
an  organization  of  most  of  the 
commercial  plant  breeding  interests  in 
the  U.S.  Dr.  Lewis  was  recognized  for 
more  than  30years  of  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  cotton  breeding. 

Coordinator  of  Codex  Activities 

Eddie  F.  Kimbrell,  assistant  to  the 
administrator  of  USDA's  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  was  recently 
appointed  coordinator  of  Codex 
Alimentarius  Commission  activities  for 
the  U.S.  The  commission,  established  in 
1963  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  World  Health  Organization,  develops 
standards  of  identity  and  quality  for  all 
principal  foods  to  protect  the  health  of 
consumers  and  facilitate  world  trade. 
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Centers  Give 
Better  Service 


"The  Agricultural  Service  Center 
program  started  slowly  because  people 
are  afraid  of  change,"  says  James  Lang, 
ASCS  Agricultural  Program  Specialist  in 
Minnesota.  "But  now  that  they  have  seen 
what  our  pioneers  have  done,  we  can't 
hold  the  rest  of  them  back.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  in  a  Center  now." 

Early  in  1973  the  groundwork  was  laid 
for  a  network  of  Agricultural  Service 
Centers  which  would  bring  USDA  field 
offices  together  in  one  location  so  that  the 
Department  could  give  one-stop  service 
to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  rural  citizens. 
The  concept  has  proven  successful  and 
the  number  of  Centers  in  snowballing.  At 
the  beginning  of  March,  USDA  had  150 
centers  in  operation — roughly  14  percent 
of  the  designated  locations.  By  midyear, 
the  Department  estimates  that 
approximately  700  centers  will  be 
operational;  by  January  1977,  around 
900. 


Some  people  view  Service  Centers  as  a 
group  of  farm  agencies  housed  together, 
because  the  co-location  feature  is  most 
obvious.  However,  a  fully  operational 
center  involves  much  more  than  just  com- 
mon physical  space  (roughly  60  percent 
of  the  designated  center  sites  were  in  the 
same  building  to  begin  with).  Above  and 
beyond  co-location,  several  features 
separate  a  common  site  from  a  fully- 
operational  USDA  Service  Center. 

For  example,  agencies  merely  co-located 
do  not  always  answer  each  others  phones, 
share  a  common  reception  area,  or  use 
one  another's  office  machines.  Agencies 
that  are  part  of  an  Agricultural  Service 
Center  do  all  of  these  and  more.  The 
agencies  sign  agreements  on  how  they  are 
going  to  handle  the  administrative  details 
involved  in  such  cooperation.  And  each 
Center  agency  appoints  one  of  its  people 
to  a  Center  Administrative  Committee 
responsible  for  working  out  these  details. 

"Our  Center  Administrative  Committee 
makes  big  decisions  about  such  things  as 
sharing  space,  workload,  and  equipment 
quite  easily,"  says  Guelda  Brown,  County 
Executive     Director     for     ASCS     in 


Champaign    County,    Illinois, 
decisions  seem  harder." 


*Small 


77??  Yakima,  Washington,  Agricultural 
Service  Center  opened  its  doors  February  1976 
in  a  converted  grocery  store  (above  right). 
Federal  agencies  share  the  building  with  the 
Washington  state  department  of  agriculture, 
making  the  Center  one-stop  for  both  state  and 
federal  programs. 


When  customers  enter  the  building  they  are 
greeted  by  a  receptionist  (above  left)  who 
directs  them  to  the  agency  they  need.  There, 
program  assistants  such  as  Cora  Downen 
(right)  give  them  the  assistance  thev  need. 


Brown  and  her  fellow  managers  from 
FmHA  and  SCS  and  their  staffs  have 
moved  into  a  new  building,  settled  on  a 
floor  plan  for  agency  and  common 
service  space,  fixed  their  office  hours,  and 
agreed  to  share  workload.  But  phone 
directory  listings  remain  to  be  settled. 

"It's  one  of  those  small  things,"  com- 
ments Brown. 

If  you're  going  to  serve  people,  they've 
got  to  know  you're  there  and  what  you 
have  to  offer  them.  The  agencies  located 
in  the  Service  Centers  also  cooperate  in 
getting  the  message  about  USDA's  serv- 
ices out,  sometimes  in  novel  ways.  Take 
what  happened  at  the  Worthington, 
Minnesota,  Center. 

One  morning,  representatives  from 
ASCS,  FCIC,  FmHA,  and  SCS  met  over 
coffee,  John  Melbo,  FmHA  County 
Supervisor,  told  the  others  about  his 
restored  1929  Model  A  Ford.  Soon  the 
four  agency  managers  were  appearing  in 


parades,  using  the  car  to  advertise  the 
Center. 

Besides  parading,  the  people  at  the 
Worthington  Center  inform  the  pubUc 
about  programs  and  poHcies  by 
pubhshing  a  Center  newsletter  and  taking 
turns  on  a  weekly  radio  program. 

Sharing  equipment  also  helps  agencies  in 
centers  operate  more  efficiently.  Lavar 
Hendrix,  FmHA's  County  Supervisor  at 
Yakima,  Washington,  itemized  equip- 
ment to  which  he  gained  access  by 
moving  into  a  center:  Copying  machine, 
addressograph,  mineograph,  and  a  letter 
folder     and     stuffer. 

Sharing  workloads,  another  feature,  has 
caused  much  discussion.  It  recently 
became  easier,  however,  when  the  admin- 
istrators of  ASCS,  FCIC,  FmHA,  and 
SCS  signed  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing in  December  which  allows 
personnel  interchange  in  USDA's  county 
offices. 

For  example,  Susan  Davis  is  an  ASCS 
program  assistant  at  the  Gallup,  New 
Mexico,  Agricultural  Service  Center. 
Susan  handles  the  Wool  Incentive 
Program  for  ASCS.  She  is  also  the 
Center's  receptionist.  And  when  time 
allows,  she  works  on  conservation  plans 
for  SCS  and  delinquency  loan  reports  for 
FmHA. 

Rural  residents  seem  to  like  the  Center 
concept.  Walter  Campbell.  Soil  Con- 
servation Technician,  with  SCS  at 
Hartsville,  Alabama,  says  one  reason 
farmers  Uke  the  Center  is  that  they  can 
contact  any  agency  they  want  on  a 
common  number.  If  the  number  they 
called  is  busy,  the  phone  automatically 
switches  the  call  to  a  line  that's  not  in  use. 
Another  advantage  is  that  messages  can 
be  left.  If,  for  example,  all  of  an  agency's 
personnel  are  in  the  field,  someone  else  at 
the  Center  takes  a  message. 

A  common  entrance  pleases  farmers,  too, 
because  once  inside,  someone  is  there  to 
direct  them  straight  to  the  person  who 
can  help  them.  Most  farmers  make  no 
distinction  between  agencies  within 
USDA — and  many  just  refer  to  "the  agri- 
culture department." 

"We  worked  in  the  basement  of  the  post 
office  before  the  move  here,"  says  Mary 
Waldrop,  County  Office  Assistant  for 
FmHa,  at  the  USDA  Service  Center, 
Hartsville,  Alabama.  Waldrop  feels  that 
the  move  expanded  FmHA's  program  in 
Morgan  County,  because  farmers  there 
now  identify  FmHA  with  other  USDA 
agencies  and  because  farmers  learned 
more  about  FmHA  when  they  dropped  in 
to  visit  ASCS  or  SCS.  □ 

Story  by  John  Ryan,  ASCS 

and  Robert  Welch,  Office  of  Operations 


NEWS 

New  Agricultural 
Policy  Committee 

President  Ford  recently  reorganized  his 
administration's  agricultural  policy- 
making machinery. 

A  new  Agricultural  Policy  Committee 
is  being  formed  with  Secretary  Butz  as 
Chairman.  The  Committee  will  include 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
Chairman;  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce;  the  Assistants 
to  the  President  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Domestic  Affairs,  and  National  Security 
Affairs;  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs;  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  of  International 
Economic  Policy. 

This  new  Committee  is  being  formed  to 
consolidate  agricultural  policymaking 
into  one  group  which  will  report  directly 
to  the  President  and  will  advise  him  on 
the  formulation,  coordination  and 
implementation  of  all  agricultural  policy. 
The  scope  of  the  Committee  will  include 
both  domestic  and  international  issues. 

The  new  Committee  replaces  the 
International  Food  Review  Group, 
chaired  by  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Economic  Policy  Board/National 
Security  Council  Food  Committee,  co- 
chaired  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Treasury. 

The  EPB/NSC  Food  Committee  was 
created  on  September  9,  1975,  to  develop 
negotiating  strategy  for  American  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  monitor 
those  negotiations. 


New  Hog  Cholera  Cases 
Kill  Celebration  (Again) 

We  thought  we  had  hog  cholera  licked 
last  year.  The  last  outbreak  in  the  50 
states  had  been  in  February  of  1974;  the 
last  in  Puerto  Rico  had  been  in  May  of 
that  year.  USDA  had  the  November  1 975 
calendar  marked  for  a  celebration  of  hog- 
cholera  free  status.  But  achievement  of 
that  status  evaded  us  when  a  fresh  out- 
break occurred  in  Texas  in  July.  When 
that  was  squelched,  USDA  officials  said, 
"Wait  a  year.  We'll  be  able  to  declare  our- 
selves free  of  the  dreaded  swine  disease 
and  celebrate  in  July  1976." 

Now  you  can  scratch  that  one  off  your 
calendar,  too.  New  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  occurred  during  February  and 
March  in  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  disease  broke  out 
in  some  of  the  same  areas  in  some  of  the 
same  herds  back  in  1 973.  The  virus  might 
have  been  there  all  along  flaring  when 


conditions  became  just  right  again.  The 
hog  may  have  eaten  improperly  cooked 
garbage  or  food  scraps.  They  may  have 
come  in  contact  with  other  hogs  carrying 
the  disease  or  with  someone  who  had 
been  on  a  farm  contaminated  with  the 
virus  and  who  then  carried  it  to  the  loca- 
tions of  the  outbreaks.  State  and  federal 
animal  health  officials  don't  know  how 
the  disease  was  introduced  into  the 
infected  herds,  but  they're  working  hard 
to  contain  and  eradicate  it. 

Infected  and  exposed  herds  are 
destroyed  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
disease  from  spreading.  Owners  of  such 
swine  receive  federal  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  help  compensate  for  losses. 

Hog  cholera  is  usually  fatal  to  swine; 
but  it  affects  no  other  farm  animals  and 
poses  no  health  hazard  to  humans.  Offi- 
cials emphasized  that  hog  cholera  is 
completely  unrelated  to  the  cases  of  swine 
influenza  in  humans  reported  this 
February  in  New  Jersey. 


New  Export  Office  in  USDA 

Secretary  Butz  recently  established  an 
Office  of  the  General  Sales  Manager  to 
administer  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration credit.  Public  Law  480,  and 
export  sales  monitoring  programs.  The 
general  sales  manager  will  also  be  respon- 
sible for  standby  CCC  export  programs. 

The  new  office  will  absorb  the  present 
Sales  Manager's  Unit  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  take  over  the  personnel 
and  duties  of  the  assistant  administrators 
for  commercial  export  programs  and 
P.L.  480  programs  within  USDA's 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  James  L 
Hutchinson,  the  sales  manager,  will  head 
the  new  office.  The  office  will  have  a  small 
staff  of  commodity  speciaUsts  to  give  it 
operational  support.  The  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
will  provide  management  support  for  the 
new  office.  The  general  sales  manager  will 
report  to  the  CCC  board,  which  is  chaired 
by  the  secretary. 

The  FAS  will  remain  responsible  for 
and  have  assistant  administrators 
assigned  to  the  following  program  areas: 
foreign  market  development,  inter- 
national trade  policy,  foreign  commodity 
analysis  and  agricultural  attaches.  FAS 
will  also  continue  to  handle  inter- 
national organization  affairs  for  the 
Department. 


Paperwork  Campaign  Extended 

If  you  haven't  had  a  chance  to  review  all 
of  the  forms  and  reports  you  handle, 
there  is  srill  time.  USDA's  Forms  and 
Reports  Reduction  Campaign  has  been 
extended  until  April  30,  1976,  in  order  to 
give  agencies  time  to  finish  their  evalua- 
tions and  complete  actions  initiated 
during  the  campaign. 

Since  the  war  on  internal  paperwork 
started  last  November,  the  Department 


has  reduced  the  number  of  its  forms  by  1 8 
percent  and  the  number  of  internal 
reports  by  16.9  percent.  The  campaign 
original  goal  was  to  reduce  forms  by  20 
percent  and  reduction  of  forms  and 
reports  by  10  percent.  The  reductions  to 
date  mean  an  estimated  total  savings  for 
the  Department  of  almost  $11  million. 

Concern  about  paperwork  prolifera- 
tion is  government-wide.  The  President 
recently  asked  the  heads  of  departments 
to  reduce  the  number  of  forms  and 
reports  that  they  require  of  the  public  by 
10  percent.  Given  the  track  record  for 
chopping  internal  paperwork,  USDA 
should  be  able  to  meet  that  goal,  too. 


Spring  Outlook  for  Winter  Wheat 

Dry  weather  plagued  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Western  Great  Plains  early  last 
fall  at  wheat  seeding  time.  Consequently, 
1976  production  in  the  5  major  hard  red 
winter  wheat  states  (Colorado,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma)  was 
estimated  in  December  at  17  percent 
below  last  year's  record  outturn. 
December — February  dry  and  cold 
weather  have  led  to  deterioration  in  crop 
prospects.  By  the  end  of  December  over  1 
million  acres — mostly  cropland — had 
been  damaged  by  wind  erosion. 

Dry  conditions  have  limited  ground 
cover  and  lack  of  snow  has  aggravated 
the  situation.  Wind  storms  in  early 
February  have  caused  farmers  in  Western 
Kansas,  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to 
plow  their  crops  and  to  strip  other  fields 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  soil  blowing. 

Should  a  disaster  situation  develop  in 
this  5  state  area  and  yield  per  acre  were 
only  half  last  year's  level,  the  total  wheat 
crop  would  still  come  close  to  being  the 
second  largest  on  record.  Total  wheat 
suppliers  would  be  off  a  tenth,  but  would 
still  be  larger  than  in  1973/  74  or  1974/  75. 
Domestic  food  needs  would  be 
unaffected,  since  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
typically  is  exported. 

Because  of  all  the  interest,  the  Depart- 
ment will  issue  its  forecasts  of  winter 
wheat  acreage  for  the  5  states  on  April 
9th — a  month  earlier  than  scheduled. 


Spreading  Again 

The  spreading  chestnut  tree  may  again 
become  a  familiar  sight  on  the  American 
landscape,  thanks  to  researchers  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  They've  found  a  way  to  control 
chestnut  blight  by  changing  a  strain  of  the 
fungus  that  causes  the  disease  into  one 
that  fights  it.  Since  this  is  the  first  use  of  a 
pathogen  to  curb  plant  disease,  the  find- 
ing could  spell  hope  for  controlling  other 
plant  ailments  as  well.  Chestnut  blight 
entered  the  U.S.  from  the  Orient  in  1904 
and  has  cut  a  path  of  destruction  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  and  as  far  west  as 
Illinois. 


For  Your  Information 


Persistent  dry  WEATHER  has  made  the  U.S.  Great  Plains  a  major  agricultural 
trouble  spot  in  the  world  (see  NEWS).  In  the  USSR — mostly  the  southeast  winter 
wheat  areas — potentially  damaging  cold  in  early  February  caught  some  of  the  crop 
with  little  or  no  snow  cover  and  damage  is  believed  to  be  heavier  than  normal. 

The  rise  in  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  is  slowing  thanks  to  larger  supplies  of  many 
crop  and  livestock  items.  Food  prices  for  the  first  half  of  1 976  will  likely  average 
around  6  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  This  would  compare  with  first  half  inaeases 
of  nearly  9  percent  in  1975  and  about  17  percent  in  1974. 

PER  CAPITA  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  is  headed  for  an  increase  this 
year — perhaps  by  1  or  2  percent  from  1975,  essentially  recovering  the  1-1  /2 
percent  decline  of  last  year.  Both  animal-  and  crop-  related  foods  are  expected  to 
share  about  equally  in  the  gain. 

Total  value  of  FOOD  STAMPS  issued  during  1975  rose  to  $8.3  billion,  for  an 
increase  of  more  than  40  percent  over  1 974.  Bonus  stamps  (stamps  received  free) 
rose  45  percent  to  $5  bi  llion.  Food  stamp  purchases  accounted  for  nearly  6  percent 
of  personal  consumption  expenditures  on  food  for  use  at  home.  In  1 975,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  program's  history,  households  not  on  public  assistance  rolls  accounted 
for  over  half  of  food  stamp  recipients. 

CLOTHING  EXPENDITURES  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  decade, 
according  to  the  Economic  Research  Service.  Clothing  expenditures  increased  by 
1 1 1  percent  from  1 964  to  1 973,  as  the  percentage  of  personal  disposable  income 
going  for  clothing  edged  up  from  6.5  to  6.6  percent.  There's  also  been  a  significant 
shift  in  consumption  and  production  of  fibers.  Cotton,  wool,  rayon,  and  acetate 
fibers  lost  ground  to  non-cellulosic  fibers,  such  as  polyesters. 

I MPORTS  of  agricultural  products  in  fiscal  1 976  could  total  slightly  more  than  last 
year's  $9.58  billion.  Farm  commodity  imports  that  compete  with  domestically 
produced  items  are  expected  to  decline  in  value,  while  noncompetitive  imports  will 
increase  sharply,  principally  because  of  price  increases  for  coffee  and  bananas. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  in  fiscal  1976  may  slightly  exceed  the  $21.4 
billion  exported  in  fiscal  1975.  Export  volume  of  major  bulk  commodities  should 
total  about  1 05  million  metric  tons — slight  over  the  fiscal  1 974  record  and  a  fifth 
above  1 975'stotal.  Unit  value  of  exports  will  average  lower  for  the  importantgrains, 
soybeans,  and  oilseed  products. 

The  GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  recently  signed  up  its 
50,000th  customer— a  grass-livestock  operation  near  Freedom,  Okla.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  administers  the  program  which  was  created  in  1 956  to  give 
special  help  to  parts  of  the  ten  Plains  states  where  drought  is  a  recurrent  problems. 

LOANS  TO  FARMERS  and  farmer  cooperatives  through  the  Farm  Credit  System 
during  1 975  increased  1 0  percent  from  the  year  earlier  to  a  record  total  of  $30.2 
billion,  according  to  a  report  issued  recently  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

A  17-member  METRIC  BOARD  was  set  up  by  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975, 
signed  by  President  Ford  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  board  will  synchronize  metric 
conversion  among  industrial  and  business  sectors.  Congress  set  no  timetable  for 
conversion  and  made  it  voluntary,  with  costs  being  paid  wherever  they're 
incurred — no  government  subsidy  of  the  changeover. 

The  PRESIDENTIAL  COST  REDUCTION  CAMPAIGN  has  been  extended 
through  May  6, 1 976.  Contributionsapproved  within  the  Federal  Incentive  Awards 
Program  which  have  measurable  benefits  of  $5,000  or  higher  will  be  recognized  by 
President  letters  of  appreciation. 

April  4-10  has  been  declared  NATIONAL  RURAL  HEALTH  WEEK.  NRHW  is  an 

official  Bicentennial  activity. 


PEOPLE 


New  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration 

J.  Paul  Bolduc  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  for  administration, 
succeeding  Joseph  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  who 
resigned  in  February  to  accept  a  position 
with  private  industry  in  New  York  City. 

A  career  employee,  Bolduc  has  been 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
administration  since  April  1974.  While 
holding  that  position,  he  also  served  for  a 
time  as  director  of  USDA's  Office  of 
Automated  Data  Systems. 

In  his  new  position,  he  will  oversee  the 
department's  management  programs  of 
audit,  fiscal,  budget,  personnel,  data 
processing,  equal  opportunity, 
administrative  law,  operations  and  other 
administrative  service. 


New  Young  Executives 
Committee 

Secretary  Butz  recently  announced  the 
names  of  those  selected  for  the  1976 
Young  Executives  Committee. 

The  new  members  were  chosen  from  a 
group  of  young  men  and  women 
nominated  by  their  agencies  because  of 
their  accomplishrnents  and  aptitudes  for 
further  growth  and  development. 
Nominees  must  be  35  years  of  age  or 
under  and  at  least  GS- 1 2  or  above.  They 
serve  on  the  committees  for  a  period  of 
one  year.  This  is  the  third  such  committee 
appointed  in  USDA. 

The  purpose  of  the  Young  Executives 
Committee  is  to  involve  the  members  in 
work  and  topics  beyond  that  of  their  own 
agencies.  Any  reports  they  develop  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  Young  Executives 
Committee  and  are  not  official  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A.  Knebel 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  new  committee  members  are:  Forest 
G.  Andrew,  FmHA;  John  R.  Cox,  Jr., 
RDS;  K.  Suzanne  Early,  FAS;  Robyn  C. 
Frank,  NAL;  Margaret  A.  Glavin,  FNS; 
Durwood  E  Helms,  P&SA;  Herbert  C. 
Jackson,  AMS  and  APHIS;  Thomas  C. 
Kibirsky,  FCIC;  Kenneth  H.  Knauer,  FS; 
Danny  B.  Faster,  ARS:  Merrill  D. 
Marxman,  ASCS;  R  Douglas  Peet, 
SCS;  /.  B.  Penn,  ERS;  Robert  Peters, 
REA;  FarryA.  Quinn,  COMM;  Michael 
J.  Rose,  APHIS;  Robert  Simmons, 
OCG;  Thomas  G.  Tate,  ES;  Clement  E. 
Ward,  FCS;  John  D.   Witzig,  SRS. 


Environmental  Science  Memorial 

"Conservation  is  everybody's  business," 
ASCS  retiree  Tom  Ayers  used  to  say. 
Through  his  work  on  the  original 
•Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  he 
helped  make  conservation  a  household 
word  and  an  on-the-farm  reality. 

Upon  his  death  last  December,  Tom's 
friends  in  the  Soil  Conservation  society  of 
America  set  up  a  memorial  fund  to 
further  his  dream  of  creating  conser- 
vation consciousness.  Children  were 
particularly  important  to  Tom.     He  felt 
children  should  learn  to  care  for  the  land 
as  soon  as  they  could  wield  a  spade.    And 
as  he  put  it,  the  schoolground  might  be 
the  only  ground  that  urban 
schoolchildren  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  manage. 


To  reach  students,  you  must  first  reach 
their  teachers  reasoned  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Chapter  of  SCSA.    Sothey 
established  the  Thomas  L.  Ayers 
Scholarship  to  provide  public  school 
teachers  with  financial  assistance  for  a 
graduate   level   course   in 
environmental  science. 

Taught  in  part  by  SCSA  volunteer 
instructors,  including  Bill  Sailer  of  ASCS 
and  Ernest  Moody  of  SCS,  the  first 
classes  began  recently  at  Barnhard 
School  of  Washington,  D.C.  Eighteen  of 
that  school's  21  classroom  teachers 
signed  up  for  the  course.  Using  the 
schoolgrounds  as  an  outdoor  laboratory, 
they  will  pass  on  newly  gained  insights 
about  the  environment  to  560  pupils 
ranging  from  kindergarten  through  the 
sixth  grade. 


Consider  The  Cow 


Bleak  forecasts  of  a  gastronomic 
future  with  meatless  meals  keep 
appearing  in  the  press,  but  few  writers 
adequately  assess  the  role  of  forages  in 
livestock  production.  Ruminants  such 
as  cattle  and  sheep  are  superbly 
endowed  to  thrive  on 
forages — pasture  and  harvest 
herbage — converting  fibrous 
materials  that  people  cannot  eat  into 
protein-rich  meat  and  milk.  Indeed, 
forages  account  for  about  70  percent 
of  the  nutrients  that  beef  cattle 
consume  over  their  lifetimes.  This  is  a 
notable  statistic  because  over  half  the 
total  U.S.  land  area — about  a  billion 
acres — is  fit  not  for  cropping  but  for 
producing  forage. 

The  dark  of  a  cow's  rumen  harbors 
immense  Lilliputian  armies  of 
microbes  that  digest  and  mobilize 
nutrients  for  the  cow  to  assimilate. 
Some  microbes  digest  cellulose,  others 
make  vitamins  like  the  B-complex, 
still  others  make  digestible  proteins 
for  the  ruminant. 

The  ruminant's  "fermentation  vat" 
not  only  digest  forages,  but  also 
wastes  from  the  processing  of  food  for 
human  consumption.  These  include 
byproducts  from  preparing  flour, 
starch,  sugar  beets,  and  distillery 
products  as  well  as  rendered  wastes 
from  the  meat  packing  industry. 

An  even  larger  source  of  feed,  one  still 
to  be  exploited,  lies  in  the  mountain  of 
high-fiber  wastes  produced  each  year, 
particularly  straw.  If  this  byproduct  of 
grain  production  could  be  rendered 
digestible,  it  could  maintain  three 
times  the  present  number  of  U.S.  daii'y 
cattle. 
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AlthougK  ruminants  are  primarily 
consumers  of  forages,  even  limited 
protein  supplementatj^ii  improves     :.- 
their  performance  in  feSdlots  or  dairy^ 
parlors.  So  rationed,  they  produce    ^, 
more  protein  than  they  are  fed.  Wither; 
advances  in  research,  their  future   fiT^) 
protein  needs  could  be  met  through^  c^ 
feeding  noQpr©t€in  nitrogen  souces      ^< 
such  as  ureg,  expecially  with  low- 
quality  forages. 

Agricultural  science  is  helping  us  get 
more  out  of  our  great  forage  resource. 
But  we  need  more  forage 
consciousness  throughout  the  world. 
For  whatever  enhances  the  fruitful 
meeting  of  ruminants  and  forages  also 
bolsters  mankind's  supply  of  protein 
feedstuffs. 
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USDA 
On  the  Air 

They've  only  missed  Across  the  Fence 
once. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  the  space 
program,  a  launch  conflicted  with  the 
taping  of  USDA's  weekly,  half-hour 
television  production  and  the  Depart- 
ment couldn't  do  its  show.  That  skip  in 
production  is  the  only  one  since  the  show 
began  in  the  first  week  of  July  1961. 
While  you're  whooping  it  up  for  other 
reasons  this  July,  USDA's  Office  of  Com- 
munication Radio  and  Television 
Division  will  be  quietly  congratulating 
itself  for  the  779  shows  that  have  been 
produced  in  Across  the  Fence's  15-year 
history. 

When  television  first  took  its  place  in 
America's  living  rooms  in  the  early  fifties, 
USDA  used  its  radio  broadcasting 
experience  to  develop  a  TV  package. 
Printed  black  and  white  picture  scripts 
explained  the  Department's  programs 
and  reported  research  activities.  The 
service  was  popular  and  soon  expanded 
to  include  color  slides  and  a  small  number 
of  color  films. 
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Before  taping  begins,  Don  Elder  (right) 
discusses  show  details  with  guest  John  Creech 
(left)  of  the  National  Arboretum  and  Layne 
Beaty.  In  the  background,  Larry  Quinnfene/i 
another  guest. 

In  the  original  Across  the  Fence  set,  program 
hosts  and  guests  sat  in  a  living  room  setting. 

Last  fall,  the  set  went  modern.  WRC  TV 
donated  the  services  of  a  set  designer  and  the 
labor  for  construction.  Three  different 
interview  areas  now  offer  guests  and  hosts  a 


One  of  USDA's  regular  television  broad- 
casting efforts  in  the  1950's  was  a  5- 
minute  agricultural  segment  provided 
weekly  for  a  farm  show  produced  by 
station  WRC  TV  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a 
NBC-owned  station.  That  5-minute 
segment  eventually  evolved  into  an  all- 
USDA,  half-hour  show  known  as  Across 
the  Fence. 

The  title  for  the  program  was  borrowed 
from  a  University  of  Vermont  agri- 
cultural show.  The  Department  wanted 
its  show  to  appeal  to  suburbanites  as  well 
as  farmers.  It  reasoned  that,  whether  it  be 
farm  or  suburb,  the  fence  was  a  place  for 
neighbors  to  meet  and  talk. 

USDA  does  not  buy,  or  sponsor,  air  time 
for  Across  the  Fence.  The  program  is 
considered  public  service.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  requires 
that  broadcast  stations  devote  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  time  to  non-com- 
mercial messages  and  programs.  Stations 
provide  this  air  time  free  for  programs 


and  announcements  that  they  feel  will 

benefit  their  viewers.        ■''RuClLTMENT  vSEC TIC 
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Competition  for  this  air  time  is  fierce. 

Broadcasters  have  a  lot  of  publ'c  service 

material  to  choose  from.  Regular  shows, 

such  as  Across  the  Fence,  must  pass 

scrutiny  every  1 3  weeks  as  stations  make  ! 

regular      reassessments      of      their  ! 

programming.  One  measure  of  the  worth 

broadcasters  place  on  Across  the  Fence  is 

its  longevity.  Another  is  the  program's  j 

wide    use.    Approximately    90    of   the 

nation's  700  television  stations  currently 

air    the    program.     The     Radio    and 

Television  Division  estimates  that  almost 

3  million  viewers  see  Across  the  Fence  I 

each  week.  ! 

Across  the  Fence  gets  more  than  just  air 
time  from  the  television  industry.  Station 
WRC  TV  also  donates  production  time 
for  the  show.  Each  Tuesday  evening, 
USDA  hosts  Layne  Beaty,  Don  Elder, 
and  Larry  Quinn  meet  guest  experts  at 
WRC's    studios   to    tape  the  program 


chance  to  warm  up  before  going  on  camera.  A 
fourth  area  has  facilities  for  cooking 
demonstrations.  USDA's  radio  and  TV 
personnel  point  out  that  the  new  set  takes 
advantage  of  advances  in  technical 
production. 


While  tape  rolls.  Elder  interviews  Catherine 
Rhoads,  Maryland  Extension  Service  home 
economist.  Off  camera,  Quinn  and  John 
Arnenson  of  REA  wait  their  turn. 


which  may  contain  three  to  five  features. 
WRC  provides  studio  time  and  the 
services  of  a  director  and  all  other 
necessary  technical  assistance. 

USDA's  relationship  with  the  network- 
owned  station  is  unique  in  government. 
Layne  Beaty,  chief  of  the  radio  and  TV 
division,  says  that  while  the  Department 
has  worked  closely  with  other  networks 
through  the  years,  USDA  has  a  special 
long-standing  relationship  with  the  NBC 
network,  going  back  to  the  radio  days  of 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
during  the  thirties  and  the  wartime  food 
effort  of  the  40's.  Beaty  also  points  out 
that  most  other  government  depart- 
ments don't  have  the  abundance  and 
diversity  of  material  to  produce  a  show 
which  covers  over  150  topics  each  year. 
USDA  programs  and  research  touch  the 
lives  of  consumers  in  countless  ways. 
Across  the  Fence  gives  the  Department 
an  ideal  channel  for  getting  this 
information  out  to  the  public. 

The  majority  of  the  USDA  guest  experts 
who  appear  on  Across  the  Fence  have 
little  experience  in  making  TV 
appearances.  But  they  know  their 
subjects  well  and  like  to  talk  about  them. 
If  you  are  familiar  with  a  Department 
activity  which  you  feel  has  national 
appeal,  contact  your  agency's 
Washington,  D.C.,  information  division. 
The  things  you  know  about  just  may  be 
worth  discussing  across  the  fence. 


NEWS 


TUNE  IN 

Across  the  Fence  is  shown  at 
ditlerent  times  in  different  television 
markets.  Check  your  local  TV  listings 
for  the  station  and  times  in  your  area. 
Since  public  service  broadcasting 
does  not  bring  any  revenue  in  to 
stations,  programs  such  as  Across 
the  Fence  are  usually  aired  in  the 
early  morning  or  late  evening  hours 
when  demand  for  commercially- 
sponsored  time  is  lower. 
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Are  the  New  Class 
Standards  OK? 

The  Factor  Evaluation  System  (FES),  a 
new  classification  method  for  non- 
supervisory  positions  at  the  GS-1 
through  GS-1 5  levels  is  being  reviewed 
and  tested  in  the  Department  (see  USDA 
Feb.  18,  1976).  The  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission recently  released  eight  draft 
position  standards  for  study  on  a  Govern- 
ment-wide basis:  Mail  and  File,  Clerk- 
Stenographer  and  Reporter,  Secretary, 
Clerk-typist  and  Transcriber, 
Accounting  Technician,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Nurse,  and  Dental  Therapy 
Technician.  FES  should  make  position 
classification  more  understandable  to 
employees  and  supervisors  than  the 
present  system. 

All  agencies  in  the  Department  have 
received  the  eight  draft  standards.  OP  has 
requested  that  they  conduct  an  intensive 
review  of  the  standards,  on  a  test  basis, 
using  a  representative  sample  of  positions 
in  a  number  of  the  occupations.  This  is  a 
trial  application  only. 

Some  employees  in  these  occupations 
are  now  being  contacted  by  their  agency 
for  a  discussion  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  their  positions.  The 
results  of  this  discussion  will  not  change 
the  present  classification  of  their 
positions.  The  draft  standards  cannot  be 
used  for  official  purposes  until  they  are 
pubHshed  in  final  form  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Such  pubUcation  is 
expected  around  December  1976. 


A  New  Nutrition  Bible 

Nutritive  Value  of  American  Foods  in 
Common  Units  (Agriculture  Handbook 
456)  by  Catherine  F.  Adams  was  recently 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  This  publication  provides  values 
for  various  foods  as  measured  in  house- 
hold measures  and  market  units. 

The  Handbook  includes  data  on 
approximately  1,500  foods  in  the  form  of 
menu  items,  snacks,  and  market  prod- 
ucts. The  nutritive  data  includes  water 
content,  food  energy  (calories),  protein, 
fat,  carbohydrate,  five  mineral  elements 
(calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  sodium,  and 
potassium),  five  vitamins  (vitamin  A, 
thiamin,  riboflavin,  niacin,  and  ascorbic 
acid),  total  saturated  fatty  acids,  and  two 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  (oleic  acid  and 
linoleic  acid). 

The  new  Handbook  updates  the 
information  in  Composition  of  Foods 
(Agriculture  Handbook  8),  last  revised  in 
1963  and  long  the  Department's  bible  on 
nutrition  information.  Composition  of 
Foods  provides  information  on  foods  in 


100-gram  edible  portions  or  one  pound 
units.  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods  provides 
information  on  the  same  foods,  but  does 
it  in  common  household  measures — one 
cup  or  10  nuts  or  one  ounce,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  handbook  provides  an 
analysis  of  the  saturated  and  unsatu- 
rated fat  content  of  the  same  foods.  All 
told.  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods  contains  a 
hefty  amount  of  nutrition  information. 
You  can  buy  a  copy  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402,  by  sending  a  check  or  money 
order  for  $5.15. 


Improve  or  Repair 

A  rural  homeowner  whose  house  needs 
fixing  up  may  be  eligible  for  one  of  two 
"fix-it-up"  loans  from  USDA's  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  two  FmHA 
programs  are  the  home  repair  loan  and 
the  home  improvement  loan. 

Generally,  home  repair  loans  may  be 
used  to  remove  health  or  safety  hazards 
by  repairing  roofs,  providing  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems,  installing  screens, 
windows,  or  insulation,  or  other  steps  to 
make  the  home  safe.  Home  improve- 
ment loans  may  include  similar  pur- 
poses, but  can  go  further  by  bringing  the 
home  up  to  minimum  property  standards 
and  making  changes  for  the  convenience 
of  the  family,  such  as  adding  a  room, 
remodeling  the  kitchen  or  otherwise 
modernizing  the  house. 

A  borrower's  income  is  the  key  to  the 
type  of  loan  for  which  he  may  qualify. 
For  instance,  a  family  with  a  very  low 
income  may  borrow  up  to  $5,000  to 
remove  health  hazards;  a  family  with  a 
somewhat  higher  income  can  borrow  up 
to  $7,000  to  improve  their  home.  FmHA 
county  supervisors  will  help  families 
determine  their  eligibility  and  the  type  of 
loan  best  suited  to  their  needs  and 
incomes. 

For  more  information  on  the  home 
repair  and  improvement  loan  programs, 
contact  the  local  county  office  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  listed  in 
the  telephone  directory  under  "U.S. 
Government- Agriculture,"  or  write  to  the 
USDA  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


On  the  Exotic  Side 

Exotic  isn't  a  word  most  of  us  use  to 
describe  cattle. 

But  that's  exactly  what  they  call  cer- 
tain breeds  of  beef-type  cattle  now  being 
imported  into  the  U.S.  Referred  to  as 
"exotic"  because  they're  not  common  to 
our  predominantly  British-type  herd,  the 
imported  breeds  come  mostly  from 
Europe  and  include  Charolais,  Chianina, 
and  Gelbvieh. 

Importing  these  breeds  on  a  large  scale 
poses  a  problem  since  most  come  from 


countries  plagued  by  foot  and  mouth 
disease  (FMD).  Stringent  U.S.  quaran- 
tine laws  require  that  all  cattle  from  FMD 
countries  must  first  pass  through  the 
quarantine  system  of  a  country  declared 
free  of  the  disease. 

This  not  only  limits  our  exotic  cattle 
suppliers  to  a  mere  handful  of  FMD-free 
nations,  but  it  means  roughly  a  year  of 
expensive  processing.  To  import  60  head 
of  cattle  from  Sweden,  for  example,  costs 
$65,000 — not  including  purchase  price 
and  transportation  fees. 

Limited  U.S.  quarantine  facilities  pose 
still  another  stumbling  block.  In  the 
works,  however,  is  a  new  facility  in  the 
Florida  Keys.  Slated  for  completion  in 
late  1978,  the  import  center  will  house  400 
head  of  cattle — versus  the  current 
150 — brought  directly  from  quarantine 
stations  in  FMD  countries. 

Meantime,  tests  involving  the  exotic 
breeds  have  produced  some  mixed 
results.  In  one  experiment,  calves  sired  by 
exotic  bulls  had  higher  death  rates  than 
purebred  Angus  and  Hereford  calves,  but 
they  weighed  about  50  pounds  more  at 
weaning,  were  more  efficient  feeders,  and 
produced  a  bigger  share  of  boneless  beef. 

The  beef  graded  lower  in  quality,  how- 
ever, and  proved  less  tender  than  beef 
from  standard  breeds. 

Just  how  big  a  role  exotic  cattle  breeds 
may  play  in  our  future  beef  supply  hinges 
mainly  on  further  testing.  If  the  "good" 
features  outweigh  the  "bad,"  we  may 
someday  have  a  different  animal  on  the 
range  and  a  different  cut  of  beef  on  the 
table. 


Breakfast  Brochures 

USDA  has  three  new  brochures  out- 
hning  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 
Energize  Your  Day  with  Breakfast — A 
Message  for  School  Administrators  and 
Energize  Your  Day  with  Breakfast — A 
Message  for  Parents  and  Community 
Groups  describe  the  breakfast  program 
and  offer  suggestions  for  encouraging 
schools  to  participate.  They  specify 
assistance  available  from  USDA's  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  and  list 
participation  requirements. 

To  show  school  administrators  how 
the  breakfast  program  can  complement 
classroom  learning.  Bicentennial  Break- 
fast Menus  gives  menu  ideas  which 
incorporate  the  bicentennial  theme. 

USDA  is  sending  these  publications  to 
State  educational  agencies  for 
distribution  to  school  administrators, 
and  local  parent  and  community  groups. 
To  obtain  the  name  of  the  agency  that 
administers  the  School  Breakfast 
Program  in  individual  states,  contact  the 
Child  Nutrition  Division,  USDA  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 


Three  Wildflowers  Tamed 

Seed  of  the  Midwest's  first  certified  varie- 
ties of  three  native  wildflowers  will  be 
available  commercially  in  limited 
amounts  late  next  fall. 

The  three  varieties  are  "Kaneb"  purple 
prairieclover,  a  native  legume  that  fixes 


For  Your  Information 

FRESH  VEGETABLE  supplies  this  winter  probably  will  turn  out  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.  Current  domestic  acreage  is  6  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  if 
yield  follow  historical  patterns,  production  would  be  at  least  slightly  larger  thisyear. 

U.S.  GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTION  is  a  record  2.9  million  tons.  And  total 
grapefruit  production  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead.  Larger  per  capita 
grapefruit  consumption,  mainly  frozen  concentrated  and  chilled  juice,  is  expected  in 
the  years  ahead  while  fresh  consumption  likely  will  remain  steady.  Exports  are 
likely  to  continue  to  increase. 

COFFEE  PRICES  are  expected  to  continue  to  surge  ahead,  reflecting  anticipated 
reductions  in  world  supplies  following  the  1975  freeze  in  Brazil. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  BEES  as  being  crucial  to  production  of  your  food  and  clothing? 
Some  200  crops  require  or  benefit  from  bee  pollination.  Among  these  are  alfalfa, 
most  clovers,  apple,  peach,  pear,  and  several  melons,  almonds,  carrot,  cucumber, 
onion  and  cotton. 

The  colorful  CUT  FLOWERS  displayed  by  U.S.  florists,  supermarkets,  and  street 
vendors,  once  predominantly  the  products  of  local  growers,  today  are  more  likely  to 
be  imported  from  Columbia,  the  Netherlands,  or  even  Australia.  The  value  of  cut 
flowers  imported  into  the  U.S.  jumped  from  $203,000  in  1 965  to  $2.2  million  in 
1970  and  nearly  $20  million  in  1974.  The  carnation  is  the  most  popular  flower 
imported  or  grown  in  the  U.S.,  followed  by  pompons,  chrysanthemums,  daisies, 
roses,  tulips,  and  orchids. 


nitrogen  into  fertility  depleted  soils; 
"Eureka"  thickspike  gray  feather,  a 
brilliant  lavender  flower  that  grows  2  to  5 
feet  high  and  requires  no  maintenance; 
and  "Nekan"  pitcher  sages  which  helps 
strengthen  and  beautify  prairier  grazing 
lands  and  serves  as  feed  for  wildlife. 

The  seed  of  the  wildflower  varieties  has 
never  before  been  obtainable  in  quanti- 
ties large  enough  for  commercial  use. 

"Travelers  and  residents  in  the 
Midwest  may  soon  see  an  abundance  of 
wildflowers  as  magnificant  as  those 
described  by  the  American  pioneers  on 
their  journeys  west,"  says  Administrator 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  R.  M. 
Davis.  "At  the  same  dme,  the  wild- 
flowers, when  mixed  with  native  grasses, 
will  provide  superior,  self-sustaining  pro- 
tection along  highway  roadbanks." 


PEOPLE 


Flemming  Awardee 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Cook,  leader  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service's 
Northwest  Cereals  Disease  Laboratory  in 
Pullman,  Wash.,  recently  received  one  of 
ten  Arthur  S.  Fleming  Awards  from  the 
Downtown  Jaycees  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Flemming  Awards  are  conferred 
annually  on  outstanding  young  men  and 
women  in  the  Federal  government  for 
their  accomplishments  in  scientific, 
technical,  administrative,  or  executive 
fields. 


Renner  Award 

A.  Perry  Plummer,  Forest  Service 
scientist  at  the  Intermountain  Forest  and 
Range  Experiment  Station,  Ogden, 
Utah,  has  received  the  national 
Frederic  G.  Renner  Award  from  the 
Society  of  Range  Management.  The 
award  is  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  research  leading  to  range- 
land  restoration. 

Established  in  1970,  the  Renner  award 
given  special  recognition  to  an  individual 
for  his  current  or  recent  contribution  to  a 
major  aspect  of  range  management. 


Forest  Service  Architects  Receive 
Certificate  of  Recognition 

William  R.  Bruner  and  Robert  C 
Sanducky,  Staff  Architects  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  California,  recently 
received  recognition  in  the  Federal 
Design  Council's  Design  Response 
competition,  for  their  entry  of  the  designs 


of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  Headquarters  and  Visitor  Center, 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho  and  the  Redwood 
Sciences  Laboratory. 

Attache  to  the  Soviet  Union 

Alan  W.  Trick  has  been  appointed 
agricultural  attache  on  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  He 
succeeds  Roger  Neetz,  who  is  returning  to 
Washington  for  reassignment. 


PERSON 

TO 

PERSON 


There  aren't  many  USDA  employees  who 
go  to  work  on  snowshoes.  Or  in 
helicopters.  Or  jeeps.  Or  by  snowmobile. 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
hydrologists  Lloyd  Cox,  Walter  Rawb, 
and  John  Zwze/do  themall.  But  before  all 
of  you  deskbound  bureaucrats  eat  your 
hearts  out,  consider  that  they  must  also 
face  the  threats  of  avalanches  and 
hypothermia  on  their  winter  rounds.  And 
sometimes  flood  in  the  spring.  Now  as 
you  relax  with  your  feet  propped  up  on 
your  warm  and  cozy  GSA-issue  heater, 
I'll  tell  you  more. 

Cox,  Rawls,  and  Zuzel.  all  with  ARS's 
Northwest  Watershed  Research  Center  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  are  trying  to  update  the 
techniques  used  for  forecasting  how 
much  water  is  stored  in  the  snow  that 
yearly  blankets  the  Western  mountains 
and  when  it  will  melt. 

Snow — one  of  nature's  greatest  reser- 
voirs— supplies  most  of  the  useable  water 
in  the  western  U.S.  Melted  snow  finds  its 
way  into  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  Sound  deci- 
sions about  stock  and  municipal  water 
supplies,  hydropower  generation,  recrea- 
tion, navigation,  and  pollution  control  all 
depend  upon  reliable  snow  forecasts. 

Besides  studying  how  to  make  better  fore- 
casts, the  hydrologists  are  learning  how 
to  manage  snow.  Manage  snow?  Right. 
The  idea  is  to  minimize  evaporation 
losses  from  snowpacks  and  maximize  and 
prolong  water  yield  from  snow. 

One  new  resource  the  scientists  use  to 
improve  forecasting  techniques  is  space 
satellites.  Daily  data  collected  from  two 
Land  Sat  I  (formerly  ERTS-1)  satellites 
will  supply  hydrometeorological 
information  about  snowpacks  in  the 
Boise  River  Watershed.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
cooperating  in  this  part  of  the  study. 


Even  though  the  studies  have  only  begun, 
dramatic  improvements  have  already 
been  made  in  snowmelt  forecasting 
accuracy. 

Satellites  are  the  most  glamourous 
method  that  the  scientists  use  to  collect 
data.  Various  types  of  rain  gauges,  aerial 
photography,  temperature,  vapor  pres- 
sure, wind,  and  other  standard  measure- 
ments and  measuring  devices  also  come 
into  play.  That's  where  the  snowshoes, 
helicopters,  and  other  machinery  come 
in. 

Man  will  probably  never  devise  a  water 
storage  system  with  as  much  capacity  and 
with  such  a  desirable  location  as  snow.  By 
assessing  snow  volumes,  snow  water  con- 
tent, snow  evaporation,  and  snow-melt 
over  a  watershed.  ARS  hopes  to  tap  this 
natural  resource  in  a  way  that  will  most 
benefit  urban  and  rural  dwellers. 


Above,  Dr.  Cox  holds  samples  of  runoff 
water  collected  at  the  weir  in  background 
for  later  analysis  to  determine  water 
quality  and  sedimentation.     The  weir  is 
one  of  several  built  especially  for  this  study 
to  help  scientists  make  precise  measurement 
of  water  flow  during  spring  runoffs. 

Below,  rain  gauges  that  automatically 
weigh  and  record  collected  precipitation 
are  used  in  tandem — one  shielded,  the 
other  unshielded— for  greater  accuracy 
in  the  watershed  study.  Here,  Dr.  Cox 
inspects  a  gauge  at  one  of  the  fifty 
sites  spread  across  the  high  prairie. 
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Scientific  observations  on  snowmelt  are  made 
in  some  of  the  watershed's  most  inaccessible 
regions.  Most  often  these  spots  are  reached  by 
helicopter.  But  where  helicopters  cannot  go 
"shanks  mare"  must  do.  Dr.  Cox  checks  his 
snow  survey  instruments  before  donning  snow 
shoes  to  hike  into  the  remote  back  country  of 
the  Trinity  mountains  east  of  Boise. 


COMMENTS 

Adios  and  Thanl(8 

I  first  put  my  name  on  USDA's  masthead 
back  in  1971.  Now,  after  five  years,  I've 
decided  that  it's  time  to  get  out  from 
under  the  biweekly  deadline.  In  April,  I 
start  to  work  for  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

The  five  years  that  I've  been  editor  of 
USDA  have  been  very  rewarding, 
especially  because  of  the  opportunities 
I've  had  to  meet  and  work  with  so  many 
people  in  the  Department.  My  thanks  to 
those  of  you  in  the  Add  who  have 
consistently  submitted  good  copy, 
helping  to  make  USDA  what  it  is. 


)OkAMX. 
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USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Com- 
munication, Rm.  510-A,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250,  for  distribution  to  employees  only  by 
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Bike  Back 
into  America 


Imagine  riding  along  a  quiet  back  road, 
the  only  sounds  you  hear  are  those  of 
nature.  No  massive  traffic  jams,  no  over- 
crowded campgrounds,  just  you  and  your 
small  bicycle  tour  group  on  the  Trans- 
America  Trail. 

The  USDA's  Forest  Service  has  chosen 
"Bikecentennial"  as  one  of  its 
Bicentennial  projects.  The  agency  is 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Bike- 
centennial  private  organization  in 
developing  trails  and  campground  for 
cyclists.  "Forest  Officers  at  all  levels  are 
excited  about  the  addition  of  biking  as  a 
forest  recreation  opportunity  for  the 
public,"  reports  Carl  Rust,  Forest  Service 
coordinator  for  Bikecentennial.  "The 
National  Forests  look  upon  Bike- 
centennial  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
expand  public  understanding  of  environ- 
mental conservation  as  well  as  to  provide 
participants  with  a  grass-roots 
examination  of  forest  resource  manage- 
ment." In  addition,  the  Trans-America 
Trail  is  officially  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  as  the  key 
link  in  a  future  interstate  system  of 
bicycle  trails. 

The  Trail,  planned  along  existing  quiet 
rural  roads  through  peaceful  farming 
communities  and  smaller  cities,  will  be 
permanently  marked  for  the  bicycling 
public.  Ten  states  are  crossed  by  the 
Trans-America  Trail  including  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon. 

On  May  14,  the  trail  will  be  officially 
dedicated  in  Jamestown,  Virginia.  That's 
the  day  and  place  the  first  settlers  set  foot 
on  American  soil.  There,  officials  will 
plant  thirteen  seedlings  from  200  year  old 
trees,  one  from  each  of  the  original 
colonies,  and  thirteen  genetically 
superior  seedlings,  representing  the 
future.  After  the  official  ceremonies,  the 
first  group  of  cyclists  will  begin  their  tour. 
Rust  will  be  among  this  group,  but  with 
something  different  in  his  saddle  bags.  He 
will  be  carrying  one  superior  seedling  and 
one   heritage   seedling  with   him  to  be 


planted  in  Oregon.  Together  these  trees 
will  be  a  permanent,  growing  reminder  of 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  first 
settled  this  country. 

The  entire  Trans-America  Trail  tour 
takes  82  days  and  covers  4,300  miles.  The 
trail  passes  through  24  National  Forests, 
and  2  National  Parks.  Once  out  west  the 
route  follows  or  parallels  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  most  of  the  way  to  Oregon. 
Cyclists  will  camp  in  designated  areas 
along  the  trail  or  in  Bike  Inns,  that 
provide  sleeping  accommodations,  rest- 
rooms,  and  meals.  A  one-day  orientation 
session  at  the  beginning  of  the  tour  will 
give  people  a  chance  to  meet  other 
members  of  their  group,  and  to  make  last 
minute  equipment  checks.  Each  tour  is 
expected  to  travel  50  -  65  miles  in  5  -  8 
hour  days.  Every  few  days  there  will  be  a 


day  off  to  rest.  The  tours  are  geared  to  the 
beginning-intermediate  rider,  that  is,  a 
rider  who  has  some  knowledge  of  bicycle 
touring.  To  get  in  condition  people 
planning  to  go  on  the  tour  should  take 
daily  10-15  mile  rides  for  10  -  12  days 
prior  to  the  trip.  A  guide  trained  by  the 
Bikecentennial  accompanies  each  tour. 

Since  few  cyclists  will  have  the  entire 
summer  free,  some  will  want  to  ride  just  a 
portion  of  the  trail.  Many  shorter  tours 
are  offered,  including  12,  15,  21,  35,  and 
45-day  trips,  taking  in  different 
geographical  regions.  For  example,  there 
is  an  Ozark  Tour,  a  Bluegrass  Tour,  a 
Rocky  Mountain  Tour,  and  a  Coast- 
Cascades  Tour  to  name  a  few. 

Since  the  Bikecentennial  is  dedicated  to 
promoting  bicycling  in  the  United  States, 


NATIONAL  FORESTS 
AND  PARKS  ALONG  THE 
TRANS-AMERICA  TRAIL 


1.  Siuslaw   National   Forest, 
Oregon 

2.  Willamette     National 
Forest,  Oregon 

3.  Deschutes      National 
Forest,  Oregon 

4.  Ochoco   National   Forest, 
Oregon 

5.  Malheur  National  Forest, 
Oregon 

6.  Whitman  National  Forest, 
Oregon 

7.  Payette   National    Forest, 
Idaho 

8.  Nezperce  National  Forest, 
Idaho 

9.  Clearwater     National 
Forest,  Idaho 

10.    Lolo    National    Forest, 
Montana 


16. 


20. 


Bitterroot       National 

Forest,  Montana 

Beaverhead       National 

Forest,  Montana 

Gallatin  National  Forest, 

Montana 

Yellowstone        National 

Park,  Wyoming 

Grand     Teton     National 

Park,  Wyoming 

Teton     National     Forest, 

Wyoming 

Shoshone     National 

Forest,  Wyoming 

Medicine    Bow    National 

Forest,  Wyoming 

Routt     National     Forest, 

Colorado 

Arapaho  National  Forest, 

Wyoming 


21 


Pike    National    Forest, 
Colorado 

San     Isabel     National 
Forest,  Colorado 
Mark    Twain    National 
Forest,  Missouri 
Clark     National     Forest, 
Missouri 
25.    Shawnee  National  Forest, 
Illinois 

Daniel     Boone     National 
Forest,  Kentucky 
Jefferson  National  Forest, 
Virginia 

George      Washington 
National  Forest,  Virginia 


"22. 
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*  signifies  that  the  forest  is 'peripheral,"  or  not  located  on  the  actual  route,  but  lies  within  ten  miles  of  the  trail, 
accessible  by  road 


costs  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum.  The 
price  for  the  full  82-day  tour  is  $920.  This 
includes  meals,  equipment  shuttle, 
indoor  sleeping  facilities,  insurance, 
guidebooks,  maps,  organizational  fees, 
leader  costs,  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
certificate  stating  that  you  pedalled  4,300 
miles  cross-country. 

If  you're  a  camping  enthusiast  and  want 
to  camp  along  the  way,  the  cost  is  S580. 
For  more  information  on  any  of  the 
tours,  write  to  Bikecentennial,  P.O. 
Box  1034,  Missoula,  Montana  59801.  If 
you  want  to  plan  your  own  tour,  after 
September  15,  1976,  Bikecentennial  will 
have  the  trail  maps  available  to  the  public 
for  $5  a  section  or  $25  a  set. 

This  summer  instead  of  bothering  with 
crowded  tourist  areas,  get  out  of  your  car, 
onto  your  bike,  and  get  off  the  beaten 
path — go  Bikecentennial. 


NEWS 


Put  Safety  Rrst 

In  a  recent  memorandum  to  all 
employees.  Secretary  Butz  expressed  his 
concern  that  the  Department  has  suffered 
an  injury  rate  that  is  as  high  as,  or  above 
the  Federal  average. 

He  urged  all  employees  to  make  safety 
a  number  one  priority  in  their  work.  He 
also  urged  them  to  help  reduce  on-the-job 
accidents  and  job-related  illnesses  in  the 
Department.  Toward  this  goal.  Secretary 
Butz  has  appointed  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  as  the 
Department  Safety  and  Health  Official  to 
oversee  an  active,  agressive  accident 
prevention  program.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  the  Department  Safety  Manager  (see 
USDA,  Feb.  4,  1976). 

Every  employee  is  encouraged  to  be 
active  in  insuring  greater  safety  in  their 


work  by  reporting  hazards  to  his 
supervisor.  Employees  are  also  reminded 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  common 
sense  safety  rules  in  mind  as  they  go  about 
their  jobs.  Together  we  can  make  USDA 
a  safer  and  better  place  to  work. 


Planting  by  Projectile 

A  tree  seedling  encased  in  an  icicle-like 
projectile,  shot  from  a  gun  mounted  in  a 
helicopter,  may  be  one  way  to  plant  trees 
in  the  future. 

The  new  idea  for  planting  tree  seedlings 
is  being  studied  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Missoula,  Mont.  It 
could  be  used  to  reforest  hard-to-plant 
areas  including  steep,  inaccessible  areas 
logged  by  helicopter.  The  labor  cost  of 
hand  tree-planting  is  rising  because  few 
are  willing  to  do  the  rugged  work. 

In  the  new  planting  method,  a 
helicopter  will  move  over  an  area  to  be 
planted.  On  board  will  be  a  "gun"  and  a 
load  of  projectiles  to  be  fired  into  the 
hillside  below.  Each  projectile  carries  one 
tree  seedling  which  is  shot  into  the  soil  to 
the  correct  depth.  The  prototype  gun  is  a 
simple  device  using  carbon  dioxide  under 
pressure  to  propel  the  seedling-bearing 
projectile.  Plans  are  to  develop  a  model 
that  will  fire  60  to  1 00  rounds  per  minute. 

The  projectile  is  the  key  to  the  system. 
It  consists  of  a  frozen  substance  con- 
taining the  seedHng  and  resembling  a 
foot-long  rocket,  pointed  at  one  end  with 
stabilizing  fins  at  the  other. 

To  make  the  projectile,  water  or 
"slurry"  is  poured  into  a  metal  cylinder,  a 
metal  rod  is  inserted  to  form  a  cavity,  and 
the  mixture  is  frozen.  "Slurry"  can  be  a 
mixture  of  water  and  soil,  wood  chips,  or 
other  solids.  Nutrients  can  be  added.  The 
frozen  projectile  is  removed  from  the 
mold  and  a  separate  nose  is  added  (this  is 
also  frozen  and  may  be  a  different 
mixture).  Then  a  piece  of  dry,  com- 
pressed cellulose  is  dropped  into  the 
cavity  and  the  seedHng  is  encased  in 
another  piece  of  cellulose  and  dropped  in, 
roots  first.  Fins  (water  frozen  in  a  mold) 
are  added  to  the  "loaded"  shell,  and  the 
seedling  is  ready  for  planting. 


Regulatory  Advisory  Committee 

Secretary  Earl  Butz  recently  appointed 
eight  representatives  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Regulatory  Program  to 
evaluate  selected  regulations  affecting  the 
food  industry.  The  appointees  represent 
food  industries,  the  farming  community, 
consumer  interests,  the  university  sector, 
and  state  governments.  The  committee 
will  recommend  ways  to  improve  various 
programs  of  the  Department.  The  com- 
mittee will  work  with  USDA  marketing 
and  consumer  program  task  forces,  these 
groups  already  have  been  meeting  to 
evaluate  the  benefits  and  disadvantages 
to  producer  and  the  public  of  USDA 
regulations. 


Rebound  In  World  Meat  Trade 

World  meat  trade — principally  in  beef 
and  veal — promises  to  increase  in  1976, 
following  2  chaotic  years  of  soaring  pro- 
duction in  exporting  countries  combined 
with  the  imposition  of  protective  trade 
barriers  by  importing  countries. 

The  slightly  brighter  1976  export  out- 
look stems  mainly  from  prospects  for 
cutbacks  in  domestic  beef  production  in 
major  import  markets  such  as  Japan  and 
the  European  Community  these  cut- 
backs are  expected  to  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  import  barriers.  Should 
trade  restrictions  ease,  the  lower  sup- 
plies, in  concert  with  recovering  con- 
sumer demand  for  beef,  could  propel 
global  beef  and  veal  exports  in  1976  to  a 
projected  2.43  million  tons — some  14per- 
cent  over  1975's  depressed  volume. 

A  trade  recovery  this  year  would  be  a 
welcome  relief  to  cattlemen  in  the  top 
beef-exporting  countries.  No  halt  to  the 
uptrend  in  either  cattle  numbers  or 
slaughter  appears  likely  in  these  coun- 
tries. Output  of  beef  and  veal  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Central 
America,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  is 
expected  to  increase  by  about  6  percent  in 
1976. 

In  contrast  to  other  importing  coun- 
tries, beef  and  veal  production  in  the  U.S. 
is  expected  to  expand  by  about  2  percent 
this  year,  pushed  up  by  increases  in 
slaughter  numbers,  as  well  as  gains  in 
average  slaughter  weights. 

Record  U.S.  slaughter  of  nonfed  steers, 
heifers,  and  cows  last  year  may  have 
reduced  U.S.  cattle  numbers  at  the 
beginning  of  1976  by  1-3  percent  below 
1975's  beginning  numbers.  Slaughter  of 
these  animals  may  turn  down  in  the  first 
half  of  1976,  however,  as  demand  builds 
for  heavier  weight  cattle  to  be  placed  on 
feed.  As  a  result,  fed  beef  supplies  should 
begin  to  increase  slowly  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1976,  followed  by  larger 
increases  in  the  spring. 


Export  Work 

During  1974.  an  estimated  1.2  million 
Americans  held  full-time  jobs  related  to 
agricultural  exports.  About  half  a  mil- 
lion were  farm  workers,  who  accounted 
for  roughly  14  percent  of  the  U.S.  farm 
labor  force.  Another  650,000  nonfarm 
employees  were  either  directly  or 
indirectly  engaged  in  assembling, 
processing,  and  distributing  farm  goods 
for  shipment  overseas. 


USSR  Facing  Possible 
Import  Payment  Pinch 

Purchases  of  U.S.  farm  products  in  fiscal 
1976  (July-June)  by  the  USSR  may  pose 
some  payments  problems  for  Moscow. 
This  year's  Soviet  purchases  in  the 
U.S. — largely    grain — are    expected    to 


reach  more  than  $2  biUion  in  value  by 
June  1976. 

The  USSR  is  not  ehgible  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
financing.  The  Soviet  ruble  is  not 
convertible  into  hard  currency,  but 
Soviet  purchases  will  require  large 
amounts  of  hard  currency  in  payment. 
Although  the  USSR  earns  substantial 
amounts  of  hard  currency  from  its 
foreign  trade,  these  earnings  in  total  fall 
short  of  covering  Soviet  hard-currency 
purchases. 

The  USSR  covers  the  difference 
between  its  hard-currency  earnings  and 
expenditures  with  gold  sales  and  loans. 
Although  Soviet  gold  sales  could  be  used 
to  finance  the  entire  payments  deficit,  the 
USSR  has  increasingly  turned  to  the 
West  for  credits  and  loans. 

Tea  Totals 

World  tea  production  for  1975 — exclud- 
ing the  People's  Republic  of  China — has 
been  estimated  near  1974's  record  harvest 
of  1.3  million  metric  tons.  According  to 
USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
world  supply  and  demand  should  remain 
in  close  balance  during  the  first  part  of 
this  year.  Consumption  could  turn  up  a 
bit  in  1976,  however,  if  steeper  coffee 
prices  send  cost-conscious  consumers 
scurrying  for  tea  and  cocoa 


EEO  In  USDA 

A  recent  report  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  showed  USDA  with  one  of 
the  poorest  EEO  records  in  government. 

Each  agency  assistant  secretary 
recently  met  individually  with  the 
Department's  EEO  Committee  and 
discussed  their  agency's  EEO  programs 
and  future  plans.  Some  agencies  had  very 
poor  records,  but  others,  such  as  APHIS 
and  FNS,  have  made  great  improve- 
ments. Most  agencies  promised  to  make 
concerted  efforts  to  improve  their 
positions. 

"1976  is  the  great  year  of  our 
Bicentennial  celebration,"  stated  Marion 
Hall,  EEO  committee  chairman,  "and 
with  this  progressive  program  USDA  will 
also  have  a  great  year  in  EEO 
participation." 

Oriental  Vegetable 
Goes  Occidental 

Chinese  waterchestnuts,  an  oriental 
delicacy,  may  turn  into  a  new  agricul- 
tural crop  in  the  U.S.  thanks  to  a  new 
processing  method  and  harvesting 
machine  developed  and  tested  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Acceptance  of  the  harvester  and 
processing  technology  by  industry  could 
mean  that  U.S.  food  processors  no  longer 


THE$2BILLISBACK.0nApril  13, 
1976,  it  began  appearing  in  your 
change.  Soon  you'll  be  using  it  to  buy 
a  $1.98  bargain.  Eventually  it  will  be 
no  more  remarkable  than  the  $1  or  $5 
or  $10  bills  we're  all  used  to. 

The  new  note  features  an  engraving  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  taken  from  a 
portrait  painted  in  the  early  ISOffsby 
Bilbert  Stuart.  The  back  of  the  note 
reproduces  "The  Signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence," 
painted  by  John  Trumbull  during  the 
post-Revolutionary  War  period. 

An  average  1.6  billion  $1  notes  are 
printed  each  year,  which  accounts  for 
55-60  percent  of  the  total  volume  of 
currency  printed.  The  new  $2  note  is 
expected  to  replace  about  one-half  of 


the  "ones"  in  circulation  over  a  period 
of  the  next  several  years  at  a  savings  of 
$4-7  million  per  year. 

The  $2  bill  was  first  issued  as  U.S. 
currency  in  1862.  A  relatively  small 
number  of  $2  notes  were  produced 
annually  until  August  10,  1966,  when 
the  Treasury  Department 
discontinued  printing  the  bill. 

"The  design  of  the  new  note  is  con- 
sistent with  the  nation's  Bicentennial 
celebration,"  stated  Treasury 
Secretary  William  Simon.  "But  the  $2 
bill  also  fulfills  a  permanent  and 
practical  role  in  American  currency. 
As  $2  bills  come  to  be  substituted  for 
'ones,'  fewer  pieces  of  currency  will 
need  to  be  carried  by  individuals. 
Small  cash  transactions  will  be  greatly 
facilitated." 


will  be  forced  to  import  expensive 
processed  corms  from  the  dwindling 
supply  in  Taiwan. 

The  crunchy  waterchestnut  is  a  dietary 
vegetable  staple  in  the  Orient.  A  root 
vegetable,  it  is  as  nutritious  as  a  potato, 
but  retains  its  crunch  when  cooked.  Raw, 
it  has  a  sugarcane  and  coconut  flavor  and 
a  crisp  texture.  Food  scientists  foresee  it 
being  used  in  soups,  casseroles,  stuffings, 
and  candies  in  America. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  in  paddies, 
similar  to  rice  fields,  with  4  to  6  inches  of 
water  and  grows  to  a  height  of  3  to  7  feet. 
Plant  tops  can  be  successfully  fed  to  live- 
stock. At  harvest,  the  underground  corms 
form  an  almost  soHd  mat  of  edible 
material.  The  yield  of  corms  is  approxi- 
mately 20  tons  per  acre. 

To  date,  domestically  grown  water- 
chestnuts  have  had  little  impact  on 
industry  because  of  the  high  cost  of  hand 
peeling  the  corms  and  the  lack  of  a 
machine  to  harvest  them. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Williams,  a  biochemist  at 
ARS's  Russell  Research  Center  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  and  ARS  botanist  Dr. 
George  F.  Leeper  have  found  solutions  to 
both  problems.  An  economical  chemical- 
mechanical  method  of  peeling  the  Asiatic 
corms  was  achieved  by  trimming  the 
apical  and  basal  ends  of  the  corm; 
softening  the  peel  in  very  strong,  very  hot 
caustic  for  10  minutes;  brushing  to 
remove  the  softened  peel;  and  bleaching 
to  produce  the  necessary  white  product. 

Having  proved  the  process  on  a  small 
pilot  plant  scale,  the  scientists  are  pre- 
sently working  on  a  high-speed  end- 
trimmer  fast  enough  to  handle  the  needs 
of  industry. 

Farming  and  harvesting  techniques 
were  studied  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Charles  Adamson  and  Walter  Hawley  of 
ARS  Plant  Introduction  Station  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  William  and  Leeper 
harvested  chestnuts  with  a  prototype 
digger  that  separated  the  corms  from  the 
soil,  bypassing  the  need  for  hand  labor. 
The  under  blade  of  the  plow  digs  below 
the  root  system  at  an  almost  flat  angle, 
without  slicing  the  chestnuts.  With  the 
new  harvester  plow,  the  researchers 
harvested  1 500  pounds  of  corms  per  day. 
Russell  Research  Center  scientists  are 
now  modifying  the  harvester  so  that  it 
will  plow  an  acre  a  day. 


Cooling  System  Uses  Sea  Air 

Agricultural  Research  Service  scientists, 
in  cooperation  with  commercial  fruit 
growers  and  transporters,  have 
developed  an  improved,  thermostatically 
controlled  forced-air  cooling  system  to 
ship  perishable  food  to  Europe.  The 
system  uses  sea  air  and  can  be  installed  in 
modified  dry  freight  van  containers. 

In  transatlantic  tests  from  Florida  to 
France,  the  cooling  system  reduced  the 
cost  of  shipping  grapefruit  from$2.70per 


box  to  $1.70  per  box,  a  savings  of  $980 
per  van  container  load.  The  new  method 
pulls  cool  sea  air  across  the  fruit,  keeping 
it  at  proper  temperatures.  Similar 
perishable  cargoes,  requiring  only 
moderately  low  temperatures,  could  use 
the  same  system. 

Bicentennial  Slide 
Set  on  Conservation 

A  short  history  of  conservation  in  the 
U.S.  is  presented  in  Limits,  a  bicen- 
tennial slide  set  produced  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

The  15-minute  production  traces  the 
growing  awareness  of  Americans  that  our 
natural  resources — soil,  water,  timber, 
wildlife,  and  scenic  beauty — which  at  first 
had  seemed  inexhaustible,  were  not 
without  limits  and  had  to  be  protected 
against  exploitation. 

Limits  is  appropriate  for  showing  to  all 
audiences  interested  in  conservation 
including  schools,  conservation  groups, 
television  audiences,  civic  clubs  and 
organizations. 

Copies  of  the  slide  set  can  be  purchased 
for  $20.50  from  the  Photography 
Division,  USDA  Office  of  Com- 
munication, Washington,  D.C.  20250. 
The  filmstrip  can  be  ordered  for  $12.50 
from  Photo  Lab,  Inc.,  3825  Georgia  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20011.  A 
programmed  cassette  with  soundtrack 
and  two  copies  of  the  illustrated  narrative 
guide  are  included  in  the  priceof  both  the 
slide  set  and  filmstrip. 

Share  in 
Freedom 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Agricultural  Fact  Book 

The  newly-revised  Fact  Book  of  U.S. 
Agriculture  is  out.  The  book  is  a  reference 
on  agricultural  trends  for  persons  who 
speak  and  write  about  agriculture. 

Updated  for  the  first  time  since  1972, 
the  book  is  divided  into  five  major 
subdivisions: 

D  Farm  Production  Supplies — deals 
with  the  industries,  services  and  goods 
affecting  agricultural  production: 

D  The  Farming  Operation — covers  the 
farm  business  itself; 

D  Food  Marketing — describes  the 
system  that  converts  farm  products 
into  consumer  products  ready  for 
domestic  and  foreign  use. 

D  Agricultural  Services — deals  with 
activities  of  USDA  and  other  govern- 
mental and  private  agencies  which 
support  modern  agriculture; 

D  Improving  the  Rural  Social  Environ- 
ment— covers  population,  environ- 
ment, and  social  problems  of  smaller 
towns  and  the  open  country. 

The  publication  is  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.  20402,  for  $1.90  per 
copy. 

Documents  Describe 
Long-term  Forestry  Program 

A  proposed  44-year  action  program  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service,  aimed  at  getting  more 
goods  and  services  from  the  nation's 
renewable  natural  resources,  has  now 
gone  to  Congress  and  documents 
describing  it  are  available  to  the  pubHc. 

A  Recommended  Renewable  Resource 
Program  and  The  Nation's  Renewable 
Resources — An  Assessment,  the  two 
major  documents,  are  available  from  the 
USDA  Forest  Service,  Room  0159-S, 
Washington.  D.C.  20250.  A  30-page 
summary  highlighting  both  the  assess- 
ment and  recommended  program  is  avail- 
able from  the  same  address. 

The  program,  based  on  the  assess- 
ment, was  required  by  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1 974.  Congress  asked  for 
the  assessment  and  program  to  assist  it  in 
providing  long-range  direction  for 
natural  resources,  and  to  relate  annual 
budget  deliberation  to  long-range 
resource  needs  of  the  nation. 

The  new  forestry  program  is  designed 
to  meet,  at  reasonable  costs,  the  nation's 
potential  long-term  needs  for  resources, 
such  as  outdoor  recreation,  wilderness, 
range  forage,  timber,  water,  and  wildHfe 
habitat.  For  example,  it  calls  for  more 


dispersed  recreation  opportunities  and  a 
moderate  allocation  of  National  Forest 
land  to  wilderness.  It  also  emphasizes 
cost-effective  investments  in  the  timber 
and  range  resources  on  private  and  public 
lands. 

Public  comment  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  the 
recommended  program.  A  draft  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
August  1975  asked  for  comment  on 
various  alternative  program  directions 
which  might  reasonably  be  followed.  The 
recommended  program  was  developed 
on  the  basis  of  the  comments  received  on 
these  draft  proposals,  environmental  and 
economic  factors,  and  professional 
judgment. 


PEOPLE 

1976  Atwater 
Memorial  Lecture 

Dr.  Emil  M.  Mrak.  chancellor-emeritus 
of  the  University  of  California.  Davis, 
recently  presented  the  eighth  W.O. 
Atwater  Memorial  Lecture,  "Food 
Science:  Past.  Present,  and  Future." 

The  Atwater  lecture  is  sponsored  by 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
It  honors  Dr.   Wilbur  Olin  Atwater, 
USDA's  first  chief  of  nutrition 
investigations.  The  lecture  was 
established  by  ARS  in  1967  and  gives 
special  recognition  to  individuals  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
sciences  broadly  related  to  human 
nutrition,  or  who  have  advanced  public 
understanding  of  how  science  helps  meet 
world  food  needs. 

Airman  Advances 
Aviation  Safety 

Jack  Henderson,  APHIS  pilot  and 
mechanic,  has  been  awarded  a  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  Aviation 
Mechanic's  Safety  Award.  The  award  is 
for  outstanding  achievement  to  improve 
aviation  safety.  Aircraft  normally  have 
two  or  more  fuel  tanks.  There  have  been 
accidents  when  pilots,  with  adequate  fuel 
on  board,  inadvertently  took  off  with  the 
fuel  selector  valve  set  on  an  empty  tank. 
Henderson  developed  a  device  that  will 
prevent  an  engine  from  running  out  of  fuel 
when  there  is  fuel  in  one  of  the  tanks. 
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Home  Growri«*ri 
Is  It  Worth  It? 


Even  as  the  rate  of  inflation  begins  to  sub- 
side and  some  food  prices  actually 
decline,  many  Americans  are  retreating 
to  the  homefront  and  digging  into  their 
backyards.  With  a  few  dollars  worth  of 
garden  tools,  fertilizer,  and  seeds,  they 
hope  to  raise  and  preserve  enough  vege- 
tables to  ease  food  costs. 

Yet,  as  blisters,  callouses  and  backaches 
grow,  the  question  logically  rises.  Is  all  of 
this  really  worth  it?  An  Extension  Serv- 
ice report  that  examined  the  economics  of 
home  gardening,  canning,  and  freezing 
answers  with  a  resounding  "maybe." 
Much  more  is  involved  in  home  food  pro- 
duction than  buying  a  few  seeds  and  reap- 
ing a  harvest.  The  gardener  must  make 
several  critical  decisions  based  on  costs, 
inconvenience,  and  returns.  Some  of  the 
conclusions: 

n  Home  gardens  may  produce  a  tidy 
savings,  if  the  gardener  doesn't  charge 
for  his  time  and  labor. 

D  Using  a  home  freezer  is  the  most 
convenient  form  of  preservation,  but 
dollar  savings  are  severely  reduced  by 
fuel  and  investment  costs.  For  freez- 
ing costs,  add  1 2  to  24  cents  per  pound 
of  food.  If  the  item  is  still  cheaper  than 
store  prices,  freeze  it  if  you  like. 

D  Canning  is  easily  the  most  economical 
method  of  preservation,  especially 
with  amortization  of  lid  and  jar  costs. 
Yet,  more  work  and  skill  are  required. 

Researchers  have  shown  that  a  home 
gardener  can  indeed  save  a  fair  amount  of 
money  by  growing  his  own  vegetables, 
especially  when  labor  costs  aren't 
considered.  Yet,  this  encouragement 
must  be  tempered  with  a  few  words  of 
warning: 

D  Home  gardening,  like  farming,  offers 
no  assurance  of  a  bumper  harvest, 
despite  the  gardener's  skill  and  work. 
Crop  failures  can  wipe  out  the 
investment. 

n  Gardening  requires  a  continuous 
committment  of  time  and  labor  over 
the  entire  growing  season.  Seeds  and 
plants  require  tender  loving  care. 


■  p-  If  the  gardener  succeeds  in  growing  a 
pi'lioii^iful  crop,  he  may  face  a  second 
dtffi'dtiUi^f^rem:  what  to  do  with  all 
those  vegetables? 
Many  people  may  choose  the  conven- 
ience of  freezing,  especially  after  con- 
sidering the  mess  and  work  of  canning. 
Yet,    they    should    be    aware    of    the 
economic  drawbacks  of  this  convenience. 

Home  frozen  food  can  cost  as  much  as  19 
cents  a  pound  more  than  if  you  bought  it 
at  the  supermarket — even  when  using  an 
energy-efficient  freezer  at  full  capacity  in 
an  area  where  electricity  rates  are 
relatively  low.  High  electric  rates,  poorly 
operating  freezers,  or  inefficient  use  can 
drive  costs  up  as  high  as  53  cents  a  pound. 

In  addition,  fixed  costs  for  a  freezer  are 
steep  in  the  short  run.  In  calculating  the 
costs,  finance  charges,  taxes,  delivery, 
and  installation  should  be  divided  by  the 
20-year  life  expectancy.  With  an  addi- 
tional estimated  2  percent  annual  repair 
cost. 


Size  of  freezer  is  another  factor.  Cost  per 
pound  of  food  ranges  from  7  to  13  cents 
for  a  12-cubic  foot  freezer,  and  5  to  9 
cents  for  an  18-cubic  foot  freezer, 
depending  on  the  turnover  rate.  The 
greater  the  turnover,  the  lower  the  cost 
per  pound. 

Food  must  also  be  packaged  before  being 
frozen.  Packaging  costs  vary  greatly, 
depending  on  the  container  and  whether 
it  can  be  reused.  A  plastic  bag  with  a  twist 
tie  adds  only  1 .2  to  2  cents  a  pound,  while 
a  plastic  freezer  wrap  can  add  10  cents  a 
pound.  Plastic  freezer  containers  cost  19 
to  38  cents  per  pound  initially,  but  they 
are  reusable  and  may  be  amortized  over 
10  years. 

In  preparing  food  for  freezing,  water 
costs  a  half  cent  per  pound. 

All  told,  cost  per  pound  of  food  for  a  15- 
cubic  foot  freezer  is  22.4  cents,  or  about 
the  same  as  retail  prices  for  the  least 
expensive  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 


However,  costs  do  not  increase  appreci- 
ably with  turnovers,  thus  the  savings  of 
freezing  may  increase  considerably  with, 
say,  a  6-month  turnover. 

If  the  gardener  is  discouraged  from 
freezing,  he  may  turn  to  canning. 
Canning  is  probably  the  most  economical 
and  practical  way  of  preserving  food  at 
home. 

Costs  of  canning  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  product,  equipment,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  product  to  be  canned.  In 
most  instances,  however,  savings  may  be 
significant. 

In  determining  total  canning  costs,  the 
home  gardener  must  consider  costs  of 
produce,  equipment,  energy,  and  water. 

Cost  of  produce  varies.  If  bought  at  a 
store,  it  may  be  a  major  expense,  while 
homegrown  or  roadside  stand  vegetables 
are,  of  course,  much  cheaper. 

In  equipment,  the  most  expensive  item  is 
the  pressure  canner,  costing  from  $40  to 
$70  for  common  models.  Smaller  models 
cost  $20  to  $35.  This  cost  may  be 
amortized  over  the  1 5-20  year  life  expect- 
ancy, with  a  2  percent  annual  repair  cost. 

The  estimated  cost  for  canning  280  quarts 
would  be  $25.40,  or  9  cents  per  quart,  not 
including  the  cost  of  food  and  labor. 

How  do  canning  costs  compare  with 
retail  prices  at  stores?  Researchers  com- 
pared their  findings  for  peaches, 
tomatoes,  and  green  beans  to  store  prices 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  April  1975.  They  found 
that:  Canned  peaches  ranged  from  20.5  to 
90.5  cents  per  quart,  while  store  prices 
ranged  from  94  cents  to  $1. 10.  Tomatoes 
could  be  canned  for  4.3  to  50.9  cents  per 
quart,  while  retail  stores  sold  them  for  64 
to  90  cents.  Green  beans  could  be  canned 
for  4  to  63  cents  a  quart,  compared  with 
store  prices  of  62  to  78  cents. 

While  these  figures  may  indeed  be  entic- 
ing, the  home  canner  should  be  for- 
warned  about  other  considerations 
before  happily  embarking  on  a  canning 
spree: 

D  Adequate    storage   space   is    needed 

where  jars  are  protected. 
D  Misguided  creativity  in  canning  can 

lead  to  waste,  or  even  family  sickness 

due  to  spoilage. 
D  Some  foods  are  available  year  round 

at  reasonable  cost. 
□  Commercially  frozen  orange  juice  is  a 

far  better  source  of  vitamin  C  than 

home  canned  tomatoes  or  juices. 
D  It  is  economical  to  can  and  freeze  only 

the  amount  that  can  be  used  within  a 

reasonable  period  of  time. 

Gardening  and  canning  must  be 
continued  over  several  years  to  produce  a 


real  savings.  The  reason:  The  initial 
capital  investment  of  gardening  and 
canning  equipment  must  be  amortized. 
Thus,  the  faint-hearted  home  food  pro- 
ducer should  beware:  That  quart  of  green 
beans  could  cost  $1.54  if  he  gives  up  the 
project  after  1  year.  Yet,  the  persistent 
home  gardener  who  continues  the  opera- 
tions over  20  years  may  "pay"  only  43 
cents  per  quart  after  capital  costs  are 
amortized. 

Regardless  of  whether  freezing  or 
canning  is  used  to  store  garden  produce, 
it's  unlikely  the  home  producer  can 
realistically  declare  that  the  efforts  pro- 
duced an  economic  windfall.  Yet,  if  he 
views  it  as  a  hobby,  the  successful 
gardener  can  enjoy  the  tasty  "fruits"  of  his 
labor  and  still  relish  some  savings. 


Based  on  story  in  Farm  Index, 
February  1976 
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Let  It  Burn 

USDA  and  the  Department  of  Interior 
recently  announced  fire  management 
programs  that  may  allow  some  naturally 
caused  fires  to  cross  the  boundary 
between  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  the  adjacent  Teton  Wilderness  in 
Bridger-Teton  National  Forest. 

USDA's  Forest  Service  and  Interior's 
National  Park  Service  said  the  programs 
result  from  research  indicating  fire  is  an 
important  element  in  maintaining  natural 
ecosystems. 

Both  agencies  have  previously  desig- 
nated some  "natural  fire  zones"  in  areas 
managed  to  maintain  primitive  or  natural 
conditions.  In  these  zones,  fires  caused  by 
natural  means  such  as  lightning  and 
which  meet  carefully  prescribed  condi- 
tions are  monitored  rather  than 
suppressed. 

The  natural  fire  plans  announced  for 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the 
Teton  Wilderness  are  the  most  extensive 
zones  to  date,  covering  about  1.7  million 
of  the  Park's  2.2  million  acres  and  the 
entire  585,000-acre  Wilderness  in  the 
National  Forest. 


The  Top  15 

Grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  may  fre- 
quently dominate  the  headlines,  but  the 
Russians  aren't  anywhere  near  the  biggest 
customer  for  U.S.  farm  products. 

The  Soviets,  in  fact,  rank  a  distant  14th 
among  our  top  15  agricultural  export 
markets.  During  fiscal  1975,  the  15 
markets  combined  purchases  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  U.S.  farm  exports 
valued  at  $21.6  billion. 

Japan  has  long  ranked  as  the  No.  1 
market,  and  a  5  percent  drop  in  the  value 
of  U.S.  exports  to  that  nation  was  not 
enough  to  jar  it  from  its  first  place  spot. 

The  Netherlands,  another  steady 
customer,  moved  up  a  notch  to  second 
place  with  purchases  valued  at  $1.6 
billion. 

Here's  a  look  at  the  top  1 5  markets  and 
what  they  spent  during  1 974/  75  for  goods 
produced  on  U.S.  farms:* 


Country 


Japan  

Netherlands  .... 
W.  Germany  . . . 

Canada 

South  Korea  . . . 

Mexico 

haiy 

Spain 

India 

Iran 

United 

Kingdom 

France 

China 

(Taiwan) 

USSR 

Egypt  

Total,  15 
Countries 6,339 


Feed  grains 

Total 

and  wheat 

Million  dollars 

1,557 

3,185 

688 

1,631 

496 

1,448 

119 

1,312 

425 

885 

488 

851 

365 

804 

359 

790 

660 

759 

357 

757 

142 

583 

39 

454 

104 

410 

352 

396 

188 

388 

14,653 


*Data     not    adjusted    for    transshipments. 

Back  Pay  for  Veterans 

Women  veterans  who  were  married  and 
who  attended  school  under  the  GI  Bill 
between  June  1,  1966,  and  October  24, 
1972,  may  be  eligible  for  a  special 
Veterans  Administration  payment. 
Female  veterans  who  were  married 
during  that  period  and  received  training 
did  not  receive  the  increased  allowances 
extended  to  male  veterans.  A  special 
retroactive  allowance  covering  this 
period  has  been  approved  for  payment  as 
a  result  of  Public  Law  92-540.  This  law 
made  spouses  of  both  male  and  female 
veterans  equally  eligible  to  receive  GI  Bill 
benefits. 

To  obtain  further  information  on  this 
law  or  to  file  a  claim,  contact  the  VA 
regional  office  in  your  area.  Qaims  must 
be  received  on  or  before  July  1,  1976. 
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Protein  Search  Goes  On 

The  search  for  new  protein  sources  goes 
on  and  on.  Not  only  in  the  U.S.,  but  also 
in  many  other  countries. 

Unstable  supplies  of  conventional  pro- 
tein and  environmental  considerations 
have  led  to  several  new  industrial 
processes  for  microbial  or  single  cell  pro- 
tein (SCP).  Yeasts  and  bacteria  high  in 
protein  are  being  produced  on  petro- 
leum oil  and  gas,  alcohols,  and  pulp  and 
paper  effluents  in  plants  located  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  U.S.  World  pro- 
duction capacity  is  around  a  half  million 
tons  a  year  and  could  exceed  a  million 
tons  by  1980. 

SCP  is  used  primarily  as  a  replace- 
ment for  expensive  dried  milk  products 
and  fishmeal  in  animal  feeds.  Small 
quantities  of  torula  yeast  are  being  used 
as  a  human  food.  But  uncertainties  about 
SCP  safety  and  consumer  acceptance 
tend  to  restrict  any  immediate  penetra- 
tion in  the  food  market. 

Although  technologically  feasible, 
SCP  appears  to  carry  a  high  price  tag. 


Production  costs  are  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, but  range  between  $400  and  $600  a 
ton  for  some  products.  And  in  the  face  of 
towering  petroleum  prices  and  other 
inflationary  factors,  SCP's  chances  of 
penetrating  the  animal  feed  ingredient 
market  look  bleak.  But,  industrial  waste, 
environmental  policies,  and  adequate 
subsidies  for  SCP  production  would  alter 
the  situation. 

Dormancy  Detector 

Forest  Service  scientists  have  developed  a 
portable  system  that  sends  an  electronic 
signal  through  plant  tissue  to  determine 
the  level  of  dormancy  of  nursery  seedlings 
and  trees  and  shrubs.  The  dormancy 
information  is  necessary  because  planting 
success  depends  largely  on  knowing  that 
seedlings  are  in  near-complete  or 
complete  dormancy  before  they  are 
removed  from  nursery  plots. 

Electrode  needles  are  inserted  firmly 
into  a  plant,  causing  electrical  waves  to 
appear  on  the  screen  of  the  oscilloscope. 
The  shape  of  the  waves  tell  the  story — if 
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You  are  invited  to  attend  the 

HONOR  AWAP^S  CEREMONY 


The  30th  Annual  Honor  Awards  Ceremony 
will  be  held  May  25,  1976,  at  which  time 
Secretary  Butz  will  present  the  Department's 
highest  form  of  recognition — the 
Distinguished  and  Superior  Service  Awards. 

Pictured  above  is  the  1976  Honor  Awards 
Committee  at  work  evaluating  this  year's 
award  nominations.  The  Committee  is 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  consists  of 
private  citizens  from  agriculture-related  fields. 
From  left  to  right  the  members  and  staff  are: 
Dr.  Howard  T.  Robinson,  Research  Director 
of  Administration,  North  Carolina  A&T  State 


University,  Greensboro,  N.C.;    Robert 
Hamilton,  Hamilton  Farms,  Potomac,  111.; 
Mrs.  Lucille  H.  Shriver,  Executive  Director, 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Dr.  T.  K.  Cowden,  Counsellor  to  the 
Secretary,  Committee  Chairman;  Mae  T. 
Paulsen,  Secretary  to  the  Committee;  Myra 
Luskey,  Committee  Staff  Assistant;  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Garren,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.;  and  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Rupp,  Editor,  The  Farmer,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 
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they  range  from  nearly  square  to  slightly 
rounded  on  the  leading  edge,  the  plant  is 
dormant  and  in  the  best  condition  for 
transplanting.  Other  wave  shapes  indi- 
cate various  stages  of  active  growth,  or  if 
the  plant  is  dead.  Only  one  reading  is 
necessary  for  each  plant  and  can  be  taken 
in  less  than  30  seconds  after  units  are  con- 
nected and  controls  set. 

For  more  information  and  technical 
report  write  USDA-FS,  Intermountain 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station, 
507  25th  St.,  Ogden,  Utah  84401. 

Safety  First 

Last  year,  U.S.  agricultural  workers 
turned  in  a  better  employee  safety  record 
than  the  all-industry  average,  when  mea- 
sured by  frequency  of  serious  violations 
cited  from  inspections  by  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion. Inspections  of  just  over  1,000  agri- 
cultural establishments  revealed  some 
3,000  violations,  but  only  27  were  deemed 
"serious,"  meaning  there  was  a  "substan- 
tial probability"  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result.  The  percent- 
age of  serious  violations  in  agriculture 
amounted  to  slightly  over  half  the  all- 
industry  rate  of  1.43  percent. 

Eating  Less 

Tight  supplies  and  higher  food  prices, 
coupled  with  a  general  economic  down- 
turn, caused  us  to  tighten  our  belts  last 
year — we  ate  1.2  percent  less  than  in  1974. 

Nutritionally,  we  lost  something  more 
than  calories.  We  lost  a  bit  of  nutrient  fat, 
carbohydrates,  thiamin,  vitamin  B12, 
and  phosphorus  by  eating  less  pork, 
poultry,  eggs,  lard,  salad  and  cooking 
oils,  and  refined  sugar. 

However,  the  declines  in  nutrients  are 
so  small  that  they  hardly  make  a  dent  in 
our  diets.  And  not  all  nutrients  declined: 
we  downed  3  percent  more  ascorbic  acid 
(vitamin  C)  in  1975  than  a  year  earlier. 
Greater  intake  of  frozen  orange  juice  was 
mainly  responsible. 

Annual  protein  intake  remained  the 
same,  at  99  grams — well  above  the  aver- 
age nutritional  needs  of  the  population. 
Animal  products  supplied  over  two- 
thirds  of  this  protein,  with  milk  and  beef 
chipping  in  the  biggest  share. 


The  Forest— Primeval  to  Modern 

The  Nation  is  celebrating  its  Bicenten- 
nial; federal  forestry,  its  Centennial.  In 
honor  of  both,  USDA's  Forest  Service 
has  produced  a  new  film,  Roots  of  the 
Nation.  It  illustrates  the  important  role 
forests  have  played  in  the  development  of 
our  Nation  and  the  continuing  effort 
being  made  to  conserve  our  only  renew- 
able natural  resource.  The  color  film, 
with  its  spectacular  shots  of  forest  scenery 
will  be  of  interest  to  almost  any- 
one— from  the  dedicated  conservationist 


to  those  who  just  like  to  look  at  beautiful 
views.  Copies  of  the  16  mm  film,  which 
runs  28-1/2  minutes,  are  available  from 
film  libraries  at  State  land-grant 
universities. 

Unfinished  Miracles 

The  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
and  the  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  just  released  a  new  film 
highlighting  the  contributions  of  agricul- 
tural research.  Titled  Unfinished 
Miracles,  the  28-1/2  minute  color  film  is 
available  on  loan  from  the  state  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  in  each  state. 

The  experiment  stations  themselves  are 
the  subject  of  the  film.  Unfinished 
Miracles  looks  at  some  of  the  past 
contributions  of  research  at  these  stations 

It  also  samples  some  of  the  research 
underway  at  the  stations — the 
"unfinished  miracles"  that  will  benefit 
farmer  and  consumer  alike  in  the  future. 

"AUhough  America's  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  ever  before,  rising 
populations  and  greater  world-wide 
demands   for   food    pose   a   continuing 


challenge  to  agricultural  scientists,"  says 
CSRS  Administrator  R.  L  Lovvorn. 
"These  scientists  must  find  ways  to 
increase  agricultural  productivity  and 
improve  the  stability  of  our  food  supply 
without  increasing  the  demand  for  energy 
or  harming  the  environment."  Unfinished 
Miracles  describes  how  they're  doing  it. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Salute  to  USDA  Women 

Women  in  Action  is  a  USDA  booklet 
prepared  by  the  Department  and  Agency 
Headquarters  Federal  Women's  Pro- 
gram Coordinators,  as  part  of  USDA's 
observance  of  International  Women's 
Year  and  portrays  the  diverse  contribu- 
tion women  are  making  to  the  Depart- 
ment. It  has  been  distributed  to  Depart- 
ment agencies  based  on  their  orders.  If 
you  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  this  book,  contact  your  agency 
FWPC. 


Perform  a 
death'deSsring  act. 


Exeivise  regularise 


Give  Heart  Fund  (  "t 

American  Heart  Association\| .-' 


IHistory  of  Farm 
Laws  and  Programs 

A  Short  History  of  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment. 1933-75  (AIB-391),  provides  and 
overall  view  of  how  Congress  modified 
legislation  to  meet  changing  farm 
economic  situations  and  gives  historical 
background  on  farm  program  develop- 
ment. It  is  designed  as  an  educational  tool 
providing  background  information  for 
persons  concerned  with  analyzing  pre- 
sent farm  programs. 

For  a  single  copy,  write:  Publications 
Unit,  USDA-ERS,  Room  0054-S, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


PEOPLE 


ASCS  Honor  Excellence 

Sixteen  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  employees  recently 
received  the  agency's  highest  award.  The 
Administrator's  Award  for  Excellence. 
Seven  ASCS  organizational  units  were 
also  cited  for  Excellence. 

Those  receiving  the  Second  Annual 
Award  were:  A.  Ronald  Bergman, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Allen  D.  Cheesbrough, 
Casper,  Wyo.;  James  H.  Dinwiddle, 
Washington,  D.C;  Herbert  L.  Eppinger, 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.;  Robert  L. 
Hinrichsen,  Davis,  Calif.;  E.  Doris 
Johns,  Washington,  D.C;  Harriet 
Kadoun,  Forman,  N.  Dak.;  Gara  A. 
LestCT,  Washington,  D.C;  Raymond  D. 
Lett,  Springfield,  111.;  John  B.  Millw,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C;  Martha  E.  Moore, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Paul  B.  Nichols, 
Laconia,  N.H.;  Hoke  B.  Smith, 
Washington,  D.C;  Joseph  J.  Todd, 
Washington,  D.C;  James  L.  Trahan, 
Lafayette,  La.;  Robert  J.  Wewers, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Aerial  Photograph 
Field  Office,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Dairy 
Branch,  Washington,  D.C;  Prarie 
Village  Commodity  Office,  Prairie 
Village,  Kans.;  Training  Resources 
Group,  Washington,  D.C;  Franklin 
Parish  ASCS  Office,  Winnsboro,  La.; 
Yalobusha  County  ASCS  Office, 
Coffeeville,  Miss.;  and  Montgomery 
County  ASCS  Office,  Fultonville,  N.Y. 
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The  30th  Annual  USDA 
Honor  Awards  Ceremony 
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those  whose  careers  are  dedicated  to,,- 
excellence  in  public  service. 
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Thirty-five  states  and  three  foreign 
countries  were  represented  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  its 
30th  Annual  Honor  Awards  Cere- 
mony May  25  at  the  Departmental 
Auditorium  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Eleven  distinguished  service  awards 
went  to  nine  individuals  and  two 
groups.  Superior  service  awards,  88 
in  all,  went  to  77  individuals  and  16 
work  units. 

USDA  employees  around  the 
country  at  all  grade  levels  are  eligible 


for  the  Department's  highest  form  of 
recognition.  Distinguished  service 
awardees  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  agriculture  and  the 
public  service.  Winners  of  superior 
service  awards  are  recognized  for 
their  valuable  service  to  the  Depart- 
ment beyond  that  ordinarily 
required. 

Commenting  on  the  achievements  of 
this  year's  winners.  Secretary  Butz 
noted,  "A  responsive  and  progres- 
sive government  welcomes  the  new 
ideas  and  inspiration  provided  by 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF 
AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE 


"Those  we  honor  are  contributing  to 
agricultural  progress  whether  they 
work  behind  a  desk,  in  a  laboratory, 
or  on  the  land.  They  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  modern  agriculture,  the 
marketing  system,  and  consumers. 
They  are  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
remain  a  leader  in  world  trade  and 
world  affairs. 

"This  is  our  chance  to  say'thank  you' 
to  the  doers,  including  those  whose 
work  goes  unsung.  They  are  helping 
keep  up  a  strong  and  viable  Republic 
as  we  enter  our  third  century  of 
progress." 

DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARDS 


William  H.  Allaway,  Director,  U.S. 
Plant,  Soil,  and  Nutrition  Lab- 
oratory 

ARS,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

For  notable  achievements  in  leading 
and  motivating  scientists  and 
contributing  to  understanding  trace 
element  relationships  in  soil,  plants, 
and  animals,  with  major  impact  on 
hurtian  and  animal  nutrition. 


C.  Harold  Amick,  Director,  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

For  sustained  efforts,  initiative  and 
leadership  in  developing  regulatory 
agriculture  in  West  Virginia  while  at 
the  same  time  increasing  the  pubHc 
understanding  of  agriculture  and  the 
factors  which  lead  ultimately  to  the 
availability  of  wholesome  food. 


********** 


****************************** 


Theodore  R.  Crane.  Chief,  Special 

Reports  Division 
COMM,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  aggressive  leadership  in  bring- 
ing to  the  people  of  America,  in  an 
interesting  and  dramatic  fashion,  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  food,  nutrition,  and 
farmers  in  their  daily  lives. 


Herbert  L.  Forest,  Director,  Dairy 

Division 
AMS,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  exceptional  dedication,  accomp- 
lishment, and  leadership  in  directing 
complex  nationwide  dairy  market- 
ing programs  and — associated  with 
these  programs — making  significant 
contributions  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  producers,  handlers,  and 
consumers. 


Kenneth  E.  Frick,  Administrator 
ASCS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  demonstrated  executive  caliber 

of  the  highest  order  in  the  execution 
of  farm  programs  and  in  planning 
and  implementing  new  farm  policy 
with  noteworthy  reductions  in 
government  costs. 


John      R.      Gorham,      Director, 
Pioneering  Research  Laboratory 
ARS,  Pullman,  Wash. 

For  creative  personal  research  and 
inspiring  leadership  resulting  in  solu- 
tions to  problems  of  animal  disease 
control  and  basic  knowledge  of  viral 
and  genetic  diseases  of  animals  and 
humans. 


Steven  C.  King.  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator Northeastern  Region 
ARS,  Behsville,  Md. 

For  initiating  and  directing  an 
innovative  system  to  improve  the 
status  of  minority  and  women 
employees  in  the  Northeastern 
Region. 


Francis  J.  Mulhern,  Administrator 
APHIS,  Washington,  D.C. 

For  exemplary  and  creative  leader- 
ship in  developing  a  new  agency  into 
an  effective,  cohesive  organization 
through  dedication  of  personal 
effort,  unusual  managerial  skills,  and 
a  rare  ability  to  stimulate  in  others 
the  will  to  achieve  excellence. 


S.  B.  Pranger,  Director  of  Personnel 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  exceptionally  effective  leader- 
ship in  providing  new  directions  for 
personnel  management  resulting  in 
significantly  improved  development 
and  utilization  of  the  Department's 
manpower  resources. 


Absorbent  Polymer  Research  Group 

ARS.  Peoria,  111. 

For  discovery  and  development  of  a 
starch  product  with  unique  water- 
absorbing  and  holding  properties  for 
use  in  problem  soils,  seed  and  root 
coating  formulations  and  absorbent 
disposable  soft  goods. 


Community  Programs  Staff 

FmHA.  Raleigh,  N.C. 

For  dynamic  team  leadership  and 
superior  service  to  rural  communi- 
ties in  North  Carolina  through  an 
aggressive  and  positive  loan  pro- 
gram in  water,  waste,  and  other 
essential  community  facilities. 


SUPERIOR 
SERVICE  AWARDS 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Gladys  K.  Bowles 
ERS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  E.  Caudill 

SRS,  Austin,  Tex. 

Allen  D.  Cheesbrough 

ASCS,  Casper.  Wyo. 

Alberta  M.  Smith 

ERS.  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  J.  Todd 

ASCS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gene  Wunderlich 

ERS,  Washington,  D.C. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Earle  E.  Gavett 

ERS,  Washington,  D.C. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCE 
PROTECTION 


Warren  R.  Bacon 

FS,  Portland.  Ore. 

William  R.  Beaufait 

FS.  Missoula,  Mont. 

Merritt  D.  Burdick 

SCS,  Denver,  Colo. 

Willie  Cumpiano 

SCS.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

George  E.  Dissmeyer 

FS,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Herbert  O.  Evans 

SCS.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Frederick  C.  Hall 
FS,  Portland,  Ore. 


******************************** 


****************************** 


William  M.  Johnson 

SCS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Emil  Keck 

FS,  Grangeville,  Ida. 

Lloyd  D.  Konyha 

APHIS,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

and 

James  D.  Roswurm 

APHIS,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Frank  Kotyuk 

SCS,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Ernest  L.  Moody 

SCS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  J.  Price 

APHIS,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

and 

Thomas  H.  Hawkins 

APHIS,  Hyattsville,  Md. 

Olen  M.  Rowlett 

SCS,  Clinton,  Okla. 

John  R.  Schaub 

ERS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  L.  Tresler 

SCS,  Casper,  Wyo. 

John  B.  White 

FS,  Portland,  Ore. 


EQUAL    EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  AND  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


Rex  G.  Butler 

SRS,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James  H.  Dinwiddle 

ASCS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Anette  M.  Jenkins 
SCS,  Washington,  D.C. 


HUMAN   RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Tee  Roy  Betton 

CES,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Virginia  I.  Zirkle 
CES,  Ottawa,  Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  AFFAIRS 


Harold  C.  Champeau 

FAS,  Hong  Kong 

K.  Suzanne  Early 

FAS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  D.  Long 
OA,  Washington,  D.C. 


MANAGEMENT 
EFFECTIVENESS    AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


Charles  R.  Ballard 

REA,  Washington,  D.C. 

H.  Nelson  Fitton,  Jr. 
COMM,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rondeau  M.  Gurley 

APHIS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rowland  C.  Hand 

REA,  Washington,  D.C. 

Betty  J.  Hummel 
SCS,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


Raymond  D.  Lett 

ASCS,  Springfield,  111. 

Melvin  E,  Loveridge 

FS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Margaret  M.  McGinty 

OA,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  T.  Murphy 

A  MS,  Bell,  Calif. 

Robert  S.  Rummell 

FS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Marie  D.  Rutledge 

ADS,  New  Orleans,  La 

Marjorie  F.  Turba 

SCS,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


MARKETING  AND  CONSUMER 
SERVICES 


Paul  B.  Doby 

State  Department  of  Agriculture 
Springfield,  111. 

Robert  E.  Jorgensen 

AMS,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

John  C.  Miller 
CES,  Caldwell,  Ida. 

Patricia  M.  Paulson 

AMS,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Warren  D.  Robbins 

AMS,  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Frank  J.  Santo 

AMS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


RURAL  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Peter  Bieri 

CES,  Whitehall,  Wis. 

Richard  C.  Bornholdt 

CES,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 

Max  D.  Crum 

FmHA,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

and 

Robert  H.  Boyd 

FmHA,  Morgantown,  W.  Va 


****************************** 


******************************** 


Marjorie  B.  Manning 

FmHA,  Arroyo  Grande,  Calif. 

Hayward  L.  Hinzman 

FmHA,  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Bertie  A.  Parker,  Jr. 

FmHA,  Raleigh,  N.C. 


SERVICE  AND  EDUCATION 


James  L.  Adams 

CES,  Golden,  Colo. 

Roland  L.  Barger 

FS,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Earl  W.  Belcher,  Jr. 

FS,  Macon,  Ga. 


Ronald  D.  Tabler 

FS,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

and 

Ralph  A.  Schmidt,  Jr. 

FS,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


GROUP  ACHIEVEMENT 


ENVIRONMENT  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCE 
PROTECTION 


Alaska  Soil  Survey  Staff 
SCS,  Palmer,  Alaska 

Giant  African  Snail  Eradication 

Project 
APHIS,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 


RURAL   COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Cerro  Gordo  Isolated  Community 

Extension  Team 
CES,  Aguada,  Puerto  Rico 

Granville  County  Rural  Develop- 
ment Panel 

Oxford,  N.C. 

Lawrence  County  Office  Staff 

FmHA',  Monticello,  Miss. 

Morgan  County  Rural   Develop- 
ment Committee 

Wartburg,  Tenn. 


SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION 


Elizabeth  Y.  Davis 

GSRS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Leonard  J.  Erie 

ARS,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Elsie  Fetterman 
CES,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Howard  L.  Hyland 

ARS,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Alberta  Buis  Johnston 

CES,  Portland,  Ore. 

Frances  F.  Lombard 

FS,  Madison.  Wis. 

Bruce  A.  McKenzie 

CES,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Donald  E.  Moreland 
ARS,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Thomas  H.  Nicholls 

FS.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

and 

Darroll  D.  Skilling 

FS,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Logan  A.  Norris 

FS.  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Richard  L.  Norton 

CES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Robert  R.  Pinches 

ES,  Washington,  D.C. 


Massachusetts  Natural  Resources 

Work  Group 
SCS,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Oriental  Fruit  Fly  Eradication 
Project 

APHIS,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  AFFAIRS 


Cooperative  Grain  Export  Study 

Team 
FCS,  Washington,  D.C. 


MANAGEMENT 
EFFECTIVENESS   AND 
IMPROVEMENT 


Central  Supply  Branch 
00.  Washington.  D.C. 

Information  Management  Team 
APHIS,  Washington,  D.C. 

Readeo  Development  Team 
APHIS,  Hyattsville,  Md. 


MARKETING  AND  CONSUMER 
SERVICES 

Food  Microbiology  Group 

APHIS,  Beltsville,  Md. 


Intermountain  Research  Work 

Unit  1603 
FS,  Logan,  Utah 

Research  Group-Inactivation  of 

Anatoxins 
ARS,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sweet  Sorghum  Research  Team 

ARS,  Weslaco,  Tex. 
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Maintaining 
Grain  Inspection 
Integrity 


"While  it  is  our  goal  to  keep  U.S.  grain 
exports  flowing,  it  is  of  equal  importance 
to  us  that  the  integrity  of  the  official 
inspection  certificate  is  absolutely  unble- 
mished." Those  were  the  words  of  Under 
Secretary  John  A.  KnebeL  when  he 
recently  visited  a  special  grain  grading 
school  in  Houston,  Texas.  "The  task 
these  trainees  and  their  grain  division 
colleagues  face  is  by  no  means  easy." 

Under  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act,  as 
presently  written,  all  U.S.  grain  sold  by 
grade  for  export  must  be  officially 
inspected  before  it  leaves  the  country. 
The  Grain  Standards  Act  makes  USDA 
responsible  for  the  over-all  administra- 
tion of  the  Nation's  grain  inspection 
system,  although  USDA  has  no  authority 
to  perform  original  inspection  of  U.S. 
grain  at  present.  Instead,  original 
sampling  and  inspection  of  all  grain, 
export  or  domestic,  is  left  to  private  firms 
and  state  agencies  who  are  designated  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  as 
official  inspection  agencies  in  specific 
geographic  areas.  AMS  licenses 
employees  of  the  private  and  state 
agencies  to  serve  as  official  grain 
samplers,  technicians,  and  inspectors. 
Personnel  in  the  32  AMS  grain  division 
field  offices  supervise  the  inspection 
process. 

In  talking  to  the  students  at  the  Houston 
grain  grading  school,  Mr.  Knebel  stated 
that  inadequate  supervision  by  a 
seriously  undermanned  Grain  Division 
has  at  least  partially  contributed  to  the 
criminal  abuses  federal  investigators  have 
uncovered  in  the  grain  inspection  system 
over  the  past  two  years. 

"Rather  than  dwell  on  what  hasn't  been 
done  in  the  past,"  Mr.  Knebel  said, 
"USDA  is  going  forward  on  a  positive 
plane."  The  Department  is  working  with 
Congress  to  revise  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  Tough,  new  grain  inspec- 
tion regulations  have  been  implemented 
to  give  AMS  officials  more  control  over 


'.,T.r  the  private  and  state  grain  inspection 
V.M  '^  agencies  and  the  grain  firms  that  use  offi- 
cial inspection  services.  Major  exporters 
of  U.S.  grain  have  been  asked  to  enter 
into  voluntary  affirmative  action  plans 
with  USDA. 

"Hiring  and  training  210  new  federal 
grain  inspectors  is  part  of  our  continuing 
effort  to  prevent  further  grain  inspection 
abuses,"  Mr.  Knebel  said.  "Puttmgmore 
supervisors  in  the  field  to  watch  over 
inspection  of  U.S.  grain  is  not  by  itself 


going  to  solve  the  problems  we  face  in 
policing  the  grain  inspection  system. 
However,  it  should  give  USDA  more 
control  over  the  situation,  and  it  is 
another  indication  of  our  commitment  to 
assure  that  U.S.  grain  is  accurately  and 
honestly  inspected." 

At  the  special  5-week  school,  the  trai  nees 
learned  how  to  supervise  the  work  of  pri- 
vate and  state  grain  inspectors  and  how  to 
perform  appeal  inspections  of  grain  pre- 
viously inspected. 


Left,  Top — Two  trainees  push  a  1 2-joot-long 
hulk  strain  prohe  into  a  hopper  car  full  of 
wheat.  Because  wheat,  and  other  grains,  settle 
and  become  more  compact  during  travel  frotn 
inland  terminals,  it's  sometimes  pretty  hard  to 
get  the  entire  prohe  down  in  the  grain.  Specific 
probing  patterns  for  each  type  of  carrier  (bo.x- 
car,  hopper  car,  truck,  different  kinds  of 
barges,  etc.)  are  prescribed  in  USDA's  grain 
inspection  regulations. 

Left,  Bottom — Atop  a  hopper  car.  a  group  of 
trainees  learn  the  proper  way  to  empty  out  a 
probe  onto  a  canvas  sheet.  A  grain  inspector 
will  make  a  preliminary  check  of  the  grain, 
looking  for  defects  that  are  more  visible 
immediately  after  sampling  than  later  in  the 
laboratory.  After  the  preliminary  check,  the 
grain  is  put  into  a  sample  bag  and  brought 
back  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis  and 
grading. 

ABOVE — A  trainee  separates  white  corn  from 
yellow  corn  as  part  of  an  e.xercise  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Inspection  Techniques  course, 
designed  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
statistical  concepts  being  applied  to  sampling 
and  inspection  procedures. 


The  first  three  weeks  were  devoted  to:  A 
thorough  review  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  govern  the  inspection  system 
mandated  by  the  Grain  Standards  Act:  a 
bottom-to-top  tour  of  an  export  elevator 
to  get  a  feel  for  the  mechanics  of  the 
handling  grain:  a  chance  to  perfect 
sampling  skills  inside  railroad  boxcars 
and  atop  hoppers:  an  on-site  demonstra- 
tion of  the  proper  way  to  conduct  a  ship- 
hold  stowage  examination:  and  an  in- 
depth  exposure  to  statistical  concepts 
AMS  officials  are  applying  to  grain 
sampling  and  inspection.  These  concepts 
will  help  improve  accuracy  and  provide 
for  more  effective  supervision  of  the  work 
of  AMS-licensed  private  and  state  grain 
inspection  personnel. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  those  trainees 
hired  as  aides  to  inspectors  returned  to 
their  respective  field  offices,  as  did  the  ten 
or  so  former  private  and  state  grain 
inspectors  brought  into  the  grain  divi- 
sion at  the  journeyman  level.  The  other 
150  trainees  stayed  on  for  an  additional 
two  weeks  of  instruction  in  the  analysis 
and  grading  of  grain. 

The  Houston  grain  school  class  of  210 
men  and  women  was  the  largest  single 
training  class  ever  assembled  within 
USDA.  The  graduates  will  almost  double 


the  size  of  the  federal  grain  inspection 
force  available  to  police  the  Nation's 
troubled  grain  inspection  system.  USDA 
is  in  the  process  of  hiring  300  more 
employees  for  the  AMS  grain  inspection 
program.  These  trainees  will  attend  a 
similar  grain  grading  school. 

One  important  key  to  restoring  confid- 
ence in  thequality  of  U.S.  grain  and  in  the 
integrity  of  the  grain  inspection  system, 
as  stressed  by  Mr.  Knebel,  lies  in  the 
USDA  employees  who  arebeingasked  to 
insure  that  this  nation's  grain  is  honestly 
and  accurately  inspected.  The  expansion 
of  USDA's  grain  inspection  force  is  an 
obvious  step  in  the  right  direction. 


A  group  of  trainees  come  off  a  hulk  carrier 
soon  to  he  loaded  with  export  grain.  Before 
grain  can  he  loaded  aboard  an  export  vessel, 
the  holds  must  be  inspected  and  they  must  be 
Judged  fit  to  receive  grain — that  is.  free  from 
excessive  rust  scales,  grain-damaging  insects, 
and  other  conditions  that  could  lower  the 
quality. 


Under  Secretary  John  A.  Knebel  (right)  talks 
with  a  trainee  at  the  Houston  grain  grading 
school.  The  Under  Secretary  visited  several 
classes  and  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
trainees. 


NEWS 

Secretary  Butz  Seeks 

Freer  Foreign  Trade 

What  the  world  needs  now  is  freer  trad- 
ing in  farm  products.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Earl  L.  Butz  said  recently 
following  his  20-day  trade  mission  to  10 
countries  as  far  apart  as  New  Zealand  and 
Switzerland.  The  Secretary  and  a  team  of 
USDA  experts  discussed  trade  prospects 
with  government  leaders,  including  five 
heads  of  state.  The  Secretary  was  assisted 
by  the  agricultural  attaches  in  the  coun- 
tries visited. 

Some  highlights  of  the  Secretary's 
comments  on  his  trip: 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  need 
greater  access  to  traditional  markets  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  trade  restrictions  in 
those  markets  have  been  tightened.  Thus. 


these  two  countries  seek  larger  exports  of 
beef  to  the  United  States,  which  already  is 
the  world's  largest  importer. 

Malaysia  and  Indonesia  need  larger 
and  more  diversified  markets  for  their 
increasing  production  of  palm  oil.  Other- 
wise, we  run  the  risk  of  a  worid-wide 
depression  in  vegetable  oil  prices.  As  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  soybean  oil,  it 
is  not  in  our  best  interest  to  take  a  restric- 
tive position  on  world  trade.  In 
Indonesia,  the  Secretary  signed  a  P.L. 
480  agreement  for  1 00,000  metric  tons  of 
wheat  and  100.000  metric  tons  of  rice. 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  large 
importers.  They  run  high  trade  deficits 
with  the  U.S.,  which  they  would  like  to 
reduce.  But  they  need  larger  imports  of 
grains  and  protein  foods  for  their  grow- 
ing livestock  and  poultry  industries. 

Government  leaders  in  Bulgaria  are 
dedicated  to  expanding  livestock  pro- 
duction, which  will  require  greater 
imports  of  grains  and  protein  supple- 
ments. A  Bulgarian  mission  will  visit  the 
U.S.  this  year  to  explore  future 
opportunities  for  cooperation  in 
agriculture. 

In  Greece,  the  American  Farm  School 
at  Thessalonica  has  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  agriculture  in  this 
country.  The  Greek  government  is 
planning  10  additional  institutions 
patterned  after  the  American  school. 

Singapore    is    a    small    but    dynamic 
market  for  U.S.  farm  products.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  position  as  a  commercial  cross-  • 
roads  in  Asia,   it   maintains  a  sizeable 
animal  agriculture. 

In  Geneva  talks  were  held  with  heads  of 
delegations  from  about  70  countries 
represented  at  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  centering  around  theneed  to 
eliminate  nontariff  trade  barriers. 

"One  of  the  purposes  of  the  trip  was  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
governmental  leaders  and  agricultural 
leaders  of  these  countries,"  Secretary 
Butz  concluded.  "Once  you  establish 
personal  relationships,  it  is  easier  from 
then  on  to  work  together  to  develop 
trade,  share  technology,  smooth  out 
irritations,  and  promote  peace.  The  trip 
has  helped  us  to  further  the  future  work- 
ing relationships  of  the  United  States 
with  these  10  nations." 


USDA    Expands    School    Lunch 

Program 

Public,  residential,  child  care  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  licensed,  nonprofit,  pri- 
vate organizations,  can  now  participate 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 
The  action  was  recently  announced  by  the 
Department  as  part  of  amended  regula- 
tions to  the  program.  Such  institutions 
include  homes  for  the  mentally  retarded; 
the  physically  handicapped,  halfway 
houses,  orphanages,  temporary  shelters 
for  abused  or  runaway  children,  and 
other  residential  child  care  institutions. 


Bugging  the  Birds 

Researchers  Thomas  Nicholls  and 
Michael  Ostry  of  the  North  Central 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  believe  they  have  a  first  in  "bug- 
ging" birds  which  carry  harmful  seeds. 

They  used  radio  telemetry  in  a  3-year 
study  of  the  flights  of  birds.  The  birds 
were  suspected  of  carrying  seeds  of  the 
parasitic  eastern  dwarf  mistletoe,  the 
damaging  pest  of  black  spruce.  Black 
spruce  is  valuable  in  producing  high- 
quality  paper. 

The  scientists  attached  radio  trans- 
mitters weighing  3.5  grams  to  gray  jays, 
one  of  the  principal  carriers  of  the  sticky 
mistletoe  seeds.  Radio  receivers  mounted 
on  revolvingantennas "tracked"  tJieseed- 


bearing  birds  as  they  flew  between 
healthy  and  infected  stands  of  black 
spruce.  In  1975,  the  researchers  found 
mistletoe  seeds  on  20  percent  of  the  64 
birds  and  animals  captured  in  a  spruce 
swamp  during  the  peak  period  for  seed 
dispersal. 

Information  gained  through  radio  tele- 
metry will  tell  land  managers  where  to 
look  for  pockets  of  infected  trees  in  other- 
wise healthy  stands.  Immediate  removal 
of  infected  and  suspect  trees  in  such 
pockets  is  the  best  and  easiest  means  of 
stopping  the  disease.  Radio  telemetry  has 
shown  that  unless  such  infection  pockets 
are  controlled,  vectors  can  increase  the 
rate  of  spread  and  can  distribute  the  para- 
site over  wide  areas. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 


Supplies  of  FRESH  VEGETABLES  this  quarter  are  likely  to  be  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.  Retail  prices  should  be  about  where  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Retail  prices  for  MILK  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  declined  slightly  in  March. 
However,  March  retail  prices  were  8  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  average 
for  all  of  1976  will  likely  be  6-8  percent  above  1975. 

The  retail  price  index  for  FRESH  FRUIT  has  declined  since  the  record  high  last  July. 
The  drop  reflects  the  seasonal  increase  in  supplies  of  fresh  apples  and  citrus.  As 
suppliesof  fresh  fruit  decline  seasonally,  prices  are  likely  to  advance  during  the  first 
half  of  1 976.  But  they  will  probably  average  slightly  below  the  comparable  1 975 
period. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  FRUIT  in  1 975  increased  about  5  percent  from  1  974. 
Use  of  frozen  fruits  and  juices  rose  6  percent  per  capita  while  consumption  of  fresh 
fruit  rose  4  percent.  Oranges,  apples,  pears,  and  peaches  showed  the  largest  gains. 

Widening  FAR  M-RETAIL  MARKETING  SPREADS  will  again  account  for  much  of 
the  rise  in  this  year's  food  prices.  However,  the  gain  in  spreads  may  be  less  than 
1 975's  9  percent  rise,  chiefly  due  to  some  easing  in  the  rate  of  gain  for  prices  of 
materials  and  services  purchased  by  food  marketing  firms. 

NET  PRODUCTION  of  U.S.  farm  food  commodities  totaled  almost  12  percent 
above  1974,  reflecting  a  16-percent  gain  in  output  of  food  crops  as  well  as  the  small 
feed  use  of  crops. 

The  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  for  all  foods  at  retail  in  1975  averaged  8-1 /2 
percent  above  1974.  This  compares  with  annual  increases  of  14-1/2  percent  the 
previous  2  years.  The  1975  rise  reflected  an  increase  of  more  than  8  percent  of 
food-at-home  prices. 

Following  a  difficult  1 975season,  POULTRYMEATproducersareexhibitingsigns 
of  renewed  optimism,  includingaprospective4percent  jump  in  world  poultry  meat 
output  this  year.  Posting  the  largest  gain  will  be  U.S.  poultry  meat  production, 
forecast  to  rise  8-9  percent  in  1976.  Less  buoyant  will  be  the  increase  in  EQG 
output — forecast  to  rise  2  percent  in  major  producing  countries — as  this  side  of  the 
industry  cautiously  makes  its  way  back  from  last  year's  severe  cost-price  squeeze. 

The  combined  pack  of  CANNED  AND  FROZEN  VEGETABLES  in  1 975/76  again 
was  moderately  larger  than  the  previous  season.  With  sharply  larger  carryovers  of 
both  canned  and  frozen  vegetables,  the  total  available  supply  is  the  largest  since 
1971/72. 

Retail  prices  of  RED  MEAT  are  expected  to  average  close  to  last  fall's  level  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  with  increases  for  beef  and  veal  during  the  spring  about 
offset  by  lower  pork  prices. 


Heading  off  the  'Hopper 

The  destructive  ways  of  a  lot  of  hungry 
grasshoppers  may  soon  come  to  an  end. 
Even  now  the  pesky  insect  is  eating  itself 
to  death  in  experiments  by  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service. 

Behind  it  all  is  a  parasite  called  Nosema 
locustae,  which  roughly  translated  means 
"grasshopper  sickness."  This  little  crea- 
ture is  sprayed  onto  wheat  bran  that's 
dropped  from  an  airplane  across  grass- 
hopper— infested  fields.  Grasshoppers 
feast  on  the  tasty  bran  and  the  parasite  at 
the  same  time.  Then,  the  Nosema  feeds  on 
the  insect's  fat  and  multiplies,  eventually 
killing  the  grasshopper. 

By  spreading  Nosema  under  controlled 
conditions,  scientists  hope  to  trim  the 
grasshopper  population  to  a  size  we  can 
cope  with.  Already  the  ARS  team  has 
chalked  up  a  75-percent  success  rate  on 
some  Nosema-treated  fields.  The  next 
few  years  should  tell,  say  researchers, 
who  expect  sharply  fewer  grasshoppers 
on  the  treated  fields. 

ARS  researchers  gave  Nosema  the  nod 
over  other,  even  more  deadly,  pathogens 
for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First,  it's  easy  to 
tise  since  it  adapts  to  standard  applica- 
tion methods.  And  as  a  natural  enemy  of 
the  grasshopper,  Nosema  often  kills  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  insects  it  contacts. 

To  make  the  toxic  bran,  lettuce  coated 
with  Nosema  is  fed  to  grasshoppers.  Then 
the  diseased  insects  are  ground,  mixed 
with  water,  and  sprayed  onto  the  wheat 
bran.  One  infected  grasshopper  pro- 
duces enough  Nosema  to  treat  2  acres. 

Compared  with  chemical  insecticides, 
Nosema-treated  bran  takes  top  honors  in 
controlling  grasshoppers.  Unlike 
chemicals,  the  parasite  only  attacks  grass- 
hoppers and  certain  crickets.  It's  also 
safer  for  people  and  doesn't  build  up  a 
resistance  level  in  the  insect.  Besides  that, 
Nosema  lasts  much  longer  and  costs 
roughly  75  percent  less  than  its  chemical 
counterpart. 


Federal  Women's  Program 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  recently 
announced  the  appointment  of  Janice 
Kay  Mendenhall,  national  president  of 
Federally  Employed  Women,  as  director 
of  the  Federal  Women's  Program.  She 
will  lead  the  government-wide  program 
to  broaden  opportunities  for  women  ii. 
all  aspects  of  employment. 

Each  of  the  departments  and  major 
independent  agencies  has  a  coordinator 
for  the  Federal  Women's  Program. 
Majory  Hart  has  been  the  FWP  Coordi- 


nator  for  USD  A  since  February  1974. 
One  of  the  special  projects  she  helped  to 
develop  is  the  new  publication.  Women  in 
Action  {USDA,  May  12.  1976).  She 
reports  that  the  response  to  this  24-page 
booklet  has  been  highly  complimentary 
both  from  USDA  employees  and  from 
other  departments. 


Space  Center  Exhibits  to 

Preview  Next  Century 

USDA  employees  who  visit  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  in  Florida  this  summer  can 
have  a  look  into  America's  third  century. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  along 
with  15  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
and  many  industrial  firms,  is  participat- 
ing in  the  Bicentennial  Exposition  on 
Science  and  Technology  at  the  Space 
Center.  The  exhibits  will  show  how 
today's  achievements  will  make  life  in 
America  better  and  more  comfortable  in 
the  next  100  years. 

Food,  medicine,  housing,  energy  pro- 
duction, undersea  exploration,  and  laser 
light  sculpturewill  be  a  few  of  the  subjects 
reviewed  in  the  exhibits.  The  displays  on 
food  and  agriculture  will  emphasize  the 
massive  food  production  needed  for  our 
growing  population.  They  also  will  depict 
the  way  plants  are  being  redeveloped 
genetically,  insects  controlled  or  eradi- 
cated, the  soil  is  cultivated  through  new 
techniques,  and  how  our  foods  will  be 
kept  clean  and  healthful.  The  Exposition 
will  be  open  from  May  30  through  Labor 
Day. 


PEOPLE 


Artists  Capture  Forest  Beauty 

Nine  artists  in  Forest  Service  field  offices 
have  volunteered  to  do  twelve  original 
paintings  portraying  the  story  of  forestry 
in  America.  Each  of  thepaintings  is  being 
published  as  the  centerfold  of  the  1976 
issues  of  American  Forests  magazine. 
The  artists'  originals  will  be  part  of  the 
Forest  Service  display  at  major  events 
during  the  year.  They  are  now  in  the 
"Cradle  of  Forestry"  exhibit  at  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  in  North  Carolina,  where 
the  Nation's  forestry  program  started. 

The  artists  are:  Alvin  Del  Chamhiee.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Dave  Davies,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  John  Nenott  and  Ellen  Blonder. 
San  Francisco,  Calif;  Ivan  Fish, 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  Boh  S'eaves  and 
Bryan  Owen.  Missoula,  Mont.;  Barry 
Nehr.  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Dick  Paynter. 
Madison,  Wis. 
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Join  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Election  Do's  and  Don'ts 

This  being  a  presidential  election  year. 
Federal  employees  are  being  reminded  of 
what  they  can  and  cannot  do  legally  as  the 
nation  lines  up  to  vote.  A  brochure  titled 
FED  FACTS 2.  on  the  Political  Activity 
of  Federal  Employees  has  been  reissued 
recently  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  inform  employees  of  their  rights 
regarding  voting  and  other  kinds  of 
political  participation.  The  do's  and 
don'ts  are  based  on  the  Civil  Service  Act, 
passed  in  1 883,  and  the  Hatch  Act,  passed 
in  1939.  Copies  of  the  leaflet  are  avail- 
able from  most  agency  administrative 
offices  and  for  35c  from  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

Planning  Retirement 

Have  you  recently  retired?  Or  are  you 
planning  to  retire  in  the  near  future? 

The  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees  has  a  free  booklet  for 
you.  Your  Guide  to  Federal  Retirement, 
giving  useful  advice  and  valuable  tips  to 
ease  the  transition  from  active  employ- 
ment to  retirement  life. 

For  a  free  copy,  write  to  Pre-Retire- 
ment Planning,  NARFE  Headquarters, 
1533  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Deserves  No  Welcome 

Among  the  harbingers  of  warm  weather 
is  that  faithful  returnee  and  pest,  the 
house  fly.  On  days  when  windows  are 
flung  open  to  warm  breezes,  the  heaviest 
traffic  pattern  is  children  in  and  out  of  the 
front  door,  and  a  picnic  is  the  pleasant 
way  to  eat — those  are  the  days  when 
house  flies  are  at  their  active  worst. 

Some  ways  to  control  these  disease 
carriers  are  offered  in  the  USDA  leaflet. 
The  House  Fly:  How  to  Control  It  (L- 
390).  Copies  are  25  cents  each.  Write  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


PERSON 

TO 

PERSON 


Glenna  Dixon.  Forest  Service  employee 
in  Ogden,  Utah,  lost  a  leg  in  a  motorcycle 
accident  in  1964.  This  year  she  walked  off 
with  two  first  place  trophies  for  skiing.  In 
her  first  national  ski  competition  for  the 
handicapped  last  March  in  California, 
Glenna  came  in  first  in  the  women's  giant 
slalom  and  the  slalom. 

"Everything  worked  out  perfectly  and  1 
remembered  not  to  look  up,"  Glenna 
said.  She  had  high  praise  for  her 
instructor,  who  is  president  of  the  Utah 
Chapter  of  the  Handicapped  Ski  Asso- 
ciation. 

While  recuperating  after  her  accident, 
Glenna  made  up  her  mind  she  was  going 
to  get  the  most  she  could  out  of  life.  "1  try 
everything,"  she  said.  She  had  skied  only 
seven  times  when  she  entered  the  national 
competition.  She  also  enjoys  golfing, 
swimming,  and  water  skiing. 
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-^  ^   USDA  Salutes  America  ^  ^ 


This  issue  is  devoted  to  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  our 
Bicentennial  observance,  and  to 
points  of  special  interest  to  employees 
and  their  families  who  visit  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

We  welcome  you  who  are  planning  to 
come  to  Washington,  DC,  in  this 
eventful  year.  We  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  the  focal  point 
of  our  history.  All  branches  of  the 
Government  and  the  business  world 
are  cooperating  to  help  make  your  visit 
memorable.  The  city  is  expecting 
about  17  million  visitors  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year. 

Some  advice.  Be  sure  you  have  a  place 
to  stay  before  you  leave  home.  Also,  be 
prepared  to  contend  with  huge 
crowds,  traffic  jams,  humid  heat  in  the 
summer,  parking  problems,  crowded 
restaurants,  and  a  lot  of  standing  and 
walking.  If  you  can  take  all  of  these 
situations  in  stride,  you've  got  it  made. 
Come  and  review  the  history  of  your 


country,  and  take  pride  in  what  you 
see.  Dress  comfortably,  travel  care- 
fully, and  enjoy  your  trip. 

If  you  plan  to  drive  and  have  the  time, 
coming  or  going  home,  you  may  want 
to  visit  historic  Williamsburg,  James- 
town, or  Yorktown  in  southeast 
Virginia;  Thomas  Jefferson's  unique 
home,  Monticelio,  at  Charlottesville, 
Va.;  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  in 
Pennsylvania;  or  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

If  you  drive,  we  suggest  that  you  park 
your  car  at  oneof  the  three  large  fringe 
parking  areas  around  Washington, 
and  take  a  bus  downtown.  Buses  run 
every  few  minutes.  Also,  there's  a 
Tourmobile  service  along  the  Mall, 
which  you  can  ride  all  day  for  $2.50. 
And  don't  forget  to  try  our  new  Metro 
subway  in  the  downtown  area.  The 
first  4.5-mile  section  of  the  planned 
100-mile  system  is  in  operation.  If  you 
should  arrive  without  lodging  call  737- 
6666,  the  Bicentennial  Housing  and 
Transportation  Information  number. 
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Some  points  of  special  interest  for 
those  who  haven't  been  here  for 
several  years  are  theever-famousand 
appealing  memorials  to  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln;  The  White 
House,  the  Capitol,  the  Supreme  Court 
Building,  and  other  historic  Govern- 
ment edifices;  the  many  notable 
exhibitions  of  theSmithsonian  Institu- 
tion; and  the  recent  and  attractive 
Kennedy  Center  for  entertainment. 
Also,  Mount  Vernon,  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, and  the  Iwo  Jima  Marine 
Memorial  are  across  the  river  in 
Virginia. 

Most  of  the  "sights"  are  on  or  near  the 
two  mile  long  Mall  extending  from  the 
Potomac  River  to  Capitol  Hill.  On  the 
Mall,  near  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, is  the  headquarters  of  your 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Come  in  and  say  "hello"  to  us  while 
you  are  here.  Our  two  main  buildings 
areunder  tight  security  these  days,  but 
that  should  not  keep  you  from  visiting 
your  friends  in  USDA. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
other  establishments  here  of  special 
interest,  too.  Its  5,000-acre  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  and  the  National  Agricultural 
Library  next  to  it  are  the  Nation's 
largest  of  their  kind.  The  National 
Arboretum  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  dramatic  displays  of  many  kinds  of 
living  plants  and  trees. 

Employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington  and  its  field 
offices  in  all  of  the  States  have 
planned  and  produced  some  most 
impressive  activities,  publications, 
and  exhibits.  The  following  discus- 
sion is  about  some  of  them. 


The  Face  of  Rural  America 

That'sthe  title  of  the  1976  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  scheduled  for  release 
in  July.  At  the  same  time  and  under 
the  same  title,  many  of  the  unusual 
pictures  from  the  Yearbook  will  be  on 
display  in  the  Patio  of  USDA's  Admini- 
stration Building.  Sixty  photo- 
graphers covered  the  Nation  in  1975 
capturing  on  film  rural  America  at 
work  and  play. 
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The  exhibit  will  be  moved  to  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  in 
Chicago  for  showing  from  October  1  0 
through  December  31.  The  negatives 
of  all  photos  in  this  collection  will  go 
into  the  USDA  photo  files  as  a  lasting 
pictorial  record  of  American  farm  life 
at  the  time  of  the  Nations 
Bicentennial. 


Historic  Trees  and  Plants 

A  special  National  Bonsai  Collection 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  July  1  Oat 
the  National  Arboretum  in 
Washington,  DC.  This  outstanding 
collection  of  Bonsai  plants  is  a  gift  of 
the  Japanese  people  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Secretary  Butz  will 
accept  the  collection  from  Japanese 
officials  at  a  special  ceremony  July  9. 
Bonsai  are  dwarf  plants  of  large  tree 
species  grown  in  unusual  shapes  and 
designs. 

Also  at  the  National  Arboretum,  the 
Herb  Society  of  America  will  build  a 
$250,000  herb  garden  as  a  Bicenten- 
nial gift  to  the  American  people.  It  will 
be  a  formal  garden  with  plants 
arranged  in  intricate  patterns. 
Specialty  sections  will  feature  herbs 
used  for  medicines,  flavoring,  oils, 
dyes,  and  teas,  as  well  as  herbs  that 
attract  beesand  herbs  used  by  Indians 
and  early  settlers.  Roses  also  will  be 
featured  in  this  herb  garden,  which 
will  be  ready  for  viewing  by  mid- 
summer of  1977. 


The  50  states,  in  cooperation  with 
USDA's  Forest  Service,  are  designat- 
ing 200-year-old  trees  as  Heritage 
Trees  and  will  offer  seeds  from  these 
trees  for  planting  in  this  Bicentennial 
year.  An  example  of  a  Heritage  Tree  is 
the  famous  Wye  Oak  in  Maryland. 


National  Music 

An  album  of  eleven  original  heritage 
songs  about  forests  and  forest 
resources  has  been  released  as  a  part 
of  the  Bicentennial  program.  Title  of 
the  album  is,  "A  Forest  Is."  The  songs 
are  performed  by  the  Free  State  String 
Band,  which  is  donating  the  public 
service  rights  to  the  original  music  and 
lyrics  to  Federal  and  State  forest 
services. 

A  group  of  36  southwest  Missouri  4-H 
memberscall  themselves,  "TheSalute 
to  America  Singers."  These  youth, 
attired  in  red,  white,  and  blue  uni- 
forms, premiered  at  the  1  975  Missouri 
State  Fair  and  have  released  an  album 


of  their  music  entitled,  "A  Musical 
Salute  to  America."  They  have  been 
on  tour  in  the  U.S.  this  spring  and  are 
scheduled  to  sing  in  Europe  in  late 
summer. 

News  Programs 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  is 
presenting  a  52-week  radio  series 
called  "Research  and  You"  as  part  of 
the  Department's  Bicentennial  activi- 
ties. The  series  features  each  State's 
contributions  to  agricultural  research 
and  is  done  in  cooperation  with  State 
agricultural  information  staffs.  The  3- 
minute  interview  format  includes  a 
scientist,  researcher,  or  educator  from 
a  different  state  each  week,  and  is 
distributed  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's weekly  feature.  "Consumer 
Time.  "  About  450  radio  stations 
receive  the  program  regularly. 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  distributes 
through  its  state  and  county  offices  a 
series  of  camera- ready  feature  articles 
called  "Profiles  in  Agriculture,"  which 
includes  biographical  sketches  of 
Americans  who  have  made  note- 
worthy contributions  to  agriculture. 
Another  series  covers  highlights  from 
the  history  of  American  agriculture. 
Titles  of  some  of  the  articles  are: 
George  Washington  Writes  the  First 
Crop  Report;  Birth  of  a  Farm  Census; 
Black  Farmers:  Winners  of  the  Soil; 
The  Land-Grant  Colleges:  Democracy 
in  Education;  and  Women  in  American 
Agriculture. 


Special  Publications 

Two  upcoming  USDA  publications  of 
historic  interest  are  about  radio 
recipes  and  the  Japanese  flowering 
cherry  trees.  Each  is  discussed  in  a 
separate  story  in  this  issue. 


The  Extension  Service  received  many 
compliments  on  the  historical  May- 
June  issue  of  its  periodical.  Extension 
Service  Review.  The  33  pictures 
dating  as  far  back  as  1916  and  text 
graphically  tell  of  the  progress  of 
Extension  work  in  this  century. 

"American  Agriculture:  Yesterday, 
Today,  and  Tomorrow  "  is  the  title  of  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  Farm 
Index,  the  monthly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Economic  Research 
Service.  The  first  article  provided  an 
historical  setting;  each  subsequent 
article  discussed  a  major  aspect  of 
American  agriculture.  The  series  pro- 
bably will  be  published  as  a  separate 
booklet. 

An  Agricultural  Information  Bulletin, 
"Research  on  Parade,"  chronicles200 
years  of  science  supporting  American 
agriculture.  The  publication  was 
written  in  a  five-chapter  format  with 
each  chapter  covering  a  span  of 
several  decades.  It  is  scheduled  for 
printing  in  August. 


Visualizing  America 

In  addition  to  generous  use  of  photo- 
graphs in  USDA's  1  976  Yearbook  and 
the  special  exhibit  on  The  Face  of  Rural 
America,  two  other  special  projects 
are  helping  to  visualize  America  for 
the  public  during  our  Bicentennial. 

One  is  a  slide  presentation  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  entitled 
"Limits  "  It  traces  development  of  the 
conservation  idea  in  America  during 
the  Iast200years.  It  tellsof  the  workof 
early  conservationists  such  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
William  Hornaday,  and  Hugh  Bennett. 
It  also  tells  what  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  done  to  change  the  face  of  rural 
America  from  careless  exploitation  to 
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planned  husbandry.  The  93-slide  set 
with  tape  narration  is  available 
through  the  USDA  Office  of 
Communication. 

Another  popular  visual  presentation  is 
the  Forest  Service  movie  called  "Roots 
of  a  Nation."  This  28-minute  feature 
film  tells  in  esthetic  fashion  how  the 
roots  of  our  Nation  have  been  nur- 
tured through  good  management  of 
our  forest  resources.  It  is  available 
through  each  Forest  Service  regional 
office  and  station. 


Youth  Activities 

The  Child  Nutrition  Bicentennial 
Project  is  a  combined  celebration  of 
200  years  of  America  and  30  years  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  The  project 
is  sponsored  by  USDA's  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service  in  cooperation  with 
State  departments  of  education  and 
the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association.  The  87,000  schools  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  are 
featuring  Bicentennial  menus  and 
corresponding  classroom  activities  to 
encourage  both  nutrition  education 
and  improved  participation  in  school 
lunches.  The  project  began  inJulyand 
will  continue  through  December 
1976. 

From  a  display  of  1 00  posters  and  200 
photographs  by  4-H  members  in  the 
Bicentennial  Poster  and  Photo  Exhibit 
in  Washington  this  spring  will  come 
the  design  ideas  for  the  1  977  national 
4-H  publicity  poster.  Each  piece  of  art 
was  a  state  winner  to  qualify  for  this 
national  exhibition. 

The  Michigan  State  University  campus 
was  transformed  into  an  old- 
fashioned  country  setting  for  Salute 
'76  in  East  Lansing  recently.  This 
Bicentennial  celebration  was  pre- 
sented jointly  by  the  Michigan  4-H 
Foundation  and  the  Michigan 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.  More 
than  50,000  persons  were  expected  at 
the  Salute,  which  included  hundreds 
of  4-H  action  exhibits  and  demonstra- 
tions. Bicentennial  boutiques,  a  Herit- 
age Market,  chuckwagon  barbecues, 
an  exhibition  of  Michigan  livestock, 
and  state  shows  by  4-H'ers.  It  also 
included  a  popular  entertainment 
extravaganza  and  a  series  of  antique, 
sport,  and  industrial  auctions. 

Bibliographies  and  Chronologies 

The  Economic  Research  Service's 
Office  of  Agriculture  History  has 
prepared    a    series   of   bibliographies 


about  the  participation  of  ethnic 
groups  in  agriculture  in  the  U.S. 

First  of  this  series  is  "A  List  of 
References  for  the  History  of  Black 
Americans  in  Agriculture,  1619- 
1974,"  116  pages,  written  by  Cecil 
Harvey  and  Joel  Schor  of  the  ERS  staff, 
and  published  by  the  University  of 
California's  Agricultural  Research 
Center  at  Davis. 

Two  other  similar  bibliographies  have 
been  prepared  but  not  yet  published. 
One  is  "A  List  of  Reference  for  the 
History  of  Agriculture  and  the 
American  Indian."  The  other,  "A  List 
of  References  for  the  History  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mexican-American." 
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Two  chronologies  also  are  being  pre- 
pared by  ERS  Agriculture  History.  One 
is  "Bicentennial  Chronology  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture,  "  which  lists  by  dates 
major  events  in  the  development  of 
U.S.  agriculture.  The  other  is  a  large 
flow  chart  showing  the  development 
of  American  Agriculture  from  1  776  to 
1  976.  Both  will  be  available  in  the  fall. 

Salute  to  the  States 

The  District  of  Columbia's  Office  of 
Bicentennial  Programs  has  developed 
a  comprehensive  program  of  activities 
for  visitors  to  Washington  throughout 
1  976.  A  concentration  of  these  events 
is  scheduled  for  the  week  of  July  4. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  District"s 
program  is  a  series  of  presentations 
called  ""Salute  to  the  States."  The 
series  started  with  the  13  original 
States  being  saluted  by  the  District  in 
1975;  the  others  are  being  saluted  in 
1976. 

States  yet  to  be  honored  in  the  last  half 
of  1  976  are:  Kansas,  July  23;  Nevada 
July  27;        Nebraska,        August  3 
Colorado,   August  10;    North   Dakota 
August  24;       Montana,      August  31 
South       Dakota,       September  10 
Washington     State,     September  14 
Idaho,  September  21;  Wyoming,  Sep- 
tember 28;      Oklahoma,      October  1 ; 
New    Mexico,    November  5;   Arizona, 
November  11;     Utah,     November  12; 
Alaska,    November  16;    and    Hawaii, 
November  1  9. 

The  Salute  to  each  State  includes  a 
luncheon  program  in  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building  with  celebrities 
and  special  entertainers  from  the 
State  being  honored.  Also,  there 
usually  is  a  concert  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  presented  by  music  groups 
from  the  State,  and  sponsored  by  the 
National  Music  Council  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

If  you  happen  to  be  here  when  your 
State  is  being  honored,  you  will  enjoy 
participating  in  these  special  events. 

History  of  Our  Cherry  Trees 

The  National  Arboretum  and  the 
National  Agricultural  Library  have 
cooperated  in  preparing  a  history  of 
the  famous  Japanese  cherry  trees 
around  the  Tidal  Basin  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Title  of  this  historical  publication  is 
"Sakura  of  the  National  Capital,  A 
Living  Symbol  of  Friendship — The 
Japanese  Flowering  Cherry  Trees." 
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The  first  official  planting  of  a  Japanese 
flowering  cherry  tree  in  the  U.S.  was 
by  the  President's  wife,  Mrs.  William 
Howard  Taft,  on  March  27,  1912.  The 
Japanese  had  sent  2,000  of  the  trees 
to  this  country  earlier,  but  they  were 
diseased  and  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Japan  then  shipped  3,000  more  trees 
as  a  g  iff,  which  were  found  to  be  free  of 
disease.  These  were  the  ones  planted 
around  the  Tidal  Basin.  It  isestimated 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  trees  in 
the  original  planting  are  still  living. 
Quarantine  laws  prohibited  importa- 
tion of  such  trees  soon  after  the 
original  planting.  Thus,  replacement 
trees  and  those  planted  around  the 
Washington  Monument  have  been 
produced  in  nurseries  in  this  country. 

Authors  of  the  cherry  tree  history, 
which  is  expected  to  be  published  by 
early  fall,  are  Roland  Jefferson  of  the 
National  Arboretum  staff  and  Alan 
Fusonie  on  the  staff  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Library.  They  have 
selected  23  picturesof  Mrs.  Taft  plant- 
ing the  original  tree  and  other  early 
events  to  illustrate  the  new  book. 


Carl  Rust,  (right)  forest  ranger  andBikecen- 
tennial  advisor  proudly  shows  Woodsy  Owl 
arm  patches  of  the  25  National  Forests  he 
will  cross  while  riding  the  Trans  America 
bicycle  trail  (USDA,  April  28.  1976).  Rust 
has  made  significant  contributions  toward 
encouraging  family  bicycling  as  an 
important  way  of  enjoying  the  forests — and 
Woodsy's  proud  of  him.  "Give  a  Hoot,"  says 
Woodsy  Owl — Bikes  are  a  wonderful  non 
polluting  way  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 


Forestry  Features 

USDAs  Forest  Service  is  having  a 
double  celebration  this  year — the 
Nation's  Bicentennial  and  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Federal  forestry  programs. 
Franklin  B.  Hough  was  appointed  to 
the  first  Federal  forester  position  in 
184^6. 

In  observance  of  these  two  historic 
events,  most  of  the  1 55  national 
forests  and  740  ranger  stations 
will  have  open  house  with  mini 
museums  and  exhibitson  local  Bicen- 
tennial themes.  Twenty-five  national 
forests  are  participating  in  a  colorful 
project  called  "Bikecentennial," 
which  was  featured  in  the  April  28 
issue  of  USDA. 

Forty  States  are  planting  tree 
seedlings  grown  from  seeds  sent  to 
the  moon  with  Astronaut  Stewart 
Roosa  on  the  Apollo-14  mission.  The 
seeds  were  from  Douglas  Fir,  Loblolly 
pine,  redwood,  and  sycamore  trees. 
Roosa  had  been  a  smoke  jumper  for 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  booklet,  "Highlights  of  the  History 
of  Forest  Conservation  "  has  been  dis- 
tributed nationally  and  is  now  avail- 
able, along  with  "Rootsof  a  Nation,"  a 
30-minute  movie  which  premiered 
March  20  at  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  meeting. 

The  Smokey  Bear  and  Woodsy  Owl 
programs  both  are  featuring  conser- 
vation themes  in  recognition  of  the 
Bicentennial  and  wishing  America  a 
happy  birthday.  Twelve  landscapes 
painted  by  regional  artists  of  the  Forest 
Service  are  being  published  as  the 
centerfold  of  the  1976  issues  of 
American  Forests  magazine.  The 
original  paintings  will  be  part  of  the 
Forest  Service  display  at  major  events 
during  the  year. 

Aunt  Sammy's  Radio 

Recipes  Are  Reissued 

In  the  late  1920's,  Aunt  Sammy's 
Radio  Recipes  were  one  of  the  most 
popular  services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Fifty  years  later,  in  this 
Bicentennial  Year,  USDAs  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  is  reissuing 
many  of  those  recipes  after  revising 
and  retesting  them. 

Aunt  Sammy  came  into  being  with  the 
first  radio  broadcast  of 
"Housekeepers  Chat"  on  October  4, 
1926.  The  character — Aunt  Sammy, 
presumably  the  wife  of  Uncle 
Sam — was  created  by  USDA's  Bureau 
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of  Home  Economics  and  the  Radio 
Service.  Many  women  across  the 
country  took  the  part  of  Aunt  Sammy 
as  they  spoke  into  the  microphones  of 
local  radio  stations.  (Several  of  them 
have  written  to  the  Department 
recently  saying  they  were  Aunt 
Sammy.) 

Highlights  of  the  broadcasts  were  the 
menus  and  recipes,  but  Aunt  Sammy 
also  talked  about  clothing,  furniture, 
appliances,  and  other  family  and 
household  matters.  She  wasn't  just  a 
homebody,  however.  She  com- 
mented on  world  affairs,  reported  the 
latest  fads,  and  told  jokes.  She  moved 
easily  from  one  subject  to  another, 
always  natural  and  entertaining  as 
well  as  informative. 

Aunt  Sammy  quickly  became  popular. 
By   1932,   nearly  200  stations  were 
broadcasting   the  program,   some   of 
them  five  times  a  week.  The  Bureau  of 
Home  E^xinomics  answered  the  many 
requests    for    recipes    with    weekly 
mimeographed  sheets,  and  assembled 
the  most  pp'pular  recipes  in  a  booklet  in 
1  927.  Thexiemand  wasiso  great  it  had 
to   be   reprinted  in   a  month.   It  was 
expanded  and  revisecTrhree  times  by-. 
1  931 ,  and  in  1  932,  it  became  thefirst-^ 
cookbook  to  be  published  in  braille.:- 
Aunt  Samrrn^  faded  out  of  the  broad-^ 
cast     in     1934,     and    the    progran>,', 
renamed    "Homemaker    Chat,  "    was' 
di  scont  i  n  u  edr+h  _-VS46. 

Today,  consumers  still  are  looking  to 
USDA  for  information  on  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  food.  Current  recipes 
emphasize  time-saving  techniques, 
money-saving  ingredients,  and  good 
nutrition.  Taste  panels  of  USDA 
employees  a  re  used  to  evaluate  new  or 
revised  recipes. 

The  new  booklet  of  recipes  will  be 
titled,  "Selectionsfrom  Aunt  Sammy's 
Radio  Recipesand  USDA  Favorites."  It 
will  contain  a  total  of  64  recipes, 
including  31  of  Aunt  Sammy's,  after 
being  revised  and  kitchen  tested  by 
ARS.  The  others  are  USDA  recipes 
which  have  been  popular  with  the 
public  in  recent  years.  The  booklet  is 
expected  to  be  off  the  press  in  August. 
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Look  Into  the 
Third  Century 


Now  that  our  Nation  has  completed  two 
centuries  of  progress,  we  look  ahead  into 
its  third  century. 

A  show  window  for  this  peek  at  our  next 
hundred  years  is  the  Bicentennial  Exposi- 
tion of  Science  and  Technology  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Cape  Canaveral, 
Florida.  There,  16agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  including  USDA,  10  leading 
corporations,  and  many  universities  and 
colleges  are  giving  Americans  a  look  into 
a  few  of  the  many  progressive  develop- 
ments for  the  betterment  of  our  Nation 
and  its  people.  The  Exposition  opened 
May  30  and  will  close  on  Labor  Day, 
September  6. 

USDA  employees  and  families  who  are 
privileged  to  see  this  Exposition  should 
allow  time  to  get  a  good  glimpse  of  these 
miracle-like  developments.  President 
Ford  called  it  an  opportunity  to  see  "the 
best  in  America,"  and  a  "team  effort 
which  the  American  people  will  respect 
and  enjoy." 

This  Third  Century  America  Exposition 
is  designed  to  give  visitors  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  science  and  technology 
will  serve  us  in  every-day  life — in  agricul- 
ture, medicine,  housing,  transportation, 
communications,  ecology,  space,  aero- 
nautics, weather  prediction,  and  many 
other  disciplines. 

Secretary  Butz  put  it  this  way:  "Our  agri- 
cultural pavilion  shows  how  scientists  are 
remaking  and  redesigning  plants  genetic- 
ally to  hike  production,  actions  to  control 
and  eradicate  harmful  insects,  new 
methods  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  what's 
being  done  to  keep  foods  clean  and 
healthful.  It  tells  what  we  must  do  to 
boost  food  production  if  the  population 
keeps  growing  at  the  present  rate." 

"Agriculture,  Food,  and  the 
Future — Where  is  Your  Next  Meal 
Coming  From?"  is  the  theme  of  the  Agri- 
culture Pavilion  in  Dome  6  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. 
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Among  the  many  Department  of  Agri- 
culture exhibits  at  the  Exposition  are 
these  unusual  developments  for  the 
future:  agasicles,  defectoscope,  laser 
beam  "sawing,"  mosaic  photomontage, 
solar  heating,  super  slurper,  trans- 
ponder, wood  baits,  and  zero  tillage. 

What  are  agasicles?  They  are  tiny  flea 
beetles  imported  from  South  America. 
They  eat  the  alligatorweed,  also  from 
S.A.,  which  has  been  choking  southern 
U.S.  waterways.  Agasicles  hygrophila are 
helping  to  win  the  biological  battle  to 
make  bayous,  lakes,  and  streams  suit- 
able for  fish  and  fishing  again. 

A  defectoscope  is  a  device  developed  to 
send  untrasonic  signals  through  a  piece  of 
wood  to  locate  flaws.  A  computer  evalu- 
ates the  data  and  identifies  clear  areas 
within  seconds,  and  shows  where  saw  cuts 
should  be  made  to  get  the  most  good 
lumber.  It  can  save  thousands  of  man- 
hours  in  wood-processing  plants  help 
reduce  consumer  prices. 

Laser  beam  "sawing"  of  lumber  makes 
only  a  very  thin  cut  in  a  board  and  leaves 
no  sawdust.  Other  advantages  are  that 
complicated  cuts  can  be  made  more 
easily,  cut  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  there 
is  no  reaction  force  on  the  wood,  no  tool 
wear,  and  very  little  noise.  Main 
disadvantage — it's  still  very  expensive. 


Mosaic  photomontage  is  a  merging  of 
technology  and  artistry.  It  can  lead  to 
better  land-use  decisions.  Computer  plots 
showing  proposed  uses  of  l^hd  such  as  a 
surface  mine,  a  road,  a  timber  cut,  reser- 
voir, or  ski  run  are  overlaid  on  photo- 
graph of  an  undisturbed  area.  It  shows 
the  consequences  of  each  such  action  and 
puts  land-use  decisions  on  a  more 
realistic  basis. 

Solar  heat  can  lower  the  operating  costs 
of  rural  housing.  USDA  has  designed  a 
conventional  house  which  will  derive  an 
estimated  75  percent  of  its  heat  from  the 
sun.  A  slightly  larger  than  normal  water 
heater  is  an  auxiliary  heat  source. 

Super  slurper  is  a  new  product  of  USDA 
researchers,  which  can  absorb  1 ,400  times 
its  weight  in  liquid.  It  is  made  from  starch 
in  the  form  of  film,  flakes,  powder,  or 
mat.  It  can  be  mixed  with  other  materials 
such  as  sand,  straw,  cotton,  synthetic 
fibers,  flour,  or  gelatin.  It  will  be  helpful 
for  cleaning  purposes,  baby  diapers, 
animal  bedding,  and  many  other  uses. 

A  gadget  called  a  transponder  will  help 
ranch  hands  identify  calves  as  to  age, 
owner,  state  of  origin,  and  body  tem- 
perature. Scientists  predict  that  within 
ten  years,  the  transponder,  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  dollar,  can  be  inserted  under  a 
calf  s  skin  and  read  by  running  calves  past 


The   U.S.    Bicentennial  Expo.iilion  on  Science  and  Technology 
Kennedy  Space  Center,   Cape  Cavaveral,  Florida 


an  electronic  device  connected  with  a 
computer.  It  will  save  a  lot  of  calf  roping. 

Another  unusual  device  in  the  making  is  a 
wood  bait  for  attracting  and  killing 
termites.  Wood  baits  about  an  inch  wide 
and  1-1/2  inches  long  are  treated  with  a 
poison  and  then  inserted  around  the 
structure  to  be  protected. 

Zero  (or  minimum)  tillage  methods  are 
rapidly  winning  favor  over  traditional 
plowing  and  cultivating  for  such  crops  as 
corn,  soybeans,  and  cotton.  The  new 
method  of  planting  a  crop  is  to  leave  resi- 
dues from  previous  crops  on  the  ground, 
providing  protection  from  wind  and 
running  water.  Such  protection  can 
reduce  soil  losses  as  much  as  95  percent 
and  retain  50  percent  more  soil  moisture 
than  a  plowed  field. 

A  special  feature  of  the  agricultural 
exhibition  is  based  on  an  estimate  that 
five  acres  of  land  is  now  required  to  pro- 
vide food  and  fiber  for  each  citizen  of  the 
U.S.  Even  a  casual  peek  into  the  Nation's 
third  century  makes  it  clear  that  this  acre- 
age per  person  is  sure  to  diminish.  We 
aren't  creating  more  land — ^just  more 
people.  Each  farm  worker  now  feeds  56 
persons;  he  will  have  a  major  role  in 
helping  farmers  achieve  still  larger  pro- 
duction goals  in  the  future.  □ 


USDA's  pavilion.  "Agriculture.  Food,  and  the 
Future — Where  is  Your  Next  Meal  Coming 
From'.'" 


THE  SECRET  OF  AFFLUENCE 

A  leaflet  being  distributed  from 
USDA's  exhibits  at  the  Bicentennial 
Exposition  on  Science  and 
Technology  in  Florida  tells  the  basic 
story  of  agriculture's  role  in  achieving 
America's  high  standard  of  living.  It  is 
titled  The  Secret  of  Affluence.  This 
new  publication  contains  a  little 
history,  some  economic  statistics,  the 
farmer's  important  role  in  the  national 
economy,  and  an  accounting  of  the 
five  acres  of  cropland  that  supports 
each  of  us  in  the  U.S.  It  will  make  you 
proud  of  being  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  part 
of  the  major  industry  it  represents. 
Single  copies  are  available  from 
USDA's  Office  of  Communication, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


Productivity  per  man-hour  In  agriculture  has 
been  increasing  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  rale 
of  productivity  per  man-hour  In 
manufacturing.  The  greater  the  farm 
productivity,  the  more  people  a  single 
farmworker  can  feed. 

The  above  Exposition  illustrates  that  one 
farmworker  today,  on  tfie  average  produces 


the  food  and  fiber  for  56  other  people. 
Farmworkers  include  the  farmer,  tlie  family 
members  who  work  on  the  farm,  and  hired 
labor.  Of  course,  the  farmworker  on  the  land  is 
backed  up  by  other  workers  who  make 
tractors,  produce  fertilizer,  drill  oil  wells,  and 
.service  fartn  equiptnent. 


Workers  put  the  final  touches  on  the  solar 
collector  of  a  three-bedroom  house  near 
Greenville,  S.  C.  The  medium-priced  house, 
designed  by  Agricultural  Research  Service 
scientists,  has  a  completely  insulated  attic  and 
a  12-Inch  thick  layer  of  crushed  rock  beneath 
the  floor  to  serve  as  a  heat  storage  tank.  In 
other  respects,  the  house  is  conventional. 

An  estimated  75  percent  of  the  house  heating 
load  during  the  coldest  month  in  Greenville 


will  be  .supplied  by  solar  energy.  A  slightly 
larger  than  normal  hot  water  heater  will  be 
used  as  an  au.xillary  heat  source. 

This  solar  heated  house  is  part  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  effort  to  lower 
the  operating  costs  of  rural  housing  with  low- 
cost,  low-maintenance  heating  systems  using 
solar  radiation  as  energy  sources. 


NEWS 


The  American  agricultural  attach^  will 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  U.S. 
agricultural  policy  and  in  finding  inter- 
national solutions  to  food  problems  of 
the  world. 


Center  at  93  percent,  and  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  at  90  percent. 

A  total  of  59,351  of  USDA's  80,000 
employees  are  buying  savings  bonds. 
Congratulations  to  bond  buyers  and  to 
persons  conducting  this  year's  drive! 


Attaches  Help  Achieve 

Record  Farm  Exports 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
built  the  world's  most  comprehensive 
agricultural  intelligence  system.  At  the 
heart  of  this  system  is  the  American  agri- 
cultural attach^. 

Once  little  more  than  collectors  of 
foreign  plants  and  compilers  of  crop 
statistics,  today's  agricultural  attaches 
may  find  themselves  filling  a  variety  of 
roles  such  as  diplomats,  reporters, 
negotiators,  and  builders  of  good  will  for 
American  farm  products. 

Although  agricultural  attach^  are  con- 
sidered members  of  the  American 
ambassador's  or  consul  general's  staff  in 
the  countries  of  assignment,  they  are 
employees  of  USDA's  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Wide-ranging  activities  bring  the 
attach^  into  contact  with  almost  every 
section  of  the  U.S.  mission  abroad,  parti- 
cularly the  economic  and  political  sec- 
tions. As  a  member  of  the  embassy  staff, 
the  attach^  may  be  called  upon  to  explain 
a  wide  variety  of  problems  and  develop- 
ments that  affect  the  U.S.  in  its  dealings 
with  other  countries  . 

Attaches  are  assigned  by  USDA  to  62 
foreign  posts,  and  report  on  agricultural 
developments  in  115  countries.  Their 
basic  mission  is  twofold;  to  protect,  pro- 
mote, and  assist  U.S.  agricultural 
interest;  and  to  represent  the  Secretary  on 
all  agricultural  matters  abroad. 

USDA  has  been  carrying  on  these 
activities  under  Congressional  mandate 
for  more  than  20  years,  and  they  have 
paid  off.  For  the  sixth  year  in  a  row,  U.S. 
farm  export  earnings  have  set  a  record, 
reaching  an  anticipated  $22  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976. 

At  this  high  level,  these  earnings  offset 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  $26.5  billion 
worth  of  petroleum  imported  into  this 
country  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  They 
could  make  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  to  end 
this  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus  in  its  over- 
all trade  account,  as  has  happened  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Exports  take  the  production  of  one  of 
every  3-1/3  acres  of  our  cropland,  and 
account  for  almost  a  fifth  of  gross  farm 
income.  Maintaining  record  levels  of 
exports  takes  continuing  efforts  of  many 
people — in  government  as  well  as  in  the 
private  sector. 

The  U.S.  agricultural  export  success 
story  is  based  to  a  large  extent,  on  careful 
collection,  interpretation,  and  analysis  of 
world  agricultural  information,  and 
sound  policies  and  programs  for  develop- 
ing markets. 


Centuries-Old  Family  Farm 

Fifty-three  family  farms  in  New  Hamp- 
shire recently  were  designated  Bicenten- 
nial Farms  and  given  special  recognition 
by  agricultural  agencies  and  organiza- 
tion in  the  State.  Each  farm  had  been  in 
the  same  family  continuously  for  more 
than  200  years. 

Oldest  among  them  was  the  Grapevine 
Hill  Farm  near  Newmarket,  N.H.,  which 
had  been  a  direct  grant  from  the  King  of 
England  in  1631.  It  is  now  owned  by 
George  W.  and  Dorothy  Hilton.  The 
Tuttle  Market  Gardens,  owned  by  Hugh 
C.  Tuttle  of  Dover,  N.H.,  was  deeded  by 
the  King  of  England  to  a  Tuttle  in  1632 
and  was  passed  down  from  father  to  son 
continuously  to  the  present  owner. 


USDA  Bond  Drive 

Reaches  75  Percent 

USDA  employees  again  put  their  Depart- 
ment among  the  leaders  in  the  1976 
Saving  Bond  Drive.  They  reached  their 
goal  of  75  percent  employee  participa- 
tion as  the  drive  closed  at  the  end  of  May. 

That  keeps  USDA  on  the  Treasury 
Department's  Interdepartmental  Honor 
Roll.  The  percentage  requirement  for 
attaining  the  Honor  Roll  was  raised  from 
70  percent  last  year  to  75  percent  in  1976. 

Secretary  Butz  was  chairman  of  this 
year's  drive  in  the  Department,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Bolduc  was  vice 
chairman.  Co-vice  chairmen  for  con- 
ducting the  drive  were  J.  E.  Carson  and 
George  E.  Bickerton  of  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service.  Success 
by  agencies  in  the  drive  was  measured  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
participating  plus  the  increase  in  allot- 
ments by  those,  previously  participating. 
The  best  agency  record  on  that  basis  in 
USDA  was  the  Rural  Development  Serv- 
ice with  61  percent  of  their  employees 
signing  anew  for  bonds  or  increasing 
their  previous  bond  allotments.  National 
Finance  Center  in  New  Orleans  was 
second  with  51  percent.  Economic 
Management  Support  Center  was  third 
with  46  percent,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Finance  was  fourth 
with  30  percent. 

Co-vice  chairman  Bickerton  com- 
mended the  agencies  with  the  best  records 
and  their  chairpersons:  Linda  Daugherty 
for  RDS,  Mary  McCoy  for  both  NFC 
and  OMF,  and  William  Burke  for 
EMSC. 

Agencies  with  the  highest  percentages 
of  employees  participating  as  of  the  end 
of  May  are  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion   at   97    percent.   National   Finance 


Rural  America  Alive  and  Well 

Small  towns  are  holding  their  own, 
according  to  a  recent  report  by  USDA's 
Economic  Research  Service.  A  study  of 
growth  trends  for  incorporated  non- 
metro  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  100  to 
50,000  people  reveals  that  the  number  of 
these  places  increased  slightly  from  1950 
to  1970  with  more  new  ones  becoming 
established  than  disincorporating. 
Population  in  all  the  towns  together  grew 
14  percent  during  the  1950's  and  10  per- 
cent in  the  1960's.  Twenty-three  towns 
became  metro  central  cities  by  1970.  Only 
small  villages  of  less  than  500  people  lost 
population  more  often  than  gained  it. 
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Uniform  Grade 
Name  Policy  Adopted 

To  make  U.S.  grades  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  more  useful  to  consumers  and 
marketers,  USDA  has  adopted  a  policy 
for  establishing  uniform  grade  names  for 
these  products. 

Effective  July  1st,  the  terms  U.S. 
Fancy,  U.S.  No.  1,  U.S.  No.  2,  and  U.S. 
No.  3  will  be  the  grade  names  used  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in  estab- 
lishing or  revising  grade  standards  for 
individual  fresh  fruit,  vegetable,  and  nut 
products.  The  grade  names  represent  the 
following  levels  of  quality: 

D  U.S.  Fancy — Premium  quality;  covers 
only  the  top  quality  produced. 

D  U.S.  No.  1 — The  chief  trading  grade; 
represents  good,  average  quality  that 
is  practical  to  pack  under  commercial 
conditions;  covers  the  bulk  of  the 
quality  range  produced. 

D  U.S.  No.  2 — Intermediate,  less  than 
U.S.  No.  I,  but  noticeably  superior  to 
U.S.  No.  3. 

□  U.S.  No.  3 — The  lowest  marketable 
quality  practical  to  pack  under  normal 
conditions. 

AMS  officials  explained  that  con- 
sumers are  not  likely  to  see  immediate 
results  of  the  new  policy  because  while 
grade  names  are  used  by  wholesalers  few 


fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  labeled  by 
grade  in  retail  stores.  Use  of  the  U.S. 
grade  standards  and  official  grading  serv- 
ices is  voluntary,  and  grade  labeling  is  not 
required  by  Federal  law. 

Canned,  frozen,  and  other  processed 
products  have  separate  standards  used 
exclusively  in  contracts  between  growers 
and  processors. 


PEOPLE 


Honored  for  Excellence 

Aancy  Harvey  Sleorls,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  recently  received  the 
George  Arent's  Pioneer  Medal  from 
Syracuse  University  for  excellence  in 
government.  This  award  is  the  highest 
honor  presented  to  an  alumni  of  the 
University. 


Awardee  to  be  New  Attach^ 

Dr.  H'ayne  W.  Sharp.  Senior  Staff 
Consultant,  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  was 
recently  awarded  the  Presidential  Seal  for 
Distinguished  Performance.  Dr.  Sharp 
was  commended  for  his  significant 
contribution  to  U.S.  international 
economic  policy,  1974-76.  During  this 
time  he  served  on  the  President's  Council 
of  International  Economic  Policy  (CIEP) 
as  Assistant  Director  for  Developing 
Countries,  East-West  Trade,  and  Food 
and  Fiber. 

Since  completing  his  CIEP  assignment 
earlier  this  year.  Dr.  Sharp  has  been 
named  agricultural  attach^  to  France. 

New  Attach^  to  Chile 

Max  F.  Bower  was  recently  appointed 
agricultural  attach^  on  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Santiago,  Chile.  He 
succeeds  Duane  W.  Clark,  who  is 
returning  to  Washington  for 
reassignment. 

Photography  Winners 

Two  USDA  photographers  were  among 
the  83  whose  entries  were  selected  and 
published  in  the  1976  Annual  of 
Industrial  Photography.  More  than  2,000 
entries  were  judged  in  the  competition. 
Murray  Lemmon  of  the  Office  of 
Communication  won  with  an  unusual 
color  photo  called  Christmas  Tree, 
created  while  testing  a  zoom  lens. 

Charles  Herron,  picture  editor  for 
APHIS,  won  with  a  black  and  white 
photograph  titled  Cowhide  in  the  Sun.  It 
was  part  of  his  assignment  for  a  story  on 
scabies  among  ranch  cattle. 
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Dr.  Lawrence  Zeleny,  a  USDA  retiree 
has  developed  a  new  career — improving 
the  environment  of  bluebirds.  He  says  he 
works  longer  hours  than  when  he  was  a 
biochemist  for  USDA's  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  But  he  is  enjoying  life 
more  and  finds  great  satisfaction  in 
helping  to  bring  back  the  bluebird. 

A  story  in  Dynamic  Maturity,  a  maga- 
zine of  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  tells  dramatically  of  Dr. 
Zeleny's  success  with  his  avocation.  He 
had  seen  a  rapid  decline  in  the  bluebird 
population  since  his  boyhood  in 
Minneapolis.  So  he  began  experiment- 
ing with  nesting  boxes  for  the  little  blue 
and  brown  feathered  friends.  He  soon 
discovered  that  starlings  and  English 
sparrows  are  their  main  predators,  and 
that  late  spring  freezes  and  blizzards  kill 
many  of  both  the  young  and  adult  birds. 

He  started  with  a  nesting  box  outside  his 
office    at     the    Agricultural    Research 


Center  near  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  then 
more  boxes  at  his  home.  The  bluebird 
population  began  getting  a  new  lease  on 
America.  His  enthusiasm  for  this  friendly 
and  gentle  bird  spread  across  the  conti- 
nent. The  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America 
made  bluebirds  a  nationwide  project  with 
Dr.  Zeleny  as  their  consultant. 

A  Hartford  County,  Md.,  project  put  up 
300  nesting  boxes  which  fledged  about 
675  birds.  The  longest  bluebird  trail, 
stretching  2,500  miles  from  Winnipeg  to 
Saskatoon,  Canada,  has  7,000  boxes, 
which  fledged  5,000  bluebirds  and  10,000 
tree  swallows  in  a  year.  Last  year,  76 
persons  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
reported  seeing  1,688  boxes  which 
fledged  nearly  4,000  young. 

Dr.  Zeleny  has  prepared  a  leaflet  of 
instructions  on  building,  mounting,  and 
maintaining  bluebird  nesting  boxes.  You 
can  get  a  copy  by  sendinga  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  AIM  Birds,  1909 
K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20049.  Dr.  Zeleny  also  has  written  a  book 
on  bluebirds,  which  is  being  published  by 
the  Indiana  University  Press  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Audubon  Naturalist 
Society. 
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Dr.  Zeleny  shows  a  group  of  Campjire  Girts 
how  lo  mount  a  bluebird  nesting  box. 


Dr.  Zeleny  provides  a  perch  for  an  orphan 
bluebird  he  has  raised. 


Bluebirds  at  a  field  nesting  box. 
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Bonsai  -  A  Gift  of  Living  Art 
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"Appreciation  of  bonsai  is  growing 
rapidly  in  this  country,  but  the  art  still 
isn't  as  well  known  as  it  should  be,"  said 
Dr.  John  Creec/j,  director  of  the  National 
Arboretum.  "It's  difficult  to  show  just 
how  important  this  gift  can  be  in  bring- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  world  closer 
together." 

Bonsai  (pronounced  bone-sigh),  is  a  new 
art  form  to  most  Americans,  but  it  is  cen- 
turies old  in  the  Orient.  Japan,  where  it  is 
especially  prominent,  has  perfected  this 
technique  of  producing  miniature  ver- 
sions of  many  large  trees  and  shrub 
species.  And  that  country  is  now  sharing 
its  wealth  of  bonsai  plants  with  the 
United  States  as  part  of  our  Bicentennial 
Celebration. 

On  July  9,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
L.  Butz  accepted  from  Japanese  offi- 
cials, a  gift  of  53  rare  bonsai  plants,  some 
of  which  were  donated  by  Japan's  royal 
family.  The  plants  are  considered  to  be 
priceless  because  of  their  history,  but 
their  value  was  estimated  at  more  than  $4 
million  when  they  were  offered  by  Japan 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  miniature  trees 
and  shrubs  have  been  in  quarantine  for 
the  last  year  to  meet  legal  restrictions  on 
plant  importations. 

They  are  now  located  in  a  special 
Japanese-style  outdoor  pavilion  at 
USDA's  National  Arboretum  in  north- 
east Washington,  D.C.  The  permanent 
exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public 
July  10. 

The  exhibition  also  includes  six  "viewing 
stones"  which  have  been  donated  by  the 
Japanese.  The  six  stones  project  images 
of  streams,  a  waterfall,  mountain  range, 
ponds,  and  even  chrysanthemums  in 
bloom — carved  by  wind,  water,  and  other 
natural  forces. 

Dr.  Creech,  received  the  bonsai  plants 
and  the  viewing  stones  in  Japan  in  April 
1975,  and  flew  back  to  the  U.S.  with 
them.  The  plants  were  put  under  quaran- 


tine for  a  year  at  the  U.S.  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Station  near  Glen  Dale,  Md. 

"This  is  the  most  splendid  bonsai  display 
in  the  world,"  said  Masao  Kinoshita, 
architect  for  the  pavilion  housing  the 
bonsai  plants.  "When  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  bonsai  garden,  we 
do  not  want  you  to  just  see  bonsai  and 
leave  the  garden  like  you  do  a  museum. 
Rather,  we  want  the  scene  to  embrace  and 
welcome  you  as  a  part  of  it.  Please  note 


that  you  will  see  miniature  plants  thatare 
60  to  3  50  years  old,  and  St  ill  a  live.  For  you 
to  feel  this  we  have  created  an  appro- 
priate atmosphere  and  setting,"  the  archi- 
tect explained. 

In  Japan,  men  alone  indulge  in  the  bonsai 
culture.  In  the  U.S.  and  other  countries, 
women  also  practice  the  art.  Robert 
Dreschler,  who  has  been  with  the 
National  Arboretum  for  14  years,  will  be 
curator  for  the  bonsai  collection.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  two  women  volunteers 
trained  in  the  art — Ruth  Lamanna  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  and  Dorothy  Warren  of 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  bonsai  culture  began  in  China  in  the 
14th  century,  but  it  has  been  refined  and 
developed  by  the  Japanese  into  an  art 
form  peculiarly  their  own.  The  plants  are 
kept  a  miniature  size  by  skillful  pruning 
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This  Japanese  white  pine  is  350  years  old  and 
stands  72  inches  tall.  In  addition  to  being  the 
oldest,  it  is  also  the  largest  of  the  53  bonsai 
plants  given  by  the  Japanese  people  to  the 


American  people  in  tribute  to  this  nation's 
bicentennial  celebration.  The  entire  collection 
is  on  permanent  display  at  USDA 's  National 
Arboretum  in  Washington,  D.C. 


of  limbs  and  roots  and  training  in  various 
shapes. 

Americans  have  adapted  Japanese  bonsai 
designs  to  a  number  of  indoor  and  out- 
door plants.  Suitable  indoor  plants 
include  the  gardenia,  azalea,  boxwood, 
white  cedar,  cypress,  firethorn,  and  dwarf 
pomegranate.  Outdoor  species  for  bonsai 
are  the  golden  and  Japanese  larch.  Atlas 
cedar,  prostrate  juniper,  Japanese  beech, 
hornbeam,  redwood,  and  many  kinds  of 
pine.  D 


GROWING  BONSAI 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
published  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin 
No.  206,  Growing  Bonsai,  in  1973.  It 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Cathey 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
and  tells  about  the  principles,  styles, 
shaping,  propagating,  and  displaying 
of  bonsai.      Single  copies  are 
available  from  USDA's  Office  of 
Communication,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250. 


NEWS 

USDA  Adopts  Policy  to 
Protect  Agricultural  Lands 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz 
recently  announced  a  policy  to  keep  the 
nation's  best  farm,  range,  and  forest  lands 
from  going  into  non-agricultural  uses. 

In  announcing  the  policy,  he  said,  the 
loss  of  prime  lands  well-suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  forage,  and  timber  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  nation.  Major 
consideration  must  be  given  to  long-term 
needs  to  retain  the  productive  capability 
and  environmental  values  of  American 
agriculture  and  forestry. 

USDA  wiU  urge  federal  agencies  to 
adopt  the  policy  that  federal  activities 
which  take  prime  agricultural  land 
should  be  carried  out  only  when  there  are 
no  suitable  alternative  sites  and  when  the 
activity  meets  an  overriding  public  need. 


USDA  also  will  work  with  private 
organizations  and  groups  to  urge  the  pro- 
tection of  prime  lands  from  premature  or 
unnecessary  conversion  to  nonagricul- 
tural  land  use. 

Land  use  alternatives  are  generally 
available  thatcanminimize  the  impact  on 
prime  lands,  the  Secretary  said,  and  such 
alternatives  should  be  explored  care- 
fully, particularly  where  federal  funds  are 
involved  and  when  prime  lands  will  be 
irrevocably  committed  to  non-agricul- 
tural uses. 

Other  guidelines  for  protecting  prime 
lands  call  for  environmental  impact  state- 
ments and  review  procedures;  inven- 
tories and  evaluations  of  the  nation's 
farms,  range,  and  forest  lands;  and 
coooperative  efforts  with  states,  local 
governments  and  universities  to  assure 
concerns  for  food,  fiber,  and  wood  pro- 
duction are  recognized  and  emphasized 
in  identifying  prime  agricultural  lands. 

The  prime  lands  policy  also  proposes 
review  of  all  USDA  programs  to  insure 
that  they  are  consistent  with  the  policy. 


Divvying  Up  the  Denim  Dollar 

"Thank  goodness  for  denim,"  might  well 
be  the  current  watchword  of  the  U.S. 
cotton  industry. 

During  1970-74,  while  total  produc- 
tion of  cotton  broadwoven  fabrics 
plunged  about  25  percent,  cotton  denim 
output  climbed  by  over  35  percent.  By 
second  quarter  1975,  denim  accounted 
for  an  amazing  1 6.5  percent  of  all  cotton 
broadwoven  fabric  produced  in  this 
country,  firmly  establishing  it  as  a  leader 
in  the  overall  recovery  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry. 

According  to  USDA  economists, 
many  sectors  of  our  economy  benefit 
directly  from  the  growing  denim  market. 
Each  dollar  spent  for  cotton  denim 
reflects  the  cost  of  producing,  ginning, 
processing,  manufacturing,  distributing, 
and  merchandising  the  finished  product. 

This  is  how  a  retail  dollar  spent  for  a 
typical  pair  of  men's  dungarees  was  dis- 
tributed in  1 974.  Dungarees  represent  the 
biggest  single  outlet  for  denim. 

The  cotton  producer  gets  about  6.4 
percent  of  the  total  retail  value  ofa  pair  of 
denim  dungarees,  which  works  out  to  52 
cents  for  each  pair  retailing  at  $8.04. 

Ginning  costs  consume  just  over  1  per- 
cent, or  8.6  cents  of  the  retail  dollar.  The 
smallest  share — less  than  1  per- 
cent— goes  for  moving  raw  cotton  to  tex- 
tile mills,  including  charges  for  ware- 
housing, compression,  and 
transportation. 

At  the  mill,  spinning,  dyeing,  and 
weaving  add  another  $1.57,  providing 
fabric  makers  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
retail  dollar. 

Converting  the  fabric  into  a  finished 
pair  of  dungarees  tacks  on  an  additional 


$2.42,    giving    apparel    manufacturers 
roughly  30  percent  of  the  total  value. 

The  biggest  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  goes  for  retailing,  with  transporta- 
tion, store  display,  inventory,  and  costs  of 
sales  personnel  claiming  $3.37,  or  42  per- 
cent of  the  final  selling  price  of  an  $8.04 
pair  of  dungarees. 


Who  Gets  the  Cotton  Denim  Dollar 

Farm  production  $     52- 

Ginning  .09- 


w 


Marketing  to  textile  mills  ,07. 
Textile  mill  processing 

and  finishing  1 .57- 


Apparel  manufacturing  2.42 ■! 
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Wholesaling-retailing      3,37 ■' 


Total  value  at  retail        S8  04 


Employee  Injuries  Up  in  75, 
Safety  Programs  Emphasized 

Accidents  cost  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture $  1 1,660,294  in  1 975,  the  first  year 
that  such  costs  were  identified  in  the 
Department. 

The  total  cost  of  all  reported  employee 
injuries  included  $8,621,285  for  injury 
compensation,  $2,1 18,966  for  tort  claims, 
and  $920,043  for  property  losses.  This 
adds  up  to  5  cents  per  man-hour  worked. 
Costs  in  the  agencies  ranged  from  one  to 
nine  cents  per  man-hour. 

With  no  appreciable  change  in  total 
employment,  the  number  of  injuries  to 
USDA  employees  increased  from  4,700 
in  1974  to  5,939  last  year.  Fatalities 
increased  from  10  to  12,  and  non-fatal 
disabling  injuries  from  1,559  to  1,973. 
The  frequency  of  disabling  injuries 
(number  per  million  man-hours  worked) 
jumped  from  4.2  to  5.2. 

Secretary  Butz  issued  a  USDA  safety 
policy  statement  early  in  1976  calling  for 
an  active  and  aggressive  accident  preven- 
tion program  to  reduce  injuries  and 
illnesses  among  employees.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  J.  Paul 
Bolduc,  who  was  appointed  Department 
Safety  and  Health  Official,  is  imple- 
menting this  policy  with  a  comprehen- 
sive safety  management  program  to  cut 
down  on  manpower  and  material  losses. 

Phillip  R.  j\/ue//er,  who  was  appointed 
Department  Safety  Manager  last  year,  is 
working  closely  with  agency  heads  in 
planning  safety  programs.  He  helped  to 
prepare  the  Department's  occupational 
safety  and  health  regulations  which  were 
published  in  March. 

Mueller  says  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  too  few  (only  21)  safety  pro- 
fessionals to  serve  its  1 20,000  full  and  part 
time    employees.    Only    four    agencies 


(APHIS,  ARS,  FS,  and  SCS)  have  pro- 
fessionals handling  safety  programs. 
Most  recent  addition  to  that  list  is  Julius 
Jimeno,  who  was  appointed  Safety 
Manager  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  May.  He  formerly  was  employed  by 
the  Office  of  Federal  Agency  Safety  Pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

One  objective  the  Department  Safety 
Manager  has  for  the  1977  fiscal  year  is  a 
comprehensive  training  program  for 
safety  professionals  at  all  levels  of 
management.  This  will  include  employees 
who  have  part-time  responsibility  for 
safety.  These  employees  constitute  a 
major  portion  of  the  safety  staffing  in 
USDA,  and  have  not  received  adequate 
training,  the  Safety  Manager  said. 


Prevention  is  tlie  Password 


President  Ford  has  proclaimed  the  week 
of  July  25  as  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 
The  theme  of  this  33rd  consecutive 
observance  is  "Educate  for  Safety,"and  it 
is  co-sponsored  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  USDA. 

Begun  in  1943,  Farm  Safety  Week 
launched  a  campaign  against  costly  rural 
accidents  that  cut  into  crucial  agricul- 
tural production  during  World  War  H. 
The  importance  of  farm  safety  and 
accident  prevention  is  as  crucial  today  as 
it  was  in  wartime. 

Secretary  Butz  said,  "American 
farmers  pride  themselves  in  being  safety- 
minded  and  safety-motivated.  They  are 
both  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  They 
are  the  parties  at  risk  when  accidents 
occur  and  they  know  it. 

"Agricultural  safety  education  involves 
person  to  person  training  in  a  work  situa- 
tion. It  requires  a  teacher  aware  of 
hazards  and  an  attentive  learner  to  whom 
example  is  more  effective  than  written 
text.  Safety  education  pays  off  by  pre- 
venting human  suffering  and  economic 
loss.  The  best  instruction,  however  is 
meaningless  unless  farmers,  ranchers, 
their  families,  and  employees  remain  con- 
stantly alert  and  use  good  judgment  on 
the  job."  Although  only  one  week  has 
been  set  aside,  farm  safety  and  accident 
prevention  are  year  around  goals. 


Dairy  Pubilcation 
Popular  In  Schools 

A  28-page  illustrated  booklet  titled 
People  on  the  Farm:  Dairying  has 
become  an  instant  "best  seller"  in  the 
Nation's  high  schools.  It  is  the  first  in  a 
series  being  prepared  by  USDA's  Office 
of  Communication. 

Requests  have  come  from  every  size  of 
city  and  town— Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to 
Wascom,Tex. — and  from  Maine  to 
California.  Teachers  say  they  plan  to  use 
the  publication  for  classes  in  geography. 


government,  history,  and  other  social 
studies.  One  teacher  described  Dairying 
as  "Very  lively  reading,  interesting,  to  the 
point,  and  crammed  with  information." 

£)a/r>'/>jg  is  the  story  of  an  actual  family 
operating  a  dairy  farm  in  CarrollCounty, 
Md.  It  follows  them  through  a  day's  work 
on  the  farm  and  the  many  other  jobs 
which  must  be  done  throughout  the  year. 
The  booklet  also  tells  of  the  family's 
activities  in  their  community,  their  ambi- 
tions and  opinions  on  public  questions, 
membership  in  many  organizations,  and 
the  roles  of  government  in  their  farming 
business — milk  marketing  orders,  sup- 
port prices,  import  quotas,  and  operating 
loans. 

John  J.  Crowley  wrote  Dairying,  and 
George  Robinson  photographed  the 
family  at  work.  Both  are  on  the  Office  of 
Communication  staff.  The  next  publica- 
tion in  the  series  will  be  on  broilers, 
followed  by  others  on  corn-and-hog 
farming,  range  beef,  wheat,  citrus, 
cotton,  and  vegetables  during  the  next 
two  years. 

Single  copies  of  People  on  the  Farm: 
Dairying  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
USDA's  Office  of  Communication, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 


PEOPLE 


Double  up^ 
America. 
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Two  can  ride  cheaper 
than  one. 

If  you  drive  to  work  by  yourself, 
you're  spending  twice  as  much  money 
on  commuting  as  you  should. 

That's  too  much. 
Cut  it  in  half.  Take  a  friend. 


Coincil 


A  Public  Service  o(  This  Magazine  4  The  Advertising  Council 


Presidential  Cost 
Reduction  Campaign 

The  following  employees  received  letters 
of  commendation  from  President  Ford 
for  their  suggestions  which  resulted  in 
savings  of  $5,000  or  more  during  the 
recent  Presidential  Cost  Reduction 
Campaign:  Hubert  G.  Abercrombie,  FS, 
Gainesville,  Ga.;  Gerald  R.  Benson,  FS, 
Bend,  Ore.;  James  E.  Bryan,  Jr. ,  FmHA, 
Wash.,  D.C;  Lyle  A.  Brumley,  ASCS, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  M.  Wallace  Burck, 
FS,  Portland,  Ore.;  Donald  L.  Claytor, 
FNS,  Wash,  D.C;  Amon  L.  Colley  and 
Adrian  Pelzner,  FS,  Wash,  D.C;  James 
C.  Dickie,  SCS,  Owasso,  ^'k.\\.,  Edward 
L.  Dinges,  ASCS,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Foyle  G.  Dowse,  FS,  Chadron,  Nebr.; 
Jose  A.  Gallegos,  Jr.,  FS,  Albuquerque, 
N.Mex.;  Thomas  J.  Graven,  FS,  Eugene, 
Ore.;  Gfe/in//owpro«,FS,Pearblossom, 
C&m.;  Kenneth  F.  Lini,  ADS,  Ft.  Collins, 
Colo.;  Oscar  M.  Purvis,  OMF,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Sandralee  M.  Scott, 
FmHA,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Charles  A. 
Tennyson,  FNS,  Wash.,  D.C;  Linda  E. 
Welsh,  AMS,  Hyattsville,  Md.;  Jerome 
A.  Winters,  APHIS,  Madison,  Wis. 


USDA'  Wins  Award 

USDA  recently  received  a  blue  ribbon 
based  on  the  June  25,  1975  issue  which 
featured  "Women's  Progress  in  USDA." 

The  recognition  was  part  of  the  Annual 
Blue  Pencil  Awards  luncheon  program  of 
the  National  Association  of  Government 
Communicators.  NAGC  is  a  new 
organization  of  more  than  600 
government  communicators,  which  was 
formed  by  combining  the  former 
Government  Information  Organization 
and  the  Federal  Editors  Association.  The 
latter  had  sponsored  the  Blue  Pencil 
Awards  program  for  many  years. 


COMMENTS 


it's  Worth  l\/lore  Tiian  Money 

I  appreciate  your  article,  "Home  Grown, 
Is  It  Worth  It?"  {USDA,  May  12,  1976). 
The  yearly  cost  of  potatoes  alone  for  our 
family  of  five  would  run  $52,  green  beans 
at  the  rate  of  one  quart  a  week  at  least 
$30,  and  corn  equally  as  much.  This  is  for 
family  meals  alone  and  does  not  include 


company  dinners,  the  family  picnics,  and 
church  gatherings. 

For  $30  invested  in  seed  and  fertilizer  and 
dust,  we  harvest  a  nine  month's  supply  of 
potatoes,  a  year's  supply  of  corn,  100  jars 
of  green  beans,  broccoli,  beets,  tomatoes, 
squash,  cabbage,  carrots,  okra,  swiss 
chard,  peas,  and  onions  in  abundance. 

What  does  it  cost  me?  After  a  day  at  the 
office,  I  find  it  pays  me.  The  joy  of  my 
bare  feet  touching  the  warm  soil,  the 
satisfaction  of  having  outsmarted  the 
ground  hogs  and  the  birds  the  second 
time  around.  The  thrill  of  bringing  in  the 
first  onions,  peas,  swiss  chard,  peas, 
mustard,  and  beets.  There  is  a  joy  of 
sharing  the  extra  with  an  elderly  or  sick 
person. 

Oh  yes,  I  have  never  tasted  the  goodness 
of  home  grown,  fresh,  canned,  or  frozen 
vegetables  in  those  cans  and  packages  at 
the  grocery  store.  The  flavor  just  isn't  the 
same. 

So,  you  see,  when  it  comes  to  gardens,  the 
cost  in  dollars  alone  is  not  what 
counts — it's  the  joy  of  it  all. 


L.  Reams 
Richmond,  Ky. 
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The  problems  encountered  while  trying 
to  oversee  contracts  are  many,  and 
George  Lohr,  engineer  on  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest,  thought  he  had  experi- 
enced most  of  them.  That  was  before  he 
became  contracting  officer's  representa- 
tive for  a  maintenance  contract  at  the 
Heceta  Head  Lighthouse. 

The  Heceta  Head  Lighthouse  and  care- 
taker's residence  are  located  in  the  Wald- 
port  Ranger  District  on  an  isolated  point 
of  the  Oregon  Coast.  Built  in  the  early 
1890's,  Heceta  House  provided  quarters 
for  tenders  of  the  Heceta  Head  Light- 
house. Ctirrently,  the  house  is  utilized 
under  special  use  permit  by  Lane 
Community  College,  with  external 
maintenance  provided  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Severe  weather  of  the  Oregon 
seacoast  requires  that  the  caretaker's 
house  receive  constant  upkeep  and  be 
painted  at  least  every  other  year. 

Strange  things  happened.  A  window  was 
to  be  replaced  in  the  dark,  dreary  attic  of 
the  house.  As  the  contractor  worked,  he 
thought  he  sensed  someone  behind  him. 
He  later  described  what  he  saw  as  an  old 
woman  dressed  in  a  long  hooped  skirt  of 
late  1 800's  style.  As  he  stared  in  disbelief, 
the  apparition  faded  into  the  shadows. 
The  contractor  was  once  again  alone,  or 
was  he?  Abandoning  his  work,  he  refused 
to  go  back  to  the  old  attic. 

That  night  as  they  lay  in  bed,  Heceta  care- 
takers Harry  and  Ann  Tamman  heard  a 
dragging  or  brushing  sound  coming  from 
the  attic.  Thinking  a  rat  had  gotten  into 
poison,  they  were  not  concerned  and 
soon  went  to  sleep.  The  next  morning 
when  Harry  went  to  the  attic  to  remove 
the  dead  rat,  he  discovered  that  the 
broken  glass  left  scattered  on  the  floor  by 
the  contractor  had  been  swept  into  a  neat 
pile. 

Workmen  were  also  baffled  by  mis- 
placed tools,  lost  log  books,  and 
mysteriously  opened  attic  padlocks.  The 
men  described  eerie  feelings  that  came 
over  them  as  they  worked  in  the  build- 
ing's upper  story. 

Harry  and  Ann  feel  the  events  tie  together 
with  a  later  exjjerience  they  had  with  their 
Ouija  board.  When  asked  about  the  spirit 
perhaps  dwelling  the  house,  the  board 
spelled  out  the  word  Rue.  Rue,  a  word 
used  to  describe  a  feeling  of  remorse. 


regret  or  to  shudder  with  horror,  was  also 
a  woman's  name  somewhat  common  in 
the  late  1880's. 

An  incredible  series  of  coincidences?  A 
dream?  A  nightmare?  Caretakers  Harry 
and  Ann  Tamman  are  not  concerned. 
"We've  been  here  two  years,"  said  Ann, 
"and  we  figure  Rue  has  no  problems  with 
us,  nor  we  with  her." 

But  George  Lohr  still  has  a  problem. 
Who  can  he  find  to  complete  and  inspect 
the  work  in  the  Heceta  House  attic? 


Heceta  House  Caretaker's  residence. 


Heceta  Head  Lighthouse. 
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The  Face  of  Rural  America 


"If  someone  had  been  able  to  put  together 
a  good  book  of  photographs  in  1776 
showing  Colonial  life  as  it  really  was,  that 
book  would  be  invaluable  today.  It  would 
bring  early  America  to  life  for  us  in  a  way 
words  alone  cannot  do,"  says  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  1 976  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 

"As  we  thought  about  this,  we  decided 
that  we  wouldn't  miss  the  opportunity  to 
photograph  America's  farm  life  for  the 
1976  Bicentennial." 

The  Face  of  Rural  America,  is  a  visual 
record  of  America's  agriculture  in  the 
Bicentennial  year.  It  is  the  first  photo 
Yearbook  in  a  series  reaching  back  to 
1894,  and  it  is  the  77th  volume  to  carry 
the  title.  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  This 
designation  formally  began  with  the  1894 
volume  and  a  Yearbook  has  been  issued 
annually  since,  with  a  few  exceptions  due 
principally  to  wartime  suspension  of 
publication. 

The  1976  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  is  a 
panorama  of  modern  farming,  in  large 
picture  book  format.  The  Face  of  Rural 
America  has  nine  sections,  316  black  and 
white  and  19  color  photographs.  It  is 
intended  as  a  permanent  record  of  what 
farm  life  was  like  in  the  Bicentennial  year 
of  1976. -The  photos,  along  with  their 
captions,  give  an  easy  to  follow,  in-depth 
report  especially  designed  for  urban 
people  and  for  young  people  who  may 
wonder  about  nature  and  animals  and 
how  food  is  raised. 

A  selected  group  of  photographers  were 
asked  to  use  their  cameras  during  1975 
and  early  1976  to  film  typical  rural 
America  at  work  and  at  play.  The  best 
photos  were  picked  for  the  Yearbook. 

"The  photographs  in  the  book  have  cap- 
tured some  of  the  flavor  of  the  pulsating, 
efficient,  productive  agriculture — and  the 
qualities  of  the  farm  people,"  said 
Secretary  Butz.  "You'll  like  the  book,  and 
100  years  from  now,  or  200,  succeeding 


generations  will  be  eternally  grateful  that 
The  Face  of  Rural  America  captured 
what  rural  liife  was  really  like  'back  in  the 
old  days  of  1976'." 

As  an  annual  volume  dealing  with  agri- 
culture, the  Yearbook  stems  from  the 
1840's,  when  Federal  agriculture  was 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  In 
1849,  the  Commissioner's  annual  report 
was  issued  in  two  parts,  and  Part  II,  Agri- 
culture was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Yearbook.  Congressdistributed  copies  of 
this  report  to  the  public. 


In  1862  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  founded,  and  the  Department  took 
over  the  annual  agricultural  report, 
which  Congress  continued  to  distribute. 

Until  after  World  War  I,  the  Yearbook 
consisted  largely  of  reports  by  Depart- 
ment bureaus,  crop  and  livestock 
statistical  reports,  and  the  Secretary's 
Annual  Report. 

In  1 936  the  first  modern  Yearbook  on  one 
subject  (genetics)  was  issued.  Recent 
Yearbooks  have  been  devoted  to  subjects 
of  increasingly  broader  interest.  Each 
Yearbook  is  on  an  entirely  different 
subject. 

Congress  receives  233,450  copies  of  each 
Yearbook  and  every  member  has  a  set 
number  of  copies  for  free  distribution. 
You  may  request  a  copy  from  your 
Congressman  or  from  one  of  your 
Senators.  In  addition,  the  1976  Year- 
book may  be  purchased  for  $7.30  at 


Four  generations  of  Wrights  in  Enosburg, 
Vermont.  For  them  Vermont  is  a  land  of  "milk 
and  honey,  "since  dairying  and  maple  sugaring 


are  their  way  of  life.  Most  of  today's  farmers 
come  from  a  line  of  farm  people  that  trails  off 
into  the  distant  genealogical  past. 


government  bookstores  across  the 
country,  or  by  sending  a  check  or  money 
order  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  copies  for  public  distribu- 
tion or  for  sale.  D 


^^  Too  big  to  lift,  so  roll  it.  Hats  off  to  the  jolly 
pumpkin  in  the  Bicentennial  year:  he's  native 
American  all  the  wav- 


You  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  if  you 
plan  to  stick  with  this  6-year-old  when  she's 
showing  sheep  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  During 
the  day  she'll  feed  and  water  her  prize  lambs, 
and  watch  hopefully  as  they're  judged  in  the 
show  ring.  Like  her  sheep — she  comes  out  a 
winner. 


^^  The  farm 
hand  toi 
the  tooLi 
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Grandson  and  grandfather,  rest  while  a 
combine  is  repaired  in  eastern  Washington. 
The  art  and  fine  points  of  farming  are  passed 
from  generation  to  generation. 


'Imer  of  1976  has  not  entirely  replaced 
kols  with  machinery,  though  many  of 
isis  get  less  and  less  use  each  year. 


The  oval  door  of  a  30,000-bushel  grain  bin  at 
an  Illinois  equipment  show  frames  a 
discussion.  Much  farm  business  is  conducted 
on  personal  word.  It's  a  matter  of  great  pride 
that  a  man  is  as  good  as  his  word;  no  written 
contract  needed. 


A  powerful  8-wheeled  tractor  can  cost  more 
than  $50,000.  The  cab  has  air-conditioning,  an 
AM-FM  radio,  and  a  special  seat,  important 
comforts  to  a  young  farmer  who  often  spends 
12  hours  a  day  driving  a  tractor. 
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government  bookstores  across  the 
country,  or  by  sending  a  check  or  money 
order  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  20402.  The  Depart- 
ment has  no  copies  for  public  distribu- 
tion or  for  sale.  □ 
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50  Years  of  Cooperatives 

"There  is  no  better  training  ground  for 
democracy  in  tiiis  country  than  in  the  self- 
management  and  operation  of  farmer 
cooperatives,"  Secretary  Butz  said  at  a 
USDA  ceremony  recognizing  the  50th 
anniversary  of  programs  under  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  The  event 
noted  the  passage  of  the  Cooperative 
Marketing  Act  of  1926. 

Vice  President  Nelson  Rockefeller,  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Butz,  extended  his 
congratulations  and  wrote  that,  "Many 
of  the  (50-year)  productivity  gains  of  the 
farmer  were  made  possible  by  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  programs.  Through 
helping  farmers  help  themselves,  the  FCS 
has  played  a  significant  part  in  the  extra- 
ordinary economic  performance  of 
American  agriculture."  The  Vice 
President  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Center  for 
Productivity  and  Quality  of  Living. 

FCS  Administrator  Randall  E. 
Torgerson  quoted  another  official  of  the 
National  Center  for  Productivity  as 
saying,  "Farmer  Cooperative  Service  is  a 
model  of  government  activity  designed  to 
increase  productivityand  efficiency  in  the 
private  sector." 

Three  former  FCS  administrators 
Joseph  G.  Knapp,  David  W.  Angevine, 
and  Ronald  D.  Knutson —  attended  the 
ceremony. 


A  Thorny  Problem 

In  winter,  cattle  grazing  on  the  western 
Great  Plains  run  into  a  sticky  prob- 
lem— cactus.  From  Montana  and  North 
Dakota  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
Plains'  pricklypear  cactus  ranks  low  in 
the  diets  of  discriminating  livestock.  But 
now  the  spiny  weed  may  boost  beef  pro- 
duction in  these  more  arid  areas,  thanks 
to  studies  by  USDA's  Agricultural 
Research  Service. 

Cattle  rarely  eat  the  desert  plant  for 
good  reason — its  spines.  Singeing  off  the 
spines,  though,  turns  the  cactus  into  a 
highly  nutritious  feed.  In  fact,  ARS 
studies  revealed  that  heifers  fed  singed 
pricklypear  cactus  gained  an  average  of 
1.5  pounds  a  day,  compared  with  less 
than  1  pound  gained  by  heifers  fed  only 
enough  hay  to  approximate  the  nutrition 
they'd  normally  get  on  a  winter  range. 

Another  point  in  pricklypear's 
favor — tests  rate  cactus  more  readily  and 
completely  digestible  than  hay. 

Even  before  ARS  studies  began  in 
1974,  ranchers  counted  on  singed  cactus 
as  an  emergency  feed  in  times  of  drought. 
Practical  methods  and  tools  for  harvest- 
ing and  singeing  cactus  could  permit  it 


regular  uses  as  a  supplemental  feed  on 
winter  ranges. 

For  test  purposes  scientists  gathered 
cactus  to  feed  the  heifers  by  hand  raking  it 
from  the  range.  Then  they  placed  it  in  an 
old  water  tank  and  singed  off  the  spines 
with  a  propane  torch. 

Because  cactus  scored  so  well  in  pre- 
liminary tests,  researchers  have  stepped 
up  efforts  to  develop  practical  methods 
and  machines  for  harvesting,  singeing, 
and  feeding  cactus  as  a  winter 
supplement. 


Top  Exporters 

It  was  another  nip  and  tuck  year,  but 
when  the  fiscal  1975  ledgers  closed, 
Illinois  had  again  nosed  out  Iowa  as  top 
exporter  of  farm  products. 

Each  of  the  two  states  contributed 
nearly  $1.7  billion  to  total  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  which  were  valued  at  $21.6 
billion.  Illinois  and  Iowa  together  pro- 
vided about  a  third  of  the  $4.8  billion  in 
feed  grain  shipments,  and  about  a  third  of 
the  $4.2  billion  in  U.S.  soybeans  sent 
abroad  in  fiscal  1975. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  country's 
1975  record  wheat  crop  was  exported,  but 
the  bulk  of  wheat  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts— our  biggest  single  export  commo- 
dity in  terms  of  value — came  from  other 
states.  Only  five  states  provided  half  the 
export  volume — Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Washington,  and  Montana. 
Because  of  its  bumper  wheat  crop, 
Kansas  placed  third  behind  Illinois  and 
Iowa  in  the  state  farm  export  rankings. 
Fourth  place  went  to  Texas,  and 
California  came  in  fifth  with  exports 
worth  $1.1  billion. 

Only  three  states — New  Hampshire, 
Alaska,  and  Rhode  Island — contributed 
less  than  $1  million  to  the  total  export 
tally.  And  all  but  15  states  added  more 
than  $100  milhon. 

Not  So  Spicy 

After  hitting  a  record  3 1 6  milhon  pounds 
in  1974,  U.S.  spice  imports  last  year 
dropped  to  276  million  pounds.  The  value 
of  spices  entering  this  country  also 
declined  by  more  than  $8  million  to  a 
total  of  $140  million.  Cause  of  the 
reduced  imports  were  high  world  prices 
for  most  condiments  and  flavoring 
agents,  and  generally  unfavorable 
economic  conditions,  which  dampened 
demand  from  food  processors  as  well  as 
consumers. 


Heed  Label  Instructions 

Farmers  and  gardeners  are  reminded  by 
the  National  Safety  Council  to  read  and 
heed  label  instructions  before  using  ferti- 
lizers and  pesticides.  Many  toxic 
chemicals  can  be  handled  safely  by 
exercising  reasonable  care  and  caution. 
Some,  however,  such  as  organo-phos- 
phate  insecticides  and  ammonia  ferti- 
lizers, require  special  care  and  personal 
protective  equipment  to  assure  safety. 

According  to  a  recent  NSC  report,  the 
most  common  form  of  fertilizer, 
anhydrous  ammonia,  is  liquified  under 
pressure  for  storage  and  handling  until 
injected  into  the  soil.  "The  material  is 
very  harmful  if  accidentally  spilled  or 
sprayed  onto  body  surfaces,  and  can 
cause  blindness  if  it  gets  into  the  eyes,"  the 
report  states.  Also,  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  ammonia  gas  in  the  air  is  very 
irritating  to  the  lungs. 

Pesticides  and  fertilizers  are  the  corner- 
stones of  modern  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  are  necessary  to  maintain  an 
abundant  flow  of  food  and  fiber  from  the 
nation's  farms  and  ranches.  Used  widely 
by  farmers  to  feed  crops,  ammonia  ferti- 
lizers are  used  to  place  large  amounts  of 
nitrogen  into  the  soil. 

To  prevent  accidental  injury  and 
illness,  NSC  suggests  that  users  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals  observe  the  following 
pointers: 

D  Read  and  heed  instructions   on  the 

label. 
D  Wear     appropriate     protective 

garments. 
D  Rinse  and  drain  empty  pesticide  and 

fertilizer  containers  three  times. 
D  Make   sure  that  dosage   is  correct. 

Don't  fall  for  the  idea  that  if  a  little  is 

good,  a  little  more  must  be  better. 
D  Don't    smoke    or    eat    until    you've 

washed  and  changed  clothing. 
D  Keep  children  and  non-workers  out  of 

the    mixing   areas    and    plots   being 

treated. 


PEOPLE 

New  Manager  for  FCIC 

Warren  E.  Dirks,  who  has  been  serving  as 
deputy  manager  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  was  recently 
appointed  manager.  He  succeeds  Melvin 
R.  Peterson,  who  resigned  in  June. 
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Metric- 
Are  You  Ready? 


It's  about  ready  for  you.  After  consider- 
ing it  for  more  tiian  a  hundred  years,  the 
United  States  has  adopted,  and  is  starting 
to  implement,  this  system  of  units  for 
weights  and  measures  now  being  used  in 
all  other  major  countries. 

It  is  called  the  metric  system,  for  easy 
identification,  but  the  actual  name  is  the 
International  System  of  Units  (abbrie- 
viated  SI  for  System  International).  It's  a 
refinement  of  the  original  metric  system. 

What  does  SI  mean  for  agriculture? 
Much  the  same  as  its  meaning  for  the  rest 
of  the  country — changes  in  most  units  of 
weights  and  measures  to  a  much  simpler 
form  of  calculation.  Instead  of  the  crazy- 
quilt  system  with  its  varying  units  that  we 
now  use — such  as  1 2  inches  to  the  foot,  3 
feet  to  the  yard,  and  1760  yards  to  the 
mile — we  will  shift  to  a  more  logical 
system  that  is  based  on  units  of  10,  such 


100  centimeters  in  a  meter  and  1,000 
meters  in  a  kilometer.  There  won't  be 
anymore  grains,  ounces,  pounds,  short 
hundredweights,  long  hundredweights, 
short  tons  and  long  tons — just  grams, 
kilograms,  and  metric  tons. 

Liquid  volume  will  be  measured  in  milli- 
liters and  liters  instead  of  ounces,  pints, 
quarts,  and  gallons.  Degrees  of  tempera- 
ture will  be  measured  on  the  Celsius  scale 
instead  of  Fahrenheit.  And  many  other 
changes  will  be  necessary.  (The 
accompanying  table  shows  relationships 
of  current  language  to  metric  system 
terms.) 

Since  our  Nation  has  taken  most  of  its 
200  years  to  adopt  the  metric  system,  we 
may  be  well  into  our  third  century  before 
it  is  fully  applied.  President  Ford  has 
signed  legislation  adopting  the  system, 
but  has  put  implementation  of  it  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  Leadership  for  the 
conversion  is  to  come  from  the  private 
sector  rather  than  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  gearing  up  to  cooperate  in 
the  process. 

Various  agricultural  industries  and 
agencies  of  USDA  are  already  into  the 


system  to  one  degree  or  another.  Some 
industries  and  agencies  which  deal 
frequently  with  other  nations  have  been 
using  metrics  for  years. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is  the 
first  USDA  agency  to  adopt  the  metric 
system  fully  for  all  of  its  reports  and  other 
activities.  The  switchover  to  the  new 
system  was  completed  this  July. 
Economic  Research  Service  already  has 
accepted  the  metric  system  measure- 
ments for  use  in  its  Foreign  Agricultural 
Trade  of  the  United  Slates  beginning  with 
the  October  1976  issue.  The  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  the  Forest  Service 
have  also  made  significant  conversions. 
Most  other  agencies  see  no  serious  prob- 
lems in  converting  to  the  metric  system, 
and  are  prepared  to  do  so  when  the  indus- 
tries they  serve  are  ready. 

One  independent  Government 
agency — The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — went  metric 
when  it  was  established  in  1958.  One 
reason  was  that  the  scientific  sector  with 
which  it  deals  already  had  adopted  the 
system.  Other  reasons  were  simplifica- 
tion, time  saving,  cost  saving,  and  less 
chance  of  error. 

Adoption  of  the  metric  system  has  been 
considered  since  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic.  Congress  made  the  system 
legal  in  the  U.S.  with  legislation  in  1866, 
but  took  no  action  toward 
implementation. 

Since  1893,  the  metric  system  has  been 
the  official  U.S.  basic  standard  of  weights 
and  measures.  In  1968,  Congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing  a  three-year  study  to 
determine  the  impact  of  converting  the 
metric  system  in  this  country.  Finally  in 
1975,  Congress  passed  Public  Law  94- 168 
which  President  Ford  signed  in 
December  and  which  declared  a  national 
policy  of  coordinating  the  increasing  use 
of  metrics  in  the  U.S. 

That  1975  legislation  also  established  the 
United  States  Metric  Board  to  coordi- 
nate the  voluntary  conversion.  Coordina- 
tion between  government  agencies  has 
been  conducted  for  some  time  through 
the  Metrication  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Standards 
Policy. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
coordination  is  being  achieved  through 


an  informal  committee  of  representa- 
tives appointed  by  agency 
administrators.  Chairman  of  that 
committee,  designated  Departmental 
Metric  Coordinator,  is  Robert  A.  Owen 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  with 
Henry  B.  Fayans,  FAS,  as  alternate 
coordinator. 

Data  Coordinator  for  the  Department  is 
Richard  P.  Small  of  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service.  Larry  B.  Marton  of 
the  Office  of  Communication  is  Informa- 
tion Coordinator,  and  Ralph  E. 
Patterson  of  the  Extension  Service  is 
Education  Coordinator. 


Overall  guidelines  are  being  developed  to 
help  agencies  and  employees  coordinate 
governmental  action  so  as  to  cause  a 
minimum  of  confussion  and  hardship  for 
the  public  during  the  transition. 
Materials  also  are  being  planned  to  assist 
in  the  training  of  employees  in  metric 
terms  and  to  help  the  public  understand 
the  new  system. 

Employees  in  a  few  agencies  are  already 
well  acquainted  with  the  system.  Others 
are  studying  it  to  become  adept  in  using 
the  language  accurately.  The  USDA 
Graduate  School  is  offering  four  courses 
and  special  counseling  on  metrics.        D 


METRIC  CONVERSION  FACTORS 


Approximate  Conversions 
to  Metric  Measures 
Symbol     When  Yuu  Kn(jvv     Multiply  by To  Find 


in 
ft 
yd 
mi 


inches 
feet 
yards 
miles 


LENGTH 


Symbol 


2.5 
30 
0.9 
1.6 


centimeters 
centimeters 
meters 
kilometers 


cm 
cm 
m 
km 


AREA 


in 
ft^ 
vd^ 

mi' 


square  inches 
square  feet 
square  yards 
square  miles 
acres 


6.3  square  centimeters 

0.09  square  meters 

0.8  square  meters 

2.6  square  kilometers 

0.4  hectares 


cm 
m^ 


m 

m 
ha 


kr-' 


MASS  (weight) 


oz 
lb 


ounces 
pounds 
short  tons 
(20001b) 


28 
0.45 
0.9 


grams 

kilograms 

tonnes 


g 

kg 

t 


VOLUME 


tsp 
Tbsp 
floz 
c 

pt 
qt 

gal 
ft« 

yd^ 


teaspoons 
tablespoons 
fluid  ounces 
cups 
pints 
quarts 
gallons 
cubic  feet 
cubic  vards 


5 

15 

30 
0.24 
0.47 
0.95 
3.8 
0.03 
0.76 


milliliters 

milliliters 

milliliters 

liters 

liters 

liters 

liters 

cubic  meters 

cui)ic  meters 


ml 

ml 

ml 

1 

1 

1 

1 

m^ 

m^ 
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Fahrenheit  5/9  ( after     Celsius 


C 


temperature 


subtracting 
.32^ 


temperature 


inches 
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NEWS 

Rural  Is  the  Life 

"Because  of  the  new  trend  of  rural 
population  retention  and  growth,  the 
question  of  young  people  leaving  for  the 
city  is  of  less  concern  now  in  most  rural 
areas.  Instead,  rural  leaders  are  asking 
how  they  can  best  develop  their 
communities  to  accommodate  the  grow- 
ing number  of  young  as  well  as  older 
people  who  are  choosing  to  remain  in 
rural  areas  or  to  move  to  them,"  Says  Dr. 
Walter  A.  Guntharp,  administrator  of 
USDA's  Rural  Development  Service. 

Rural  counties — those  that  have  no 
city  as  large  as  50,000  popula- 
tion— stopped  sending  most  of  their 
young  people  off  to  the  big  city  beginning 
in  the  late  1 960's.  "Not  only  are  they  keep- 
ing more  of  their  young  residents  and 
older  ones  also,"  Guntharp  said,  "but 
thousands  of  new  people  are  moving  into 
rural  areas  from  metropolitan  counties 
and  rural  migrants  of  the  past  are 
returning  home."  Adding  that  there  has 
been  net  migration  of  about  350,000 
persons  per  year  from  urban  centers  of 
the  country  to  rural  areas.  "This  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  urban  trend  of 
population  migration  that  prevailed  from 
1940  to  the  late  1960's,"  he  said. 

Demographer  Calvin  Bea/e  of  USDA's 
Economic  Research  Service  says  it  is  no 
longer  as  necessary  for  rural  people  to 
move  away  to  find  economic  opportu- 
nity because  of  the  growth  of  trade,  serv- 
ice, and  manufacturing  jobs  in  rural 
areas.  "But,"  he  says,  "changing  atti- 
tudes about  rural  Hfe  versus  big-city  life 
may  be  equally  important  in  halting  the 
migration,  particularly  among  the 
young." 

The  environmental  and  ecological 
movements  plus  the  antimaterialistic 
aspects  of  the  youth  "revolution"  have 
influenced  many  people,  especially  young 
adults.  "Their  attitudes  about  what  is 
important  are  changing,  and  they 
increasingly  favor  smaller  scale 
communities  as  places  to  live,"  Beale  said. 

Sociologists  at  Texas  A&M,  support 
the  notion  of  attitude  changes  among  the 
young,  based  on  their  studies  of  rural 
youth's  preferences  for  rural  or  urban  life. 

The  students  they  surveyed  were  asked 
to  rank  the  things  they  wanted  most  out 
of  life.  In  1972,  the  number  ranking  good 
education,  good  job,  and  "to  Hve  where  I 
want  to"  in  their  top  three  choices  was  far 
greater  than  the  number  who  included  "to 
earn  as  much  money  as  I  want."  In  1966, 
when  the  same  young  people  were  asked 
the  question,  far  more  of  them  included 
high  income  in  their  top  three  aspirations. 

Another  factor  involved  in  the 
increased  preference  for  rural  living 
among  the  young  is  a  basic  change  in  their 
orientation  to  higher  education.  They  are 
placing  less  emphasis  on  going  to  4-year 


colleges  or  universities.  Instead,  trade 
schools  and  junior  colleges  are  becoming 
more  important  to  them.  And  since  both 
types  of  schools  are  expanding  in  rural 
areas,  more  rural  young  people  can 
pursue  post-high  school  education 
without  having  to  leave  for  large  urban 
areas. 

Those  who  do  want  a  traditional  4-year 
college  education  are  also  finding  it  easier 
to  achieve  their  objective  without 
migrating  to  metropolitan  areas,  since 
senior  state  colleges  are  rapidly  expand- 
ing into  rural  counties. 


St  was  Smooth  Sailing 

Last  month's  Operation  Sail  extrava- 
ganza turned  out  to  be  a  huge  Bicenten- 
nial success  for  everyone — including  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  smooth  sailing  not  only  for  the 
ships,  but  also  for  agricultural  inspectors 
from  USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service  who  checked  each 
foreign  vessel  for  possible  incoming  (but, 
unwelcome)  plant  and  animal  pests  and 
diseases.  Of  more  than  117  ships 
inspected  in  Newport,  R.I.,  their  first 
U.S.  stop,  APHIS  found  only  13  which 
landed  with  illegal  products  on  board. 

Besides  the  usual  supplies  of  salami 
and  ham,  ship  inspections  also  uncovered 
such  oddities  as  a  pet  parrot  aboard  a 
Canadian  yacht  and  20  laying  hens  help- 
ing to  feed  the  crew  of  an  Irish  training 
ship.  APHIS  inspectors  ordered  these 
and  other  prohibited  stores  to  be  sealed 
or  otherwise  safeguarded  aboard  ship. 

The  inspectors  were  also  concerned 
with  food  wastes  aboard  the  ships  since 
foreign  pests  and  diseases  can  sometimes 
spread  from  garbage  left  behind  at  U.S. 
ports.  APHIS  and  the  city  of  Newport 
cooperated  on  this  problem  by  super- 
vising daily  trash  pick-ups  from  the 
Operation  Sail  fleet.  More  than  2 1  tons  of 
foreign  trash — including  several  tons  of 
actual  food  waste — were  removed  to  an 
incinerator  in  nearby  Fall  River,  Mass. 

In  New  York  City,  the  site  of  the  mas- 
sive July  4th  Operation  Sail  procession, 
APHIS  inspectors  fared  somewhat  better 
than  their  Newport  colleagues.  Their 
workload  was  reduced  considerably 
through  assistance  received  from  U.S. 
Naval  liaison  personnel  who  supervised 
galley    checks    aboard    those    foreign 


government  vessels  granted  diplomatic 
"courtesy  of  the  port"  privileges.  The 
Navy  assisted  APHIS  in  having  garbage 
removed  to  special  sites  for  later  collec- 
tion and  incineration  by  the  New  York 
Sanitation  Department. 

Although  minor  problems  did  crop  up 
from  time  to  time,  APHIS'  role  in  this 
Bicentennial  event  was  "a  complete 
success,"  says  Cliff  King,  Inspector-in- 
Charge  for  the  Newport  area.  A  major 
reason  for  this,  he  believes,  was  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  between  inspectors. 
Naval  personnel,  city  officials,  and 
especially  the  Operation  Sail  crews 
themselves. 

White  House  Conference 

on  Handicapped  Persons 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals,  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  late  May  1977,  will 
focus  greater  public  attention  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  persons  with 
mental  or  physical  handicaps. 

An  estimated  35  million  Americans 
have  mental  or  physical  disabilities. 
Three  major  missions  of  the  Conference 
are  to  provide  a  national  assessment  of 
problems  and  potentials  of  these  handi- 
capped persons,  to  generate  a  national 
awareness  of  their  problems  and  poten- 
tials, and  to  recommend  to  the  President 
and  Congress  actions  which  will  help  give 
to  handicapped  greater  independence, 
more  dignity,  and  fuller  participation  in 
community  life. 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  is  authorized 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabihtation  Act  of 
1973  as  amended  in  1974. 

Cotton  Demand 

Concern  over  future  raw  fiber  supplies  is 
clouding  an  otherwise  bright  demand 
outlook  for  cotton  and  wool.  Potentially 
tight  supplies  in  the  face  of  strong 
demand  indicates  the  U.S.  will  continue 
to  in?port  large  amounts  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles and  raw  wool.  Strong  domestic 
demand  for  these  fibers  reflects  our  cur- 
rent economic  recovery,  expanded  tex- 
tile activity,  and  keen  consumer  interest 
in  the  "natural"  or  "soft"  look  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  mohair. 

Energize  with  Breaitfast 

If  you  want  to  start  your  day 
wrong — forget  breakfast.  According  to  a 
report  given  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  nearly  80  percent  of 
American  families  do  just  that  every  day. 
And  as  a  result,  many  American  children 
don't  receive  all  the  nourishment  they 
need.  This  means  they  may  not  be  able  to 
learn,  work,  or  even  play  as  well  as 
children  who  do  start  their  day  with 
breakfast. 

The  link  between  breakfast  and 
performance  was  firmly  established  by 


the  Iowa  Breakfast  Study  which  revealed 
that  children  who  skip  breakfast  are 
inclined  to  be  listless  and  apathetic.  By 
mid-morning,  the  peak  teaching  hours, 
their  attention  spans  and  ability  to  work 
and  concentrate  become  limited. 

And  undernourishment  isn't  limited  to 
children  from  lower-income  families.  The 
Ten-State  Nutrition  Study  conducted  by 
the  Federal  government  revealed  that 
children  of  every  age  and  economic  class 
were  lacking  in  vitamins  A,  B,  riboflavin, 
iron,  and  thiamin — all  of  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  breakfasts  served  under  the 
School  Breakfast  Program. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  break- 
fast, Public  Law  94-105  last  fall 
authorized  the  School  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram on  a  permanent  basis.  To  encourage 
schools  to  participate,  USDA  and  State 
education  agencies  are  conducting 
information  campaigns  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  breakfast  and 
the  availability  of  the  School  Breakfast 
Program.  "Energize  with  Breakfast"  is 
the  theme  of  the  USDA  campaign,  which 
includes  radio  and  television  public  serv- 
ice announcements  and  publications 
aimed  at  parents  and  community  leaders 
as  well  as  school  administrators. 


Help  for  Wounded  Trees 

Unsightly  and  hazardous  trees  don't  just 
happen — they  are  often  a  result  of 
improper  care  and  neglect.  Many  times 
people  don't  realize  their  trees  are  sick 
until  it's  too  late.  Then,  the  result  may  be 
property  damage  or  personal  injury  from 
falling  limbs  or  even  entire  trees.  The  time 
to  start  a  tree  care  program  is  while  the 
tree  is  still  healthy.  Proper  treatment  can 
help  minimize  the  damage  caused  by 
decay,  thus  preventing  the  waste  of  many 
good  trees  and  valuable  wood. 

Rxfor  Wounded  Trees  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  booklets  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice which  provides  general  information 
on  a  wide  variety  of  uses  and  types  of  care 
for  trees.  The  new  booklet  gives  the  signs 
and  symptoms  that  may  indicate  the 
development  of  decay  in  a  tree  after  it  has 
been  wounded.  There  are  also  71  color 
illustrations  that  show  examples  of 
common  tree  care  problems  and  what 
should  be  done  in  order  to  correct  them. 

Rxfor  Wounded  Trees  (AIB-387),  is 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 


Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for 
$1.35.  Other  books  in  the  series,  Your 
Tree's  Trouble  May  Be  You  (AIB-327), 
for  $1.30  and  A  Tree  Hurts.  Too.  for  90(t 
are  also  available  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Landscape  for  Living 

The  Government  Printing  Office  needs 
storage  space  and  has  offered  their  over- 
stock of  the  1972  Yearbook  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department.  It  is  now  avail- 
able to  you — free. 

Landscape  for  Living  was  produced  to 
tell  Americans  about  improving  our 
environment  with  plants,  and  to  give 
background  information  and  how-to-do- 
it advice  to  home  gardeners.  The  book 
discusses  land  planning,  redesigning 
downtown  shopping  areas,  and  new 
towns.  It  also  tells  how  to  put  plants  in 
action — helping  raise  the  spirits  of  inner 
city  residents,  teaching  youth  about  the 
environment,  and  providing  new  vistas 
for  senior  citizens. 

For  a  free  copy  of  Landscape  for 
Living  write:  Publications  Division, 
Office  of  Communication, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

Green  and  Growing 

In  view  of  the  budding  number  of  plant 
lovers,  it's  not  surprising  that  USDA's 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  reported 
nearly  a  two-thirds  increase  in  the  value 
of  foliage  plant  sales  during  1975. 

In  its  latest  survey  of  the  Nation's 
flower  and  foliage  crop,  SRS  tallied  $430 
million  in  total  wholesale  value  last 
year — nearly  a  fourth  above  1974's  $350 
minion. 

Laurels  for  most  of  the  growth  go  to 
foliage  plants,  with  wholesale  value 
climbing  to  $190  million  in  1975.  Cut 
flowers,  meantime,  inched  ahead  only  4 
percent  in  value  to  $240  million. 
Although  production  and  sales  of  most 
flower  crops  slipped  below  1974  levels, 
increased  wholesale  prices  for  all  varie- 
ties pushed  the  overall  value  up. 

As  in  practically  every  year  since  the 
survey  nearly  two  decades  ago,  California 
cornered  the  biggest  share  of  1975's 
flower  market  with  $86  million  in  sales, 
based  on  the  wholesale  value  of  cut  carna- 
tions, gladioli,  roses,  and  cut  and  potted 
chrysanthemums.     Florida     placed     a 
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distant  second  with  $29  million,  not  far 
ahead  of  Colorado's  $20  million. 

In  foliage  plant  sales,  though,  Florida 
rang  up  a  winning  $87  milllion. 
California  came  in  second  with  $46 
million. 

Flordia  also  ranked  first  in  gladioli 
sales.  Otherwise,  California  remained  the 
top  producer  of  all  flower  crops  in  1975. 
Wholesale  value  of  all  flowers  and  foli- 
age plants  grown  in  California  rose  20 
percent  to  $132  million,  giving  it  a  hefty 
third  of  total  sales  recorded  in  the  22 
states  surveyed. 
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Winning  the  Battle 

With  Job  Stress 

We  recount  the  advice  of  three  professors 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  in 
regard  to  coping  with  excess  tension  on 
the  job.  They  conducted  a  3-year  study  of 
300  managers  in  12  different  Canadian 
organizations.  The  results  of  their 
research  showed  the  methods  that  don't 
work  include: 

□  Changing  to  a  different  work  activity. 
D  Switching  to  another  way  of  working. 

□  Working  harder. 

□  Talking  problems  over  with  your 
spouse. 

D  Immersing  yourself  in  problems 
unrelated  to  your  work. 

Now,  here  are  their  conclusions  as  to 
the  most  effective  ways  of  dealing  with 
job-related  stress: 

□  Build  your  resistance  by  getting  eight 
hours  of  sleep  regularly;  take 
moderate  exercise  regularly;  eat 
breakfast  every  morning;  maintain 
your  weight  within  accepted  limits  for 
your  age  and  height;  drink  only 
moderately,  if  at  all;  and  go  without 
tobacco  or  between-meal  snacks. 

□  Keep  your  work  and  nonwork  life  in 
separate  compartments.  Try  to  keep 
your  mind  off  family  problems  at  the 
office.  Don't  take  home  a  briefcase  full 
of  official  papers. 

D  Get  the  stress  out  of  your  system  as 
soon  as  possible  through  exercise. 

D  Talk  your  problems  over  with  others 
in  the  organization  especially  those  on 
your  own  work  level. 

D  Whenever  you  can,  withdraw 
physically  from  situations  that  make 
you  feel  unduly  tense — at  least  for  a 
while,  until  you  feel  better. 
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The  Cerro  Gordo  commtmiity  of  Aguadja-,; 
Puerto  Rico  was  so  isolated  that  motor 
vehicles  could  not  get  into  it.  They  had  no 
running  water,  no  telephones,  no  cars,  no 
concrete  in  their  hb.\ises,  and  only  a  one- 
room  school  for  first-graders.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  residents  were  on  welfare, 
and  the  average  annual  income  was  $242, 
lowest  on  the  island. 

The  first  ray  of  hope  broke  through  the 
incredible  poverty  when  an  Extension 
Service  team  began  working  with  the 
people.  It  was  part  of  a  program  financed 
under  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972.  Two  new  bridges  and  a  road  were 
built  by  cooperative  effort.  Unking  the 
community  with  the  outside Vorld.  The 
communications  and  transportation 
problems  were  tackled  first.  Better  water 
and  health,  plus  economic  development, 
are  other  priority  efforts. 

In  addition  to  improved  hving  conditions 
the  Extension  team  has  seen  a  real 
attitude  change  and  renewed  community 
spirit  spurred  on  by  revival  of  the  native 
straw  craft.  The  older  craftmen  are  again 
teaching  the  craft  to  the  youth  and 
although  the  straw  hat  proj  ect  is  not  yet  a 
big  money  maker,  it  is  a  significant  source 
of  income  for  many  of  the  1 1 3  families  in 
the  community.  The  residents  are  trying 
to  organize  a  cooperative  to  nurture  this 
native  industry  and  they've  visited 
neighboring  villages  and  sold  hats  at 
fairs. 

Thus  the  handwoven  sombrero  which 
was  presented  to  Secretary  Butz  by  Two 
Puerto  Rico  Extension  workers  on 
USDA  Honor  Awards  Day  is  really  a  Hat 
of  Hope. 


Alfreda  G.  Soto  fleftj,  home  economist  and 
Efrain  Figueroa-Perez  (center),  head  of  the 
Cerro  Gordo  Extension  Unit  present  the  "hat 
of  hope  "  to  Secretary  Butz.  They  accepted  the 
Superior  Service  Award  for  the  Extension 
team  at  the  recent  Honor  Awards  ceremony. 
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The  Making 
of  a  Periodical 


How  would  you  like  to  start  from 
"scratch"  and  build  a  new  periodical  for 
your  agency  or  office? 

The  Economic  Research  Service  did  just 
that,  and  the  result  is  a  successful  new 
publication  based  on  what  is  often  con- 
sidered dull  economics. 

Periodicals  have  a  major  role  in  dissemi- 
nating information  on  agriculture.  They 
are  particularly  useful  in  transmitting  the 
large  volume  of  outlook  and  situation 
facts  to  farmers  and  the  public. 

From  its  welter  of  situation  reports, 
leaders  in  ERS  decided  they  needed  one 
comprehensive  monthly  report  which 
would  provide  timely  summation  of 
important  events  in  food  and  agriculture. 

Since  the  emphasis  was  to  be  on  outlook, 
the  title  was  a  natural — Agricultural 
Outlook.  It  was  decided  to  merge  four 
long-time  situation  reports.  Agricultural 
Outlook  Digest,  Demand  and  Price 
Situation,  Farm  Income  Situation,  and 
the  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situa- 
tion into  the  new  periodical. 

The  next  move  was  selection  of  a  staff  to 
prepare  the  new  monthly  situation 
report.  This  was  the  critical  point  in  plan- 
ning, according  to  Ben  Blankenship, 
director  of  the  ERS  Information  Divi- 
sion. He,  along  with  Kyle  Randall, 
former  head  of  the  Department's  Out- 
look and  Situation  Board,  now  retired, 
had  the  responsibility  of  launching  the 
new  periodical. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  staff  for  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  is  that  it  includes  not 
only  information  specialists,  but  also 
agricultural  economists.  Such  a  "mix" 
has  proved  strategically  valuable  for  this 
particular  type  of  periodical.  Robert  R. 
Miller  is  economics  editor,  and  Eileen 
Johnson  is  statistical  coordinator.  Both 
are  members  of  the  National  Economic 
Analysis  Division  of  ERS. 

On  the  information  side,  Geraldine 
Schumacher    is    managing    editor,     in 


charge  of  a  staff  of  young  writer-editors 
who  aspire  to  make  the  new  venture  a 
success.  The  writer-editors  are  Adrie 
Custer,  Glenn  Golden,  and  Eric  Van 
Chantfort,  with  Shirley  Hammond  as 
editorial  assistant,  Pat  Hughes  handling 
production,  and  Jan  Proctor  of  Office  of 
Communication  staff  as  art  director. 

Target  audience  for  the  year-old  publica- 
tion is  primarily  agribusiness  people. 
Articles  and  data  are  aimed  principally  at 
fanners,  economists,  market  analysts, 
and  banks. 

Something  else  unusual  for  government 
publications  Agricultural  Outlook  was 
planned  right  from  the  start  to  be  avail- 
able only  by  subscription.  The  staff  is 
planning  an  advertising  campaign  to 
promote  subscriptions  among  other  agri- 
business groups,  commodity  analysts, 
and  food  and  fiber  processing  firms 
which  may  need  agricultural  outlook  and 
statistical  information. 


Agricultural  Outlook 


The  editorial  staff  of  Agr'\c\i\\VirSi\  Outlook: 
(left  to  right  standing)  Geraldine  Schumacher, 
managing  editor:  Robert  Miller,  economics 
editor:  Glenn  Golden,  writer-editor:  Shirley 
Hammond,  editorial  assistant:  Pat  Hughes, 
production  assistant:  and  Eileen  Johnson, 
statistical  coordinator,  (seated  left  to  right) 
Jan  Proctor,  art  director:  and  Adrie  Custer. 
writer-editor. 


In  addition,  the  staff  also  hopes  to  con- 
duct a  readership  study  to  help  deter- 
mine future  changes.  _       - 

The  audience,  content,  design,  and 
makeup  are  under  constant  review  by  the 
AO  staff.  The  number  of  pages  ranges 
from  40  to  48,  with  about  half  of  them 
devoted  to  tables  and  charts  and  the 
remainder  to  major  articles  on  produc- 
tion, food  and  marketing  notes,  news 
about  commodities,  and  a  review  of 
world  agricultural  trade. 

The  publication  goes  from  rough  draft  to 
final  clearance  by  the  Outlook  and  Situa- 
tion Board  in  about  nine  working  days.  It 
then  requires  about  eight  working  days  to 
compose  and  print  the  report.  Thus,  if  the 
process  is  started  on  about  the  12th  of  one 
month,  it  will  be  in  print  before  the  10th 
of  the  following  month — making  the 
copy  very  timely. 

Reactions  to  the  report  during  its  first 
year  of  publication  have  been  highly 
favorable.  The  senior  agriculture 
specialist  in  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
recently  reported  that  Agricultural  Out- 
look "has  at  least  80  percent  of  the  kinds 
of  agricultural  data  requested  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  the  Congress."  D 


NEWS 


Large  Supplies  Soften 
Food  Price  Rise 

According  to  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice economists,  we  can  expect  per  capita 
food  supplies  to  remain  generally 
plentiful  for  the  rest  of  1976  and  early 
1977.  The  per  capita  food  consumption 
for  all  of  1976  is  expected  to  be  up  about  2 
percent  from  last  year. 

Food  prices  are  likely  to  rise 
moderately  during  the  second  half  of 
1976  as  demand  remains  strong  relative 
to  anticipated  supplies  and  as  marketing 
costs  continue  to  edge  up.  The  average 
food  prices  for  the  end  of  1976  may  be 
about  2  percent  above  fourth  quarter 
1975.  However,  forall  of  1976,  retail  food 
prices  are  still  likely  to  average  3  to  4  per- 
cent above  1975. 

In  1977  food  prices  may  continue  to 
advance  at  a  relatively  slow  pace  through 


the  first  half  of  the  year  if  crops  turn  out 
as  large  as  expected  and  livestock  output 
holds  around  recent  relatively  high  levels. 
In  addition,  the  retail  food  prices  for  early 
1977  may  average  3  to  4  percent  above 
those  for  the  same  period  in  1976,  with 
most  of  the  rise  due  to  wider  marketing 
spreads  and  higher  prices  for  fish,  coffee, 
and  away-from-home  eating. 

The  farm-retail  spread  for  a  market 
basket  of  farm  foods  is  expected  to 
continue  widening  this  fall  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1977.  For  1976,  the  marketing 
spread  may  average  4  to  5  percent  above 
1975,  depending  on  the  cost  push  created 
by  the  continued  rise  in  wage  rates  of  food 
marketing  employees  and  the  cost  of 
other  marketing  inputs. 

A  Younger  Breed  of  Farmers 

According  to  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  there  are  fewer  wrinkles  on  the 
face  of  American  agriculture — our 
farmers  are  actually  younger  nowadays. 

In  1910  the  age  of  all  farm  operators 
averaged  out  to  44  years,  but  by  1965  that 
figure  had  climbed  to  51  years.  In  the 
same  span,  the  proportion  of  farmers 
under  35  dropped  from  29  percent  to 
about  1 1  percent. 

Where  would  it  all  end?  Who  would 
take  over  when  farmers  died  or  retired? 
The  answers  had  to  wait  till  the  early 
seventies  and  the  census  surveys  which 
showed  the  long  decline  in  numbers  of 
young  farmers  had  come  to  a  halt. 

The  average  age  of  self-employed 
persons  in  agriculture  has  been  inching 
lower  since  1970.  By  1975,  it  had  dipped 
to  50  years,  or  nearly  3  years  less  than  in 
1970. 

More  significantly,  workers  under  35 
years  rose  from  265,000  to  358,000— a 
gain  of  35  percent.  The  number  of 
farmers  60  and  over  fell  from  601,000  to 
461,000,  a  decrease  of  23  percent. 

Says  Calvin  Beale  Economic  Research 
Service  demographer:  "One  can  only 
conjecture  about  the  circumstances  that 
have  finally  halted  the  rise  in  the  age  of 
farmers.  But  it  was  known  that  the  aging 
process  could  not  go  on  forever.  It  was 
simply  going  through  a  transition.  That 
had  to  come  when  the  number  of  workers 


reached  some  stabilization  level  and 
when  the  age  composition  began  to 
normalize." 

Though  specific  details  are  lacking,  the 
reasons  for  the  age  drop-off  may  be  tied 
to  better  profits  from  farming,  the 
improved  attitude  of  farm  youth  toward 
agriculture  and  rural  life,  and  an  entry  of 
urban-reared  young  adults  into  farming. 
Too,  the  trend  may  have  been  buttressed 
by  the  large  number  of  young  adults  in 
the  population — "baby  boom"  children 
have  grown  up. 

"Whatever  the  details  to  be  filled  in," 
Beale  continues,  "the  existence  of  the  new 
trend  is  definite." 

Importing  Plants  Takes  Time 

It's  going  to  take  longer  to  import  foreign 
plants  from  now  on,  so  plan  ahead.  The 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  says  about  six  weeks  may  now  be 
required  to  process  an  import  permit  for 
plants,  soil,  and  plant  products.  The 
permits  are  free  of  charge,  but  their  issu- 
ance is  not  an  automatic  process. 
"Certain  facts  must  be  established  to 
make  sure  imports  will  pose  no  threat  of 
spreading  foreign  plant  insects  and 
diseases  to  the  U.S.,"  explained  Jack 
Upes,  head  of  the  APHIS  Permit  Unit. 
"This  often  involves  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  person  requesting  the 
permit." 

For  information  or  permit  applica- 
tions, write  to:  Permit  Unit;  USDA- 
APHIS;  Federal  Building,  Rm  638; 
Hyattsville,  Md.  20782. 

"To  avoid  disappointment,  allow  suffi- 
cient time,"  advises  Mr.  Lipes.  "You 
should  plan  ahead  for  permits  as  you 
would  for  vaccinations,  passports,  and 
reservations." 

Cropland  Holds  Its  Own 

The  specter  of  urbanization  rapidly 
gobbling  up  our  cropland  is  not  the  threat 
it  may  seem.  More  new  cropland  is 
developed  each  year  in  the  U.S.  than  is 
lost  to  urban  development,  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  USDA's  Economic 
Research  Service.  While  1.3  million  acres 
are  added  to  the  nation's  cropland  base 
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each  year,  only  about  500,000  acres  are 
lost  to  urban  uses. 

Urban  development  combines  with 
other  uses  such  as  parks,  highways,  and 
reservoirs  to  compete  for  2.7  million  acres 
of  cropland  a  year.  This  results  in  a  1.4 
million  acre  net  cropland  loss  each  year. 
However,  this  loss  is  not  significant  when 
compared  to  the  national  cropland  base 
of  382  million  acres  and  generally  rising 
productivity  levels. 

Cropland  losses  can  nevertheless  be 
significant  in  local  areas,  especially  where 
urban  uses  compete  for  the  better  agri- 
cultural lands.  While  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  its  numerous  programs 
and  policies,  indirectly  has  an  important 
influence  on  how  land  is  used,  the 
authority  to  control  private  land  use 
unmistakeably  rests  with  the  states,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities. 

For  a  single  free  copy  of  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Agriculture:  A  National 
Perspective,  (ERS-630)  write  ERS 
Pubhcations,  Rm.  0054-S,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250. 


Whitewashing  to 

Prevent  Sunburn 

Agricultural  Research  Service  scientists 
have  discovered  that  when  an  inert,  non- 
toxic whitewash  is  applied  to  maturing 
Crenshaw  and  cantaloup  melons,  the  sur- 
face and  flesh  temperatures  of  the  melons 
is  reduced  by  about  7  and  10  degrees  F, 
respectively,  compared  with  unprotected 
melons. 

In  Crenshaws,  whitewashing  reduced 
the  incidence  of  injury  from  too  much 
sunlight  severe  enough  to  render  the 
melons  unmarketable  to  less  than  half 
that  in  melons  that  had  been  hand- 
covered  with  vines,  the  usual  commercial 
practice.  In  cantaloups,  whitewashing 
virtually  eliminated  severe  solar  injury. 

Whitewashing  had  no  adverse  effect  on 
the  soluble  solids  content  of  the  melons  or 
on  any  other  measure  of  quality. 

The  whitewash  can  be  removed  from 
Crenshaws  by  wet-sponging  and  from 
cantaloups  by  washer-brushers  that 
contact  the  entire  melon. 

Whitewashing  would  afford  a  poten- 
tial increase  in  returns  from  these  melons 
of  at  least  $100  per  acre,  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  stoop  labor,  and  would  give 
the  consumer  a  better  product,  possibly 
at  a  lower  price. 


Now,  Vaccinated  Trout 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  racked 
up  another  first  recently  when  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
approved  a  vaccine  for  fish.  The  product 
is  a  bacteria  (a  killed-bacteria  immuniz- 
ing agent)  developed  to  combat  enteric 
redmouth  disease,  which  causes  severe 
losses  in  commercial  trout,  and  related 
fish  production.  Veterinary  biologists  are 
licensed  by  APHIS  only  after  tests  have 
shown  them  to  be  pure,  safe,  potent,  and 
effective — as  required  by  law. 


Coffee  Klatch 

Following  almost  20  years  of  surplus,  the 
world  coffee  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion is  reversing.  By  the  end  of  the 
1977/78  season,  world  carryover  stocks 
of  coffee  are  expected  to  be  well  below  the 
20-million-bag  level  and  may  represent 
only  a  3-  or  4-month  supply  for  world 
trade,  though  total  coffee  supplies  should 
be  adequate  for  requirements. 

The  changing  coffee  supply  picture  has 
resulted  in  record-high  prices  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  roasted  as  well  as  green 
coffee.  The  severe  frost  damage  in  Brazil 
in  July  1975,  which  sharply  reduced  the 
1976/77  crop,  is  the  primary  factor  for 
the  skyrocketing  prices  of  the  past  year. 
Other  contributing  factors  include  the 
civil  disturbances  in  Angola,  which 
decreased  production  by  over  2  million 
bags;  the  earthquake  in  Guatemala, 
which  delayed  transportation  of  coffee  to 
market,  and  the  frost's  occurrence  in 
Brazil  at  a  time  when  green  coffee  stocks 
were  at  low  levels  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

The  effect  of  tighter  supplies  and  high 
prices  is  expected  to  last  for  the  next  3 
years — the  length  of  time  Brazil  may  need 
to  make  a  comeback  to  normal  produc- 
tion. As  a  result,  world  consumption 
during  that  period  is  expected  to  decline 
by  5  percent  or  even  more,  with  the 
largest  decline  possible  in  the  U.S. 

The  next  2-3  years  will  be  crucial  for 
the  coffee  market.  Consumer  prices,  at 
well  over  $2  per  pound  in  the  U.S.,  may 
curtail  consumption  markedly.  The 
carryover  stocks,  particularly  of 
Colombian  and  coffees,  will  sink  to 
record  low  levels  by  the  end  of  April  1977. 

Despite  high  prices,  there  is  no  world- 
wide rush  to  put  more  land  into  coffee. 
Caution,  in  fact,  is  the  key  word  for  most 
of  the  producer  nations'  production 
plans. 


Fall-out  Finale 

Four  years  of  pruning  pear  trees  with 
mechanical  harvesting  equipment  in 
Michigan  orchards  shows  fruit  size  up 
and  pruning  costs  down. 

Preliminary  tests  were  made  with 
several  pear  growers  by  Agricultural 
Research  Service  engineers  Bernard  R. 


Tennes  and  Jordan  H.  Levin,  and  plant 
pathologist  Clyde  L.  Burton. 

The  project  was  initiated  by  growers 
and  ARS  researchers  because  mechanical 
harvesters  were  shaking  down  too  much 
wood  and  trash  along  with  the  fruit. 

Because  of  the  shape  of  pear  trees  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  labor  to  prune 
trees,  growers  have  tended  to  let  pruning 
go,  thereby  producing  the  fall-out  prob- 
lem at  harvest  time. 

By  using  the  harvesting  equipment  to 
prune  wood  in  the  late  winter  and  eariy 
spring.  Dr.  Tennes  says  6  to  1 7  pounds  of 
wood  can  be  removed  from  each  tree. 
Cost  is  approximately  50  cents  per  tree 
compared  to  about  $2.50  for  normal 
pruning  procedures. 

Tests  were  made  with  different  shaking 
times  and  at  different  temperatures.  The 
amount  of  material  removed  increased 
with  temperature.  For  example,  more 
wood  was  removed  at  38  degrees  than  at 
10  degrees  Fahrenheit.  However,  prun- 
ing should  be  done  during  the  dormant 
period. 

Though  more  research  is  needed.  Dr. 
Tennes  says  results  so  far  indicate  that  in 
addition  to  substantially  lowering  prun- 
ing costs,  the  shake-pruned  trees 
apparently  were  invigorated — based  on 
observations  of  regrowth  the  first  year 
after  shaking. 

Bossy  Goes  Abroad 

During  calendar  year  1975,  the  number 
and  value  of  animals  shipped,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  importing  countries,  all 
reached  record  highs. 

USDA  issued  health  certificates  for 
roughly  73,000  dairy  breeding  cattle  for 
export  last  year,  compared  with  about 
58,000  in  1974.  Valued  at  an  estimated 
$58  million,  the  animals  traveled  to  57 
countries  in  1975,  3  more  than  a  year 
earlier. 

North  American  countries  proved  the 
biggest  customer  when  shipments  shot  up 
65  percent  to  over  50.000  head.  But  North 
America's  share  of  total  U.S.  dairy 
exports  slipped  from  75  to  69  percent. 

The  Middle  East  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  change,  with  purchases  vault- 
ing 553  percent  last  year  to  nearly  10,000 
head.  Inspectors  okayed  9,200  dairy 
cattle  for  transport  to  Iran,  but  actual 
shipments  may  have  run  slightly  less.  In 
some  cases,  health  certificates  expired 
before  shipments  were  made. 

Shipments  to  South  America  climbed 
more  than  150  percent  to  4,200  animals, 
while  European  importers  upped  their 
purchases  slightly  to  around  6,300  head. 

Meantime,  exports  to  Asian  nations 
skidded  by  more  than  half  to  around 
2,000  head,  and  fewer  than  500  animals 
touched  down  in  Africa,  compared  with 
824  the  year  before. 

In  a  breakdown  of  who  buys  what, 
Canada  came  up  the  No.  1  customer  for 
two  of  the  five  breeds  exported.  All  but  6 
of  the  201   Ayrshires  leaving  the  U.S. 


walked  off  the  ramp  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
three-fourths  of  all  the  Guernseys 
shipped.  Mexico  corralled  the  most  Hol- 
steins.  Jerseys,  and  Brown  Swiss. 

The  most  exported  breed  in  1975?Hol- 
steins,  with  a  record  67,000  of  the  73,000 
animals  shipped.  Jerseys  also  chalked  up 
a  record  sales  year,  accounting  for  1,050 
head. 

Forty-two  States  had  a  hand  in  last 
year's  shipments.  Wisconsin  led  the 
country  with  over  16,300  head,  and 
California  placed  second  with  close  to 
12,700.  Exports  of  6,000  animals  put 
Minnesota  in  third  place,  followed 
closely  by  Texas,  with  5,400  head. 


PEOPLE 

New  Attache  to  Egypt 

H.  Reiter  Webb  was  recently  appointed 
agricultural  attache  on  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  The 
position,  which  was  abolished  in  1967, 
has  been  re-established. 

New  Head  for  GEO 

Mr.  James  Frazier  was  recently 
appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity.  Mr.  Frazier  comes  to 
USDA's  OEO  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Scientists  Honored 
for  Potato  Flake 

Three  Agricultural  Research  Service 
scientists  were  honored  recently  for 
pioneering  research  they  did  more  than 
20  years  ago  in  the  development  of  a 
process  for  making  instant  mashed 
potato  flakes. 

John  F.  Sullivan,  Wyndmoor,  Pa.;  Miles 
J.  Willard,  Idaho  Falls,  Ida.;  and  James 
Cording,  /r,  retired,  were  presented  with 
engraved  plaques  and  symbolic  gold- 
plated  potato  mashers  by  the  Eastman 
Chemical  Products,  Inc.  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

The  research  by  these  three  engineers  led 
to  the  development  of  an  entirely  new 
industry,  giving  potato  growers  an 
important  market  for  their  crop  and 
providing  consumers  with  a  convenient, 
popular  food. 
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It  began  with  a  question  asked  by  Jim 
Adams,  a  deer  hunter  from  Buena  Park, 
Calif.,  and  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Blazers  of  California  (ABC),  a  4-wheel 
drive,  family  oriented  organization. 
Adams  was  concerned  about  the  abuse  of 
the  Monache  mountain  meadow  by 
careless  visitors.  He  asked  Jack  Clark,  a 
Recreation  Technician,  "What  can  be 
done  about  it?"  Clark  is  with  the  Cannell 
Meadow^  Ranger  District  of  the  Sequoia 
National  Forest. 

Clark  told  Adams  about  the  Volunteers 
in  the  National  Forest  Program.  The 
"Volunteers"  make  it  possible  for 
individuals  or  organizations  to  work  with 
Forest  employees  in  accomplishing 
necessary,  but  unfunded  projects. 

Adams'  interest  was  sparked  and  he 
talked  to  the  Blazers  about  volunteer 
work  on  the  national  forest.  They  were 
enthusiastic.  What  resulted  became 
known  as  the  Bicentennial  Weekender. 
Occurring  over  the  4th  of  July  weekend, 
the  Bicentennial  Weekender  involved 
more  than  100  families  from  the  ABC. 
The  families  completed  work  that  had 
been  in  progress  for  eight  months  on  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest. 

A  major  achievement  of  the  work  was  the 
complete  restoration  of  an  old  FS  cabin 
in  Monache  Meadows.  The  spirit  of 
cooperation  surrounding  the  cabin 
project  was  the  same  that  existed  during 
the  "barn  raisings"  of  our  nation's  early 
years. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  reconstruct  the  2- 
bedroom  cabin  in  one  weekend,  but  ABC 
proved  it  could  be  done.  They  organized 
workers  into  crews  with  each  crew^  having 
a  specific  assignment.  One  crew  worked 
on  the  roof,  another  restored  one 
bedroom,  a  third  crew  installed  a  new 
water  system  and  so  on.  Not  only  did 
ABC  supply  the  labor  to  complete  the 
project,  but  they  also  donated  all  the 
materials  and  necessary  equipment.  In 
total  the  ABC  contributed  about  525,000 
worth  of  materials  and  labor  to  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest. 

"It's  absolutely  fantastic."  "Hard  to 
believe."  "Personally  rewarding."  were 
the  words  expressed  by  Cannell  Meadow 
District  Ranger  John  Ronald  as  he 
observed  the  weekend's  activities.  "We 
would  never  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  work  the  ABC  folks  have 
done  for  us,"  Ronald  explained. 


"The  completed  cabin  will  be  used  as  a 
base  of  operations  for  our  fire  prevention 
personnel  in  the  Monache  Meadows 
area,"  he  said.  "Restoring  this  old  cabin 
was  low  on  our  priority  list  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  However,  in  working  with  the 
individuals  and  organizations  that  are 
willing  to  volunteer  their  time  we  can 
accomplish  many  of  these  types  of 
projects." 

John  Leasure.  Supervisor  of  the  Sequoia 
National  Forest,  was  extremely 
impressed  as  he  visited  the  work  projects 
during  the  weekend.  "It  is  very  satisfying 
to  me  to  see  the  public  becoming  involved 
in  working  on  their  national  forest,"  he 
said.  "This  is  the  best  way  for  us  as  an 
agency  to  become  more  familiar  with 
different  groups  who  use  the  Forest — 
their  desires  and  concerns — and  it 
also  enables  them  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  administration  and  operations  of  the 
Forest.  This  is  the  real  benefit  of  this  type 
of  activity. 

Cabin  restoration  was  only  one  of  several 
ABC  projects.  Eight  months  earlier  the 
ABC  had  started  work  on  jobs  that  had  to 
be  done  before  the  cabin  could  be 
restored.  To  obtain  access  to  the 
Monache  Meadows  area,  the  Blazers  first 
cut  poles  for  decking  to  repair  a  large  log 
stringer  bridge.  When  the  bridge  was 
repaired,  the  Blazers  constructed  two 
"bog  crossings." 

The  bog  crossings  corrected  serious 
meadow  damage  that  occurred  as 
vehicles  crossed  the  meadows  during  wet 
periods.  Vehicles  would  get  stuck  and 
would  have  to  be  dug  out.  Drivers  would 
then  attempt  other  routes  nearby, 
resulting  in  more  damage. 

After  building  the  crossings,  the  ABC 
filled  deep  ruts  with  soil  and  planted 
grasses  to  completely  renew  the  damaged 
area.  More  meadow  projects  have 
already  been  scheduled.  The  ABC  has 
taken  on  the  job  of  relocating  roads  and 
off-road  vehicle  trails  that  were  causing 
some  damage.  Some  trails  had  to  be 
closed  and  others  moved  to  better 
locations. 

"Without  the  work  of  the  Blazers,  the 
damage  would  have  continued  in  this 
area  as  our  manpower  and  financing 
would  not  have  permitted  correct  until  a 
future  date,"  stated  Ranger  John  Ronald. 

As  part  of  the  construction  of  the  bog 
project,  the  Blazers  put  up  signs 
identifying  the  area  and  their  work  on  the 
bridges.  The  signs  were  carved  on 
redwood,  mounted  on  an  iron  post,  and 
set  in  concrete. 


Less  than  four  hours  after  one  of  the  signs 
had  been  erected,  vandals  had  ripped  it 
offits  mounting  and  tossed  it  into  a  ditch. 
"I  can't  believe  this  happened,"  said  one 
member.  "We  just  put  that  sign  up  and 
someone  destroyed  it." 

This  incident  provided  the  Blazers  with 
an  insight  into  a  problem  the  Forest 
Service  experiences  daily — trying  to 
maintain  the  National  Forests  and  to 
keep  them  from  being  destroyed  and 
vandalized. 

As  the  Bicentennial  Weekender  drew  to  a 
close  several  Blazers  and  Forest  Service 
staff  gathered  to  reflect  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  weekend.  Jack 
Clark  shared  his  thoughts  with  the  group 
at  the  time.  "I'm  really  impressed  with  the 
Blazers.  They  are  a  great  bunch  of  people 
and  I've  enjoyed  working  with  them. 
Their  organization  and  energy  has  been 
tremendous.  They've  really  accomplished 
a  great  deal  this  weekend.  More  than  I 
thought  was  possible." 


^■ 
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Flying  sand  repairs  a  vehicle-damaged  high 
mountain  meadow.  In  the  foreground  is  a  log 
bog  bridge  built  to  prevent  future  damage  by 
thoughtless  recreationers. 


The  Associated  Blazers  of  California  caulking 
cracks  between  logs  and  putting  on  a  new 
roof  in  the  renovation  of  an  old  Forest 
Service  cabin. 
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Nation  Girds  to 
Fight  "Swine"  Flu 

To  prevent  a  possible  epidemic  of  "swine" 
influenza,  a  nation-wide  vaccination  pro- 
gram is  in  operation  this  month  through 
December.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  urges  all  Department  agencies  to 
assist,  if  requested.  State  Departments  of 
Health  in  advising  citizens  in  rural  areas 
about  the  program. 

The  vaccine  will  be  offered  in  schools, 
factories,  shopping  centers,  community 
centers — wherever  people  congregate. 
Hundreds  of  professional,  voluntary,  and 
civic  organizations  have  pledged  their 
participation. 

Two  questions  often  asked: 

D  Will  the  vaccine  make  me  ill? 

A.  In  the  past,  a  small  percentage  of 
people  have  run  slight  fevers  within  24 
hours  after  receiving  the  vaccination. 
About  1  percent  have  run  tempera- 
tures over  100  degrees.  Swelling,  red- 
ness, and  tenderness  in  the  arm  occur 
in  20  to  40  percent  of  those  vac- 
cinated. Severe  reactions  are  very  rare. 

D  Can  I  Get  the  flu  from  the  vaccine? 

A.  No  one  will  get  the  flu  from  taking 
the  vaccine.  It  contains  a  dead  virus 
that  stimulates  the  production  of  anti- 
bodies in  the  person  without  causing 
the  flu.  Because  the  virus  used  in  mak- 
ing the  vaccine  is  grown  in  eggs,  people 
who  are  highly  allergic  to  eggs  should 
not  take  it. 

The  immunization  program,  sup- 
ported by  a  Congressional  appropriation 
of  $135  million,  is  a  calculated  gamble. 
The  epidemic  might  never  happen,  but 
almost  everyone  agrees  that  it  is  better  to 
have  an  immunization  program  without 
an  epidemic  than  an  epidemic  without  an 
immunization  program. 


Combined  Federal  Campaign— 
An  Investment  in  Lives 

The  USDA-wide  13th  annual  Combined 
Federal  Campaign  is  gathering 
momentum. 

"I  think  of  my  contribution  to  CFC  as 
investing  in  lives,"  said  Donald  E. 
Wilkinson,  AMS  Administrator  and  this 


year's  vice-chairman  for  USDA's  CFC 

drive.  "With  many  health,  welfare,  and 
recreational  agencies  and  programs 
asking  for  help  in  this  year's  campaign, 
every  employee  will  be  able  to  find  one  or 
more  programs  that  touch  his  or  her  life 
in  some  way." 

Along  the  same  lines,  Allan  S. 
Johnson,  USD  A  CFC  '76  campaign 
director  emphasized  that  employees 
may — and  do — designate  their  contribu- 
tions for  specific  organizations.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Management  in  ERS.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
regionalized  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  United  Way  officials  so  that 
Federal  employees  may  designate  their 
CFC  dollars  to  support  United  Way  pro- 
grams in  nearby  counties. 

Some  helpful  facts  about  CFC:  Less 
than  4  cents  out  of  every  dollar  donated 
through  CFC  goes  for  campaign 
expenses,  so  the  voluntary  programs  sup- 
ported by  our  USDA-CFC  donations 
receive  as  much  of  each  contributor's 
dollar  as  possible.  Last  year  45  percent 
more  employees  used  the  payroll  deduc- 
tion method  to  spread  their  "investments 
in  lives"  over  the  enfireyear — in  amounts 
that  are  easy  to  take,  but  which  add  up  to 
their  fair  share  in  giving.  Everyone, 
regardless  of  race,  national  origin,  or 
level  of  income  is  eligible  for  any  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  CFC-supported 
programs.  No  one  is  ever  refused  assist- 
ance because  he  cannot  pay,  though  some 
agencies  charge  a  fee  that  is  based  on  the 
individual's  income.  Each  employee's 
"investment  in  lives"  is  also  an  invest- 
ment for  the  employee — an  investment 
that  keeps  each  program  supported  by 
the  United  Way/  CFC  active  for  another 
year,  a  year  during  which  any  employee 
may  well  need  the  services  the  programs 
provide. 


Moon  Visitor  Finds  Home 

A  "moon  tree"  seedling  is  on  display  in 
USDA's  patio  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  2- 
foot  Loblolly  pine  grown  from  a  seed 
carried  to  the  moon  aboard  Apollo  14,  it 
was  presented  to  Secretary  Earl  Butz  by 
Forest  Service  Chief  John  R.  McGuire 
and  Astronaut  Rusty  Schweickart  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  birthday  of 
federal  forestry  in  the  U.S. 

In  making  the  presentation.  Chief 
McGuire  said  the  gift  of  the  "moon  tree" 
is  a  pledge  to  the  nation  of  continued 


effective  and  imaginative  federal  forestry 
management  in  the  next  100  years. 

Next  spring,  with  approval  of  authori- 
ties, it  will  be  planted  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  Agriculture  Building. 

Something  is  Watching  Earth 

Two  LANDSAT  satellites,  circling  in  a 
continuous  polar  orbit  580  miles  high, 
transmit  a  wealth  of  data.  The  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  is  exploring  the  pos- 
sible benefits  of  this  data  in  determining 
land  use  and  estimating  crop  acreages 
and  production.  The  LANDSAPs,  with 
their  wide  area  coverage  repeated  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  offer  the  potential  for  up- 
to-date  information  on  what  land  is 
planted  to  crops,  used  for  range,  or  given 
to  nonagricultural  uses.  And  while  the 
LANDSAT's  haven't  shown  much  pro- 
mise in  determining  crop  yields,  they  can, 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  help  identify 
individual  crops  and  planted  acres. 


Organization  Men 

See  centerfold.  It  contains  the 
Department's  executive 
organization  chart.  Not  only  is  it 
an  opportunity  to  match  names 
with  faces,  but  it  also  gives  a 
good  feeling  of  order  to  see  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  managers  of  a  vast 
organization  so  neatly  drawn. 
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Toll  Free  Phone 

The  Agriculture  Federal  Credit  Union  in 
Washington,  D.C.  has  installed  a  toll  free 
telephone  line  to  expedite  communications 
with  field  members  throughout  the 
continental  United  States.  The  number  is 
(800)  424-7990. 


Farm  Land  Values  Up 

If  it  was  ever  true  that  a  man  could  always 
"go  back  to  the  farm  "  when  he  failed  at 
something  else,  it  certainly  is  not  now. 
One  good  reason  is  the  rising  value  of 
farm  real  estate,  which  went  up  an  aver- 
age of  14  percent  between  March  1975 
and  February  1976.  This  brought  the 
U.S.  average  value  from  $354  up  to  $403 
per  acre.  During  the  past  five  years, 
values  across  the  country  have  doubled 
and  they  are  expected  to  rise  eight  to  ten 
percent  this  year.  The  highest  increases 
during  the  past  year  occurred  in  Iowa  and 
Nebraska — both  up  26  percent.  Total 
value  of  farm  real  estate  was  $42 1  billion, 
up  $51  billion  since  March  1975.  The 
average  value  of  an  operating  unit 
increased  15  percent  to  $165,000. 


PEOPLE 

ARS  Scientist 
Wins  High  Award 

Dorothy  I.  Fennell,  Agricultural 
Research  Service  microbiologist  with  the 
Northern  Regional  Research  Center  in 
Peoria,  111.,  is  one  of  six  federal  career 
women  to  be  honored  at  the  16th  Annual 
Federal  Woman's  Award  Banquet  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  October. 

The  winners  were  selected  by  five 
independent  judges  from  147  candidates 
nominated  by  57  Federal  agencies  and 
Congressional  Committees.  The  award  is 
given  for  achievements  having  an 
important  effect  on  a  major  government 
program,  or  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  administrative, 
social,  scientific,  or  technical  progress  of 
a  Federal  organization. 

Dorothy  Fennel  started  her  work  with  the 
ARS  Northern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  on  the  "penicillin  team." 
Their  work  has  saved  millions  of  lives  and 
led  to  the  birth  of  the  antibiotics  industry. 
Four  microorganisms  are  named  for 
Fennel,  which  indicates  peer  recognition 
of  the  highest  order.  She  has  written  or 
co-authored  49  publications,  among 
them  The  Genus  Aspergillus,  a 
worldwide  reference  text. 
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A  Man's  Place- 
ts In  the  Home? 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  male  home  econo- 
mist in  a  field  dominated  by  thousands  of 
women?  Ask  Bill,  Rich,  Frederick, 
Everett,  Michael.  Wayne,  Bob.  They  are 
all  Extension  educators  classified  as 
home  economists.  The  seven  men  work  in 
Missouri,  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Nevada.  They  hold  degrees  in  such  fields 
as  child  and  family  development,  family 
relationships,  human  ecology,  psycho- 
logy, food  science,  and  community 
development. 

Well  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Actually,  I  don't  consider  myself  a 
home  economist,  but  rather  a  family  and 
human  relations  specialist." 

Bill  Burk 
Hillsboro,  Mo. 

"...  I  believe  that  home  economics  is  a 
liberating  force  in  America.  It  is  the  only 
discipline  I  can  think  of  that  teaches 
practical,  everyday  living  skills  that  make 
people  less  dependent  on  institutions  in 
our  society." 

Frederick  Dufour 
New  Hartford,  N.Y. 

They  also  said: 

"Wonderful!  It's  a  great  expanding  field 
and  there's  plenty  of  room  for  men  and 
women." 


"...  I  believe  that  people  have  to  break 
out  of  the  roles  they  are  placed  in  on  the 
basis  of  their  sex." 

"Sometimes  embarrassing  when  you  are 
in  all  male  company  and  you're  intro- 
duced as  a  home  economist." 

"At  times,  it's  a  real  pain." 

Asked  if  being  male  helped  them  do  their 
job,  the  men  gave  varied  answers:  Wayne 
Grossman,  Ellicottville,  N.Y.,  called  the 
question  "irrelevant,"  saying  that 
personalities — not  sex — make  the  differ- 
ence in  how  well  on  handles  the  job.  Two 
said  yes.  Two  said  they  honestly  didn't 
know.  One  said  he  just  couldn't  answer, 
and  one  said  "no  way." 

The  two  male  home  economists  who  said 
that  being  male  helped  them  do  a  better 
job  gave  these  reasons: 

".  .  .  Have  had  more  success  than  female 
counterparts  in  getting  men  interested  in 
home  economics." 

".  .  .  Was  able  to  help  a  local  profes- 
sional man  building  a  new  home  iron  out 
a  housing  problem.  Feel  that  my  being 
male  helped." 
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Rich      McCaffery,      Copperstown,      N.  Y., 
demonstrates  proper  blender  care. 


Can  anyone 

do  what 

you  do 

any  better? 

You're  pretty  darn  good  at  your  job. 

But  today,  we  all  have  to 

consider  how  we  can  do  our  work  a 

little  better.  That's  how 

each  of  us  can  help  keep  our  jobs 

here  in  America.  For  now 

and  for  the  future. 

America.  It  only  works 
as  well  as  we  do. 

The  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality,  Washington,  D.C.  2050S 
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Outlook  Conference 

Convenes  Nov.  15-18 

Economists  of  the  land  grant  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  50  states  will  meet  with 
those  of  USDA  and  other  government 
agencies  for  the  National  Agricuhural 
Outlook  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  November  15-18. 

The  sessions  on  agricultural  and 
general  economics  will  meet  in  the 
Department's  Jefferson  Auditorium  in 
the  South  Building.  Those  on  family  life, 
covering  such  topics  as  consumer  legisla- 
tion, family  money  management,  housing 
clothing,  health  care  and  food  consump- 
tion, will  meet  in  the  Freer  Gallery 
Auditorium. 

Those  wishing  to  attend  any  of  the 
sessions  should  enter  the  South  Building 
through  wing  5  on  the  Independence 
Avenue  side  and  obtain  a  name  tag.  This 
will  serve  as  a  pass  for  all  sessions  of  the 
Conference  and  eliminate  any  further 
need  for  signing  in  and  out  of  USDA 
buildings. 

The  Outlook  Conferences,  which  have 
been  held  regularly  since  1923,  are  spon- 
sored by  Economic  Research  Service, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  and 
Extension  Service.  The  complete  sche- 
dule of  the  1976  sessions  can  be  obtained 
from  the  ERS  Publications  Office,  Room 
0054,  South  Building,  USDA, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

FS  Scientists 
Listen  to  Boards 

To  increase  lumber  yield,  scientists  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  have  found  a  way  to  talk  to  boards 
and  ask  them  if  they're  knotted  up  inside. 
But  the  important  news  is  that  the  boards 
talk  back — with  a  stiff  upper  lip,  of 
course.  Now  the  scientists  would  like  to 
find  a  similar  way  to  converse  with  logs 
before  they  get  all  cut  up. 

Their  objective  is  to  find  a  way  to  cut 
the  best  lumber  out  of  a  board  and  obtain 
maximum  yield.  The  unaided  human 
brain  cannot  consider  the  hundreds  of 
variables  for  cutting  each  board  without 
wasting  any  good  wood.  A  computer  can 
make  such  decisions  if  somebody  or 
something  tells  it  how.  Basically,  com- 
puters are  just  as  dumb  as  boards. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  computer  is 
married  to  a  defectoscope  (like  every- 
body who  is  married).  The  defectoscope 
sends  pulses  of  uhrasound — too  high- 
pitched  for  man  to  hear,  as  is  often  the 


case — through  the  board.  Normally  it 
takes  the  sound  20  millionths  of  a  second 
to  move  through  one  inch  of  wood  across 
the  grain.  If  the  speed  of  the  sound  shows 
a  sharp  change,  the  computer  records  the 
point  as  being  the  edge  of  a  defect. 

After  scanning  the  complete  board,  the 
computer  has  a  record  of  the  location  of 
every  defect,  and  it  directs  the  saw  to  cut 
around    them.    The    defectoscope    can 


detect  all  knots  in  a  board,  even  if  they  are 
visible  from  only  one  side.  It  also  detects 
other  defects  such  as  rot  which  may  be 
completely  hidden.  The  USDA  scientists 
are  trying — as  yet  unsuccessfully — to  use 
this  ultrasonic  system  to  find  defects  in 
logs  before  the  first  saw  cuts  are  made. 
The  system  may  also  serve  in  the  assign- 
ment of  stress  grades  for  structural 
lumber. 


Are  You  All  Right,  Joe? 


Some  USDA  employees  are  going  to  the 
dogs,  among  them  Dr.  Stanley 
Newcomb,  a  New  York-based  veterinar- 
ian. His  job  is  to  inspect  for  compliance 
with  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  a  law  that 
requires  most  businesses  that  buy,  sell  ex- 
hibit, or  use  animals  in  experiments  to  be 
licensed  or  registered  by  USDA's  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. 

Twice  a  year,  Dr.  Newcomb  visits  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health's 
Griffin  Lab  in  Albany  to  check  on  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  dogs  and  other 
laboratory  animals  housed  there.  Invari- 
ably he  looks  in  upon  Dr.  W.  Jean  Dodds 
and  her  charges  and  finds  them  humanely 
treated  indeed. 

Dr.  Dodds  is  working  to  find  a  cure  or 
treatment  for  hemophilia,  von  Wille- 
brand's  disease  and  similar  illnesses  that 
strike  both  dogs  and  people.  As  she  works 


with  dogs,  she  is  conscious  every  minute 
of  their  needs  as  living  creatures.  Many 
were  donated  by  breeders  who  had  prob- 
lems with  blood  diseases  among  their 
animals.  Others  were  donated  by  owners 
who  realized  the  danger  of  keeping  hemo- 
phillic  pets  at  home. 

"Each  of  the  animal  diseases  we  study  is 
similar  to  a  human  disease,  so  our  find- 
ings benefit  both  dogs  and  people,"  Dr. 
Dodd  says.  Because  performing  experi- 
ments on  humans  is  often  impractical,  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  on  animals.  With- 
out this  research,  numerous  diseases  such 
as  diabetes  and  high  blood  pressure 
would  be  untreatable. 

Dr.  Newcomb  says  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  is  having  a  positive  effect  on  the  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals — "although 
even  before  this  law  existed,  the  large 
majority  of  researchers  had  a  high  regard 
for  their  welfare." 


Dr.  W.  Jean  Dodds  holds  GlJoe.  a  hemophilic 
Shih  Tsu.  Dodds,  a  veterinarian  at  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health's  Griffin 


Lab  in  Albany,  directs  a  research  program 
using  dogs,  aimed  at  finding  a  cure  for 
hemophilia  and  similar  blood  diseases. 


COMMENT 


How  to  Retire  Without  Being  Retired 


Some  view  the  prospect  of  retirement 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  they  would  have 
for  walking  the  plank  and  stepping  off 
into  a  bottomless  pit.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  Carl  Barnes,  former  USDA 
director  of  personnel.  Carl  retired  in 
1971 ,  shortly  after  his  55th  birthday.  Ten 
years  before  he  was  eligible  for  retirement 
he  began  making  a  list  of  things  he 
wanted  to  do  after  retirement — and  what 
a  list! 

At  the  top  of  the  list  he  promised  to  give 
himself  three  years  to  learn  to  paint 
"acceptable"  water  colors.  He  planned  to 
learn  to  tap  dance  and  play  the  banjo  (not 
necessarily  at  the  same  time).  He  planned 
to  visit  Mexico  for  several  months  and 
"learn  roping,  plain  and  fancy."  He 
planned  to  retrace  the  South  Sea  travels 
of  the  French  painter  Paul  Gauguin  who 
gave  up  family,  friends,  and  respectability 
to  live  and  paint  in  Tahiti.  He  had  many 
other  items  on  his  list,  including 
following  the  wine  harvest  in  Europe,  and 
"following  and  sketching  a  major  rodeo 
circuit." 

Carl  is  now  a  lean  and  wiry  60-year-old 
who  looks  years  younger.  He  has  learned 
to  paint  not  only  "acceptable,"  but  prize- 
winning  water  colors  and  to  tap  dance 
with  distinction.  He  recently  returned 
from  an  auto  tour  of  the  Gasp6  Peninsula 
where  he  chased  and  painted  mists. 
Relaxing  after  a  tennis  game  and  sauna, 
he  shared  with  USDA  some  of  his 
experiences  and  feelings  after  five  years  of 
"retirement." 

"Carl,  as  a  personnel  manager,  you 
weren't  telling  people  to  retire  at  55,  were 
you?" 

"Yes,  in  a  sense,  I  was.  I  was  telling  them 
to  retire  when  they  were  first  eligible  for  a 
full  pension,  assuming  that  pension 
would  be  enough  to  live  on.  And  I  was 
telling  them  if  early  in  life  they  could  see  it 
wasn't  going  to  be  enough,  they  should 
start  a  savings  or  investment  program  to 
supplement  their  retirement  income.  I'm 
not  in  favor  of  automatic  mandatory 
retirement,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  early 
retirement. 

"There's  no  question — in  my  mind — that 
the  key  to  a  happy  retirement  is  planning, 
and  planning  not  only  for  income, 
although  income  is  very  important." 

"And,  in  your  case,  you  had  your  painting 
to  return  to.  Not  everyone  has  such  a 
talent." 


"Maybe  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
everyone  has  some  inherent  or  latent 
interests,  something  he  or  she  wants  to 
do.  The  employee  who  is  absolutely 
married  to  his  job,  I  think,  is  making  a 
mistake  because  at  some  point  in  life  he  is 
going  to  have  to  leave  that  job.  If  he  waits 
too  long,  he'll  just  get  too  darned  old  to 
enjoy  retirement." 

"In  my  case,  I  had  been  preaching 
preretirement  planning — plan  to  have 
enough  money,  plan  for  good  health, 
include  some  hobbies  and  include  your 
wife.  How  could  I  not  do  it  myself?  I  had 
said  I  was  going  to  get  out  the  very  first 
day  I  was  eligible.  I  didn't  get  out  the  first 
day,  but  I  got  out  the  first  year." 

"Apparently  you  find  the  region  around 
Washington,  D.C.  a  good  one  for 
retirement." 

"Yes.  Helen  and  I  have  decided  that  this 
area  has  many  advantages  for  us.  I 
wonder  about  people  who  plan  to  move 
when  they  retire.  1  think  they  should  plan 
to  be  where  the  outlets  for  their  interests 
are.  The  outlets  for  my  interests  are  good 
here.  I've  found  some  fine  art  teachers. 
And  this  is  where  our  old  friends  are 
also." 

"But  don't  you  have  to  make  some  new 
friends  in  retirement?" 


"You  definitely  have  to  make  some  new 
friends.  You  can  count  on  many  of  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  you  had  at 
work  being  among  the  missing.  I  can 
understand  this,  but  it  did  hurt  forawhile. 
Then  I  began  to  understand  that  my 
friends  at  work  were  busy  keeping  their 
jobs  going,  and  I  had  to  make  some  new 
friends  who  are  doing  what  I'm  doing. 
I've  made  some  fantastic  new  friends 
among  art  students  and  painters. 

"I've  always  tried  to  look  at  the  positive 
side  of  things.  I  long  ago  resolved  that 
whatever  I  do  I'm  going  to  enjoy  doing  as 
much  as  I  possibly  can.  At  work  my  lunch 
was  talking  on  the  phone  over  a  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  coffee — I  was  that  busy. 
Now  I  can  take  time  to  really  enjoy  my 
lunch — I  take  about  an  hour.  Then  I 
usually  nap  for  about  45  minutes." 

"That  sounds  like  a  good  program." 

"Another  thing,  I  know  that  a  lot  of  luck 
and  happenstance  were  involved  in  my 
career.  I  think  my  retirement  will  be  that 
way,  too.  As  deeply  involved  in  painting 
as  I  am  now,  it  may  be  that  in  a  year  or 
two  it  will  become  a  chore  and  I'll  want  to 
turn  to  something  else.  I'm  prepared  for 
that.  I  welcome  change  and  I  plan  to  keep 
busy." 


Owed  to  the  Horse 
By  H.  R.  Elliott 

O  horse  you  are  a  wonderful  thing,  no 
buttons  to  push,  no  horns  to  ring,  you 
start  yourself  no  clutch  to  slip,  no  spark 
to  miss,  no  gears  to  strip,  no  license 
buying  every  year  with  plates  to  screw  on 
front  and  rear,  no  gas  bills  climbing  up 
each  day  stealing  the  joy  of  life  away. 

No  speed  cops  chugging  in  your  rear 
yelling  summons  in  your  ear.  Your  inner 
tubes  are  all  OK  and  thank  the  Lord  they 
stay  that  way,  your  spark  plugs  never 
miss  and  fuss,  your  motor  never  makes  us 
cuss. 

Your  frame  is  good  for  many  a  mile,  your 
body  never  changes  style.  Your  wants  are 
few  and  easily  met,  you've  something  on 
the  auto  yet. 
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Some  Convenience 
Foods  Are  Economical 

The  homemade  way  may  not  always  be 
the  cheaper  way,  a  survey  of  convenience 
foods  shows.  Out  of  more  than  160  con- 
venience foods  studied,  about  a  third  cost 
less  than  the  similar  dishes  made  from 
scratch. 

The  study  covers  July  1974  to  June 
1975,  and  is  based  solely  on  food  ingre- 
deint  costs.  No  comparisons  or  allow- 
ances are  made  for  nutritive  value  or  culi- 
nary skills,  equipment,  and  time  involved 
in  food  preparation — factors  the  con- 
sumer ought  to  consider. 

Convenience  foods  are  defined  as  "any 
fully  or  partially  prepared  foods  in  which 
significant  preparation  time,  culinary 
skills,  or  energy  inputs  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  homemaker's  kitchen  to 
the  food  processor  and  distributor." 

Prices  of  some  fresh  vegetables  pre- 
sent a  good  argument  for  using  the  pro- 
cessed kinds.  Canned  or  frozen  green 
peas,  for  example,  offer  a  big  saving.  A 
dish  of  fresh  peas  which  cost  about  27 
cents  during  the  survey  period  could  be 
purchased  canned  or  frozen  for  about  1 1 
cents. 

Processed  lima  beans  and  spinach  are 
other  big  economizers.  Frozen  limas  at  1 1 
cents  a  serving  were  the  cheapest,  with 
canned  14  cents,  and  fresh  almost  29 
cents.  Frozen  spinach  was  the  best  buy  at 
almost  11  cents  a  serving,  followed  by 
canned  at  13,  and  fresh  at  nearly  25. 

Asparagus  spears,  brussel  sprouts,  and 
corn  are  a  bit  less  expensive  in  the  frozen 
or  canned  form.  However,  fresh  is  the 
better  buy  during  the  growing  season. 

Butter  beans  are  much  cheaper  to  cook 
from  the  dried  bean  (4  cents  a  serving), 
than  to  buy  in  the  can  (1 1  cents  a  serv- 
ing). Vegetables  with  built-in  chef  serv- 
ice, like  broccoli  spears  in  Hollandaise  or 
butter  sauce  or  scalloped,  stuffed,  or  au 
gratin  potatoes,  are  considerably  cheaper 
from  scratch,  too.  But  frozen  french  fries 
or  potato  puffs  cost  less  than  their  home- 
made counterparts. 

Fruit  is  another  major  food  group 
where  for  some  items  the  fresh  form  may 
be  more  expensive  than  the  processed. 
Orange  juice  is  the  most  striking  example. 
Orange  juice  from  fresh  oranges  cost 
almost  12  cents  a  4-ounce  glass,  the 
survey  shows;  making  it  from  frozen  con- 
centrate ran  only  slightly  more  than  4 
cents.  Canned  orange  juice  averaged 
about  6-1/2  cents  a  glass.  Lemon  juice, 
too,  is  cheaper  in  the  ready-squeezed 
form. 

Stirring  up  your  own  breakfast  goodies 
and  desserts  may  be  costing  you  more 
than  you  think.  For  example.  Grandma's 
baking  powder  biscuits  are  still  more 
economical  than  the  ready-to-bake  kinds 
or  mixes,  but  not  so  for  steaming  hot- 
cakes  or  waffles.  In  fact,  hotcakes  or 
waffles  made  from  a  complete  mix  cost 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much  as  home- 


made ones.  Watch  out  for  the  frozen 
varieties  if  you're  pinching  pennies, 
though,  because  they  are  about  three 
times  as  expensive  as  the  homemade 
variety. 

That  American  favorite — apple  pie — is 
still  made  most  economically  in  your 
kitchen.  A  homemade  slice  cost  about  12- 
1/2  cents;  one  from  a  piecrust  mix  and 
canned  apple  pie  filling,  nearly  1 8;  frozen, 
20-1/2;  and  ready-baked,  24. 

Main-dish  convenience  foods  are  often 
more  expensive,  sometimes  a  lot  more. 
For  example,  a  frozen  beef  dinner  that 
cost  79  cents  in  1974-75  would  have  cost 
51  cents  if  made  at  home.  And  a  71-cent 
frozen  turkey  dinner  would  have  cost 
only  29-1/2  cents  to  make. 

Skillet  main-dish  mixes  can  some- 
times offer  a  price  break.  The  ERS  survey 
found  the  lasagna  mix  was  9  cents  a  serv- 
ing less  than  the  homemade  version,  and 
the  tuna  noodle  casserole  mix,  3  cents 
cheaper.  Packaged  stroganoff  ran  only 
slightly  higher  than  homemade — 1-1/2 
cents  a  serving. 

Canned  spaghetti  or  a  package  mix 
came  out  cheaper  than  homemade  by  6 
cents,  probably  because  the  convenience 
versions  use  less  expensive  cheeses  than 
the  parmesan  generally  added  to  home 
concoctions. 


Loyalty  Questions 
Dropped  From  171's 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  after 
extensive  consultation  with  the  Justice 
Department,  has  dropped  the  questions 
on  Form  171  and  other  appHcations  for 
Federal  employment  pertaining  to 
membership  in  organizations. 

A  vestige  of  another  era,  the  questions 
were  originally  to  assure  that  prospective 
Federal  employees  were  not  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  other  "commu- 
nist-front" organizations.  In  recent  years, 
courts  have  found  such  questions  to  be 
"overboard"  and  indicated  that  their 
routine  use  for  all  applicants  encroached 
on  rights  of  citizens  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  announcing  the  decisions  to  drop 
the  so-called  loyalty  questions,  the  Com- 
mission emphasized  it  did  not  in  any  way 
lessen  its  responsibility  "to  inquire  into, 
and  resolve,  any  question  of  loyalty  with 
respect  to  applicants  and  appointees  to 
Federal  positions." 


Vitamin  A  Champ 

A  cup  of  dandelion  greens  is  worth 
more  than  20,000  international  units 
of  Vitamin  A  equivalent — or  enough 
Vitamin  A  to  carry  you  through  four 
days  before  having  to  refuel. 


Cows  Needs  Exercise 

Dairy  cattle  today  suffer  from  a  malady 
common  to  people  in  modern  soc- 
iety— they  are  physically  out  of  shape.  To 
firm  up  flabby  muscles  and  strengthen 
weak  hearts.  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice researchers  have  induced  some  cows 
to  do  what  many  people  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances have  done,  take  up  jogging. 

With  the  rapid  conversion  to  drylot 
confinement,  dairy  cows  are  indeed  living 
a  less  strenuous  life.  All  they  are  required 
to  do  is  lie  down,  get  up,  eat,  drink,  be 
milked,  and  give  birth  to  a  calf  once  a 
year.  The  result  of  all  this  less-than-tax- 
ing  exertion  is  a  deterioration  of  the  cow's 
health,  performance,  and  longevity. 

ARS  dairy  scientist  Robert  C.  Lamb  in 
Logan,  Utah  designed  a  mechanical  exer- 
ciser for  cows  that  forces  the  animal  to 
walk  a  certain  distance  at  a  controlled 
pace.  The  health  and  performance  of 
animals  who  undergo  the  exercise  regime 
are  then  compared  to  animals  whose  soft 
life  has  not  been  disturbed. 

Results  show  that  exercised  animals 
give  birth  easier  and  release  the  placenta 
quicker  than  unexercised  cows.  Heifers 
exercised  only  until  they  calved  pro- 
duced as  much  milk  as  nonexercised 
heifers;  however,  the  exercised  heifers  did 
so  on  less  feed.  Exercising  heifers  after 
calving  lowered  milk  production.  The 
exerciser  has  also  healed  sore  hooves, 
straightened  humped  backs,  and  melted 
excess  fat. 

The  exerciser  is  designed  for  research 
and  not  for  commercial  dairymen.  How- 
ever, should  exercise  prove  sufficiently 
important  to  a  cow's  wellbeing,  various 
methods  to  convert  the  program  to  large- 
scale  commercial  use  will  be  tried. 


A  view  of  the  mechanical  exerciser  that  forces 
cows  to  walk  a  certain  distance  at  a  controlled 
pace. 


Two  New  Cotton  Breeding  Lines 

Three  of  cotton's  most  intractable 
enemies  may  be  in  trouble  if  two  new 
breeding  lines  developed  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  turn  out  to  be 
successful.  The  experimental  high 
gossypol  nectariless  cotton  breeding  lines 
show  promise  of  discouraging  the  worst 
habits  of  the  tobacco  budworm,  the  boll- 
worm,  and  the  cotton  fleahopper. 

Gossypol,  toxic  to  some  animals,  is  an 
oil  pigment  found  in  unprocessed  cotton- 
seed. The  nectary  is  a  plant  gland,  usually 
associated  with  the  flower,  that  secretes  a 
nectar. 

Nectarless  cotton  high  in  gossypol 
tends  to  attract  fewer  insects,  according 
to  Maurice  J.  Lukefahr,  an  entomologist 
at  the  Cotton  Insects  Laboratory  in 
Brownsville,  Tex.  Also,  insects  attracted 
to  it  are  killed  by  "anti-biosis,"  natural 
biological  toxicity  of  the  cotton. 

Tests  during  the  1975-76  growing 
season  showed  that  the  two  new  cotton 
lines  yielded  1 ,230  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre,  compared  with  369  pounds  for 
standard  varieties.  Fiber  properties  of  the 
experimental  lines  compare  favorably 
with  present  major  cotton  varieties. 
Further  tests  of  the  high  gossypol, 
nectariless  cotton  will  be  conducted 
during  the  1976-77  growing  season  on  test 
plots  in  Texas,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  If 
these  tests  are  successful,  seed  of  the  two 
varieties  would  be  commercially  avail- 
able within  two  years.  Cotton  growers 
would  benefit  three  ways — there  would 
be  fewer  insects  to  control,  less  pesticide 
would  be  needed  and  season-long  insect 
control  would  be  eliminated. 
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Computer  Aids 
Rural  Development 

A  new  computer  system  simplifies  a  prob- 
lem that  has  troubled  rural  leaders  for 
many  years — how  to  locate  the  federal 
resources  which  will  assist  them  in 
launching  rural  development  projects. 
The  system,  called  FAPRS  for  Federal 
Assistance  Programs  Retrieval  System, 
was  developed  by  USDA's  Rural 
Development  Service  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

In  minutes,  FAPRS  scans  a  data  bank 
of  more  than  600  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams and  prints  out  a  list  of  those  for 
which  the  inquiring  community  appears 
to  qualify.  The  FAPRS  system  presently 
provides  information  on  14  types  of 
facilities,  7  in  the  category  of  business  and 
industrial  development,  9  inplanningand 
technical  assistance,  and  7  in  housing. 

The  town  of  Orbosonia  (population 
550)  in  Huntingdon  County,  Pa.,  was  the 
first  to  benefit  from  FAPRS  informa- 
tion. Orbosonia  will  have  a  $500,000 
medical  center,  financed  by  $460,000  in 
federal  funds  and  $40,000  from  the  Lion's 
Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  federal  funds  were  located  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Bureau  of  Rural  Affairs  during  a 
trial  run  of  FAPRS  after  eight  months  of 
fruitless  manual  checking  of  hundreds  of 
federal  programs.  Programs  in  the  system 
are  keyed  to  those  in  the  Catalog  of 
Federal  Domestic  Assistance,  published 
by  0MB.  By  using  the  catalog  in  con- 
junction with  a  printout  provided  by  the 
computer,  community  leaders  can  iden- 
tify programs  of  special  interest  and  learn 
how  to  apply  for  assistance. 

For  more  information,  write  Paul  R. 
Kugler,  Rural  Development  Service, 
Room  3063-S,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.  20250.  Or 
phone  (202)  447-9296. 
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Home  on  the  Range 

Graceful  and  feminine  Sherri  Lyn  Simper 
has  a  job  few  women  have  ever  held.  She 
is  a  Forest  Service  range  conservationist. 
She  works  in  the  Sierra  Vista  Ranger  Dis- 
trict of  the  Coronada  National  Forest  in 
Arizona. 

The  j  ob  of  a  "range  con"  is  to  co  nserve  the 
range.  Forty-seven  ranchers  hold  permits 
to  graze  cattle  on  District  land.  Sherri 


helps  the  ranchers  get  the  most  from  the 
land  without  diminishing  its  capacity  to 
produce  forage.  The  job  requires  long 
hours  in  the  saddle  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
She  moved  into  her  field  naturally.  "Most 
women,"  Sherri  said,  "don't  like  to  get 
their  hands  dirty  and  they  don't  like  to 
sweat."  As  a  child  she  enjoyed  getting  her 
hands  dirty  and  she  didn't  mind  sweat. 
She  wanted  a  career  that  involved  horses 
and  the  outdoors.  At  the  age  of  seven,  she 
was  an  experienced  rider  and  at  ten  she 
had  her  own  horse.  She  still  owns  one,  an 
Appaloosa  named  Chitty,  which  she  uses 
in  her  work. 

A  1974  graduate  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  the  five-foot-seven  24-year- 
old  reported  for  work  in  Sierra  Vista  in 
1975.  She  had  already  worked  briefly  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
Wyoming,  as  a  fire  lookout  for  the  Pres- 
cott  National  Forest,  and  as  a  waitress  in 
her  hometown  of  Holbrook,  Ariz.,  where 
her  father  is  a  ranch  manager. 

"I  expected  some  of  the  ranchers  to  be  a 
little  suspicious  of  a  woman  ranger  and 
one  did  say  he  expected  me  to  be  'a  short, 
fat,  ugly,  women's  libber  know-it  all.'  The 
only  things  in  women's  lib  I  agree  with  are 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Being  a  pioneer  means  work- 
ing extra  hard  because  if  I  fail  they'll  say 
women  can't  do  the  work." 

With  a  job  she  likes  and  many  friends, 
mostly  men,  Sherri  says  she  is  perfectly 
content  to  remain  single  for  the  time 
being.  It's  Miss  Simper,  by  the  way,  never 
Ms. 


Sherri  Simper 
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Management  Training 
Opportunity  Knocks 

Nominations  are  open  for  the  1977-78 
Education  for  Public  Management 
Program,  an  interagency  long-term 
training  program  coordinated  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

EPM  is  a  nine-month  academic 
program  conducted  at  nine  universities: 
Cornell,  Harvard,  Indiana,  M.I.T., 
Princeton,  University  of  Southern 
California,  University  of  Virginia,  and 
the  University  of  Washington.  The 
program  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  employee  who  "has  been 
identified  as  having  high  potential  for 
development  leading  to  responsibility  for 
future  agency  management  positions."  It 
is  preferred  that  the  nominee  be  in  the 
GS-12  to  GS-14  range  and  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  of  civilian  service. 

Successful  nominees  will  continue  on 
full  salary  for  the  nine  months  and  receive 
tuition  and  fees,  as  well  as  a  book 
allowance  of  about  $500.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Government  Employees  Training 
Act,  the  employee  must  agree  to  con- 
tinue working  for  his  agency  for  27 
months  after  the  training.  Nomination 
forms  and  other  details  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Training  Leadership  Division, 
Room  7647,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, 1900  E  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20415.  The  phone  is  (202)  632- 
7624. 


Now  Showing  in  Chicago 

"The  Face  of  Rural  America" 
photography  exhibit  and  "Your  Five 
Acres"  are  scheduled  for  extended 
showings  in  Chicago's  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry.  The  first — a 
collection  of  photographs  from  the  1976 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture — opened 
October  6.  "Your  Five  Acres,"  a  per- 
manent USDA  education  exhibit,  will 
open  November  18. 

The  exhibit  is  titled  "Your  Five  Acres" 
because  there  is  now  an  average  of  only 
five  acres  of  farmland  for  each  person  in 
the  U.S.  Among  the  features  of  the 
exhibit  is  a  table  of  food  reflected  by 
mirrors  that  make  it  seem  to  reach  into 
infinity.  Revolving  glass  trilons  in  a  huge 
mural  illustrate  the  relationships  of 
expanding  population,  food  supply,  and 
land. 

A  farmer  on  a  simulated  TV  quiz  show, 
"You  Bet  Your  Crop,"  will  face  the  kinds 


of  questions  farmers  cope  with  in  real  life. 
Visitors  will  also  be  able  to  take  an 
educational  quiz  using  video  screen. 

The  Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  is  located  at  East  57th  Street  and 
South  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Admission  is 
free  and  the  Museum  is  open  every  day  of 
the  year  except  Christmas. 

ASCS  Now  Has  Aces 

"We'll  be  coming  up  on  farm  number  four 
in  about  2  minutes,"  says  the  pilot  of  a 
small  Cessna.  "What's  my  approachT' 

"Make  a  north-south  run,"  replies  an 
employee  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service.  He  checks 
an  aerial  photo  in  his  lab.  "Hey,  there's  a 
new  road  down  there.  Steady,  now,  I'm 
going  to  have  to  shoot  a  picture." 

An  aerial  tour  of  a  scenic  rural  area? 
Hardly.  The  men  in  this  scenario  aren't 
joy-riding.  They're  doing  some  fast-paced 
hard  work,  checking  acreage  planted  to 
different  crops  and  noting  field  boundary 
and  terrain  changes  to  update  aerial 
photos  of  their  county. 

The  aerial  observation  team  has 
arrived.  With  the  help  of  commercial 
pilots,  the  team  substitutes  small  aircraft 
for  cars,  and  cameras  for  chains  to 
measure  planted  acreage.  But  the  bird's 
eye  view  isn't  very  widespread.  So  far, 
aerial  observation  has  been  used  mainly 
in  California  to  check  compliance,  in 
Washington  to  update  aerial  photos  of 


farm  boundaries  with  35  mm  slides,  and 
most  recently  in  Georgia  to  check  acreage 
for  peanut  allotments. 

According  to  Sam  Brown,  of  Program 
Operation  Division's  Compliance 
Section  the  use  of  small  aircraft  in  com- 
pliance and  acreage  determination  is  the 
most  significant  development  since  the 
introduction  of  aerial  photography  for 
measurement  purposes. 

Aerial  observation  is  particularly 
effective  for  areas  of  less  than  100  square 
miles  where  only  minor  terrain  changes 
have  occurred.  But  it's  a  supplement  to, 
not  a  replacement  for,  compliance  checks 
on  the  ground.  When  new  crop  lines  can't 
be  readily  plotted  from  slides  or  photos 
taken  from  the  air,  it's  back  to  the  trusty 
chain  to  double-check  any  questionable 
cases. 

Minorities  Are  Mailing  Gains 

Racial  minorities  are  faring  better  in 
cities  than  in  rural  areas  in  their  efforts  to 
close  the  gap  in  social  and  economic 
status  between  them  and  whites, 
according  to  a  study  by  David  L.  Brown 
of  USDA's  Economic  Research  Service. 
In  education,  the  difference  in  median 
years  of  school  completed  between  whites 
and  minorities  declined  from  2.8  in  1960 
to  1 .7  in  1970  in  metropolitan  areas,  while 
the  gap  increased  from  3.6  to  3.9  years  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  The  study  attri- 
butes this,  in  part,  to  a  continued 
movement  of  younger,  better  educated 
blacks  from  nonmetropolitan  areas. 


Solid  gains  were  made  in  family 
incomes  for  all  Americans,  with  racial 
minorities  improving  their  lots  at  a  faster 
pace.  The  ratio  of  minority  to  white 
incomes  increased  from  59  to  64  percent 
in  metropolitan  areas,  and  from  38  to  45 
percent  in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

Employment  opportunities  also 
brightened  for  minorities  in  cities.  In 
1970,  29  percent  of  the  minority  work- 
force in  urban  areas  held  white  collar 
jobs,  compared  with  14  percent  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  About  52  percent  of 
white  workers  in  metropolitan  areas  held 
white  collar  jobs. 

New  Population 

Trends  Evident 

The  total  population  of  the  U.S.  was 
almost  215  million  on  January  1,  1976. 
an  increase  of  four-fifths  of  1  percent  over 
a  year  earlier.  The  rate  of  population 
growth  in  1975  was  slightly  higher  than  in 
1974,  but  considerably  lower  than  in 
1970,  according  to  a  summary  prepared 
by  the  Consumer  and  Food  Economics 
Institute  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.  About  2.1  children  per  woman 
are  required  for  population  replacement 
in  the  absence  of  population  growth 
through  net  immigration. 

Both  the  birth  rate  (14.9  births  per 
1,000  population  in  1975)  and  the  total 
fertility  rate  (1,800  children  per  1,000 
women  in  1975)  imply  less  than  two 
children  per  woman.  By  far  the  strongest 
preference  among  wives  under  25  is  for  a 
two-child  family.  In  1975  married  women 
under  25  years  of  age  reported  that  they 
expect  to  have  an  average  of  2.2  children 
in  their  lifetimes;  those  35  to  39  years  old 
expect  to  have  3.1  children. 

Metropolitan  areas  as  a  whole  are  no 
longer  gaining  population  through 
migration  from  nonmetropolitan  areas. 
Only  two  of  the  eight  largest 
metropolitan  areas  (Washington,  D.C. 
and  San  Francisco-Oakland-San  Jose, 
Calif.)  grew  by  as  much  as  3  percent 
between  1970  and  1974. 

Since  1970,  the  Mountain  States  have 
been  the  fastest  growing  area  of  the  U.S., 
followed  by  the  South  Atlantic  States. 
Changes  in  the  population  of  Florida 
account  for  one-quarter  of  the  South's 
population  growth  since  1970  and  one- 
half  of  its  net  immigration. 

The  black  population  numbered 
approximately  24  million  in  March  1975 
and  comprised  1 1  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  population.  More  blacks  are  moving 
to  the  South,  and  fewer  blacks  are  leaving 
the  South. 


00  IHas  New  Director 

Edmund  Alvarez  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Office  of  Operations  for 
USDA.  He  succeeds  the  late  John  J 
Keanev. 


COMMENT 

How  To  Be  a  Better  Boss 

(The  following  unsigned  communication 
arrived  in  a  chain  mail  envelope.  Would 
you  sign  your  name  if  you  were  teUing 
your  supervisor  how  to  go  about  his 
business?  Evidently  the  anonymous 
author  wanted  the  ideas  passed  on 
because  all  the  bosses  around  here  be- 
have well — from  their  point  of  view.) 

Although  I  am  sure  you  have  forgotten, 
you  once  asked  me  what  manager-types 
ought  to  know  from  any  employee's  point 
of  view.  H  ere  are  a  few  ideas.  I  have  many 
more,  but  I  can't  be  writing  memos  all  day 
and  all  night. 

D  Don'i  be  so  sloppy.  There  is  nothing 
more  unnerving  than  a  disorganized 
supervisor.  A  good  manager  must  be  a 
good  organizer  for  many  reasons,  and 
one  of  them  is  to  distribute  duties  and 
functions  among  different  units  and 
employees  to  get  the  job  done — some 
time. 


□  If  you  are  going  to  supervise, 
supervise.  Don't  attempt  to  do 
everj'thing  yourself.  Employees  get  the 
message  when  it  appears  the  boss 
thinks  a  job  will  not  be  done  right 
unless  the  boss  does  it. 


D  You  can  be  human,  loo.  The  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  employees  want  (1) 
to  be  treated  like  human  beings,  (2)  to 
be  inspired  occasionally,  (3)  to  be 
taught  or  trained,  and  (4)  to  be 
criticized  constructively.  The  boss 
who  does  all  these  things  gets  across 
the  hidden  message — "I  want  to  do 
something  for  you  because  you're  a 
person."  Praise  alone  doesn't  do  it. 
M  ost  employees  know  when  they  have 
done  a  good  or  a  bad  job.  If  you  praise 


every  job,  they  know  you  are  using  the 
technique  of  praise  and  discount  it 
even  when  it  is  merited.  But  say  a  kind 
word  now  and  then.  Even  a  little  rain  is 
welcome  after  a  drought. 

D  Don't  hold  back  things  employees 
need  to  know.  Tell  all.  Then  shut  up 
and  listen.  Your  subordinates  may 
know  something  you  don't.  They  like 
to  be  involved  and  a  part  of  decision- 
making when  that  is  possible. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  the  everyone 
has  four  basic  needs — a  sense  of  security, 
a  sense  of  achievement,  a  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  sense  of  participation. 

When  an  employee  is  faced  with  a  super- 
visor who  ignores  or  doesn't  understand 
these  needs,  he  or  she  reacts  with  apathy 
and  bitterness.  The  boss  says  to  do  some- 
thing or  else.  We  want  to  do  it,  but  we 
don't  really  agree  and  we  don't  fully 
understand.  To  ourselves  we  say, 
"Phooey!"  (Well,  actually  we  say  much 
worse.)  The  boss  who  doesn't  see — or 
won't  admit — the  real  reasons  for  our 
"poor  attitude"  then  bears  down  to 
"improve  communication" — from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  boss  only. 


Science  Symposium 
Sclieduled 

Beltsville  Symposium  II.  "Biosystematics 
in  Agriculture,"  will  be  held  May  9-11, 
1977,  at  the  Beltsville  Agricultural 
Research  Center.  This  symposium  will 
bring  together  scientists  engaged  in 
biosystematic  research,  especially  those 
interested  in  insects,  nematodes,  animal 
parasites,  and  fungi.  Higher  plant  life  will 
also  be  covered. 

Persons  wishing  to  provide  rr.anned 
exhibits  for  informal  discussions  to  be 
held  the  evening  of  May  9  should  con- 
tact Dr.  James  A.  Duke,  Publicity  Chair- 
man, before  February  1  for  further 
details.  Address:  BARC  Symposium, 
Room  117,  Bldg.  001,  BARC-West, 
Beltsville,  Md.  20705. 


How  Big  is  ARS? 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  has  a 
fiscal  1 977  budget  of  more  than  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  ($270.6  million).  It  has  a 
total  staff  of  9,474,  including  2,852 
scientists  and  engineers  in  research 
positions. 

There  are  155  laboratories,  field 
stations,  and  work  sites  in  46  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  in  nine  foreign 
countries.  ARS  has  203  inventory  loca- 
tions consisting  of  3,070  buildings  and 
covering  10.7  miUion  square  feet  of  space. 

It  owns  399,137  acres  of  land,  which 
together  with  buildings  adds  up  to  an 
investment  of  $207.4  million.  ARS  also 
leases  or  rents  another  7,000  acres  of  land 
and  24  additional  buildings  covering 
99,000  square  feet. 


The  People  are  Winning 


"The  Bugs  Are  Coming"  proclaims  the 
headline  of  a  cover  story  in  Time 
magazine.  The  story  tells  how  hordes  of 
insects  are  crawling  and  munching  their 
way  to  victory  over  humans. 

Despite  Time's  gloomy  prediction,  the 
age-old  struggle  against  agricultural  pests 
is  far  from  lost.  Much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  daily  continuance  of  that 
struggle  belongs  to  USDA's  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service. 
Through  its  1,700-member  Plant 
Protection  and  Quarantine  Programs, 
the  agency  protects  U.S.  crops,  orchards, 
and  pastures  from  voracious  plant- 
feeders  and  helps  to  reduce  food  losses 
that  would  otherwise  be  extremely  costly 
to  American  consumers. 

Plant  Protection  and  Quarantine  has  two 
main  jobs — to  keep  new  pests  out  of  this 
country  and  to  eradicate  or  control  those 
already  here.  Like  food  crops,  nearly  all 
major  plant  pests  originated  outside  the 
U.S.  To  prevent  any  new  ones  from 
entering  this  country,  PPQ  has  set  up 
quarantine  inspection  stations  at  80  U.S. 
points  to  entry.  Working  closely  with 
other  state  and  Federal  agencies — the 
U.S.  Custons  Service,  in  parti- 
cular— PPQ  inspectors  check  everything 
from  hikers'  backpacks  to  ships'  galleys  in 
search  of  hitchhiking  pests  and  diseases. 
The  record  in  1976:  58  million  passenger 
bags  inspected;  20  million  vehicles 
checked  at  the  Mexican  border;  950,000 
illegal  plants  intercepted;  27,000  harmful 
pests  found. 

Incoming  travelers  are  often  loath  to  give 
up  a  favorite  fruit  or  plant.  The  old  "my- 
one-mango-won't-hurt-anyone"  excuse 
greets  PPQ  inspectors  time  and  time 
again.  From  such  seemingly  harmless 
souvenirs,  however,  come  pests  and 
diseases  costing  Americans  millions  of 
dollars  yearly. 

PPQ's  hard  line  against  pests  forbids 
bringing  in  many  agricultural  items 
without  import  permits.  Gardeners,  bug 
collectors,  or  connoisseurs  of  exotic  fruits 
must  apply  for  these  in  advance  from 
PPQ's  Permit  Unit  in  Hyattsville,  Md. 
Individual  states  also  have  a  say  in  what 
their  residents  bring  home.  What  is  safe 
for  Massachusetts  could  be  dangerous  in 
California. 

No  one  legally  escapes  PPQ  regula- 
tions—not even  the  USDA  itself.  High- 
risks  plants  needed  for  the  Department's 
research  must  also  be  cleared.  The  Plant 
Germplasm  Quarantine  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  processes  this  material  and 
the  Plant  Quarantine  Facility  in  Glenn 
Dale,  Md.,  holds  it  for  testing  and  treat- 
ment.  These  facilities,  jointly   run   by 


APHIS  and  the  AgricuUural  Research 
Service,  kept  53  Bonsai  trees,  a 
Bicentennial  gift  from  the  Japanese 
government,  in  quarantine  for  one  year. 
The  collection  was  then  placed  in 
USDA's  National  Arboretum  (USDA, 
July  21,  1976). 

Despite  PPQ's  extensive  inspec- 
tion/quarantine efforts,  some  pests  do 
sneak  in.  The  flower-eating  gaint  African 
snail  eluded  authorities  when  it  arrived  in 
the  pants  pocket  of  a  six-year-old  Florida 
boy.  Mediterranean  and  oriental  fruit 
flies  (citrus  pests)  and  the  grain-eating 
khapra  beetle  have  also  slipped  in  from 
abroad.  While  these  pests  have  been 
eradicated,  others — both  foreign-born 
and  domestic — are  still  at  large. 

To  tackle  these  pests  threats,  PPQ 
employs  different  strategies  to  control 
their  spread  and  eradicate  them  when- 
ever possible.  Black  light  traps  installed 
at  U.S.  commercial  ports  and  military 
bases  attract  and  capture  new  arrivals 
that  penetrate  PPQ's  port  inspection 
barrier.  Food,  sex,  and  scent  lures  are 
also  used,  the  latter  proving  especially 
successful  against  two  types  of  destruc- 
tive fruit  flies. 

PPQ  also  maintains  a  human  surveillance 
network — agricultural  workers  across 
the  country  who  provide  up-to-date 
reports  on  local  pest  conditions.  This 
information,  published  in  PPQ's 
Cooperative     Plant     Pest     Report^     is 


distributed  weekly  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  in  30  foreign  countries. 

When  a  pest  has  been  found,  the  next  task 
is  to  keep  it  from  wandering.  Domestic 
quarantines  are  used  to  prevent  pest 
spread.  Regulated  areas  may  include  one 
farm  or  several  states.  In  recent  years, 
PPQ  has  successfully  confined  golden 
nematode  (a  potato  pest)  to  1 , 1 00  acres  in 
New  York  state,  and  witchweed  (a  corn 
pest)  to  several  counties  in  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

PPQ's  most  important  strategy  in  the 
struggle  against  pests  is  the  employment 
of  chemical,  biological,  and  cultural 
controls.  These  are  used  individually  or 
as  part  of  an  integrated  control  package 
known  as  "pest  management." 

Pesticides  work  the  fastest  against  hard- 
nosed  pests.  Because  they  are  also  the 
riskiest  to  use,  PPQ  carefully  weighs  their 
impact  both  on  people  and  the 
environment. 

Advances  in  pesticide  technology  have 
enabled  PPQ  to  apply  less  chemicals  to 
achieve  the  same  effects.  An  "ultra  low 
volume"  technique  reduces  the  amount  of 
pesticide  needed,  for  example,  from  one 
gallon  per  acre  to  a  few  ounces.  This 
technique  has  been  successful  in  con- 
trolling several  major  pests,  including 
grasshoppers  on  western  rangelands. 

To  limit  the  use  of  pesticides,  biological 
control  techniques  are  substituted  when- 
ever possible.  These  include  massive 
releases  of  parasites  which  attack  live 
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Biological  control  has  become  an  important 
weapon  in  PPQ's  war  against  harmful  plant 
pests.  Here,  insect  parasites  are  being  rearedin 
a  PPQ  lab  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  fight  the  pink 
bollworm,  a  serious  cotton  pest. 


PPO  inspector  at  Miami  International  Airport 
shows  an  incoming  traveler  how  a  plant 
souvenir  can  hide  foreign  pest  hitchhikers. 
PPQ  port  inspections  are  America's  first  line 
of  defense  against  pests  threatening 
agriculture. 


pests  and  sterile  specimens  which 
overflood  the  wild  population,  curbing 
future  generations.  Cultural  practices 
such  as  crop  rotation,  delayed  plantings, 
and  early  plow-ups  are  also  effective  in 
pest  control. 

Controlling  the  millions  and  millions  of 
exotic  and  native  pests  in  this  country  is 
no  simple  task.  Yet  APHIS  pest 
programs  have  experienced  far  more 
success  than  failure.  Countless  insects 
and  diseases  that  hamper  foreign  agri- 
culture have  never  gained  a  foothold  m 
the  U.S.,  and  those  that  have  are  no 
longer  feared  as  they  once  were. 

The  bugs  may  be  coming,  as  Time  says, 
but  the  PPQ  staff  will  be  right  there  to 
stop  them. 

By  Debbie  Kaplan,  APHIS 


Food  Shoppers  Change  Habits 

Many  consumers  are  becoming  more 
budget  conscious  when  they  shop  for 
food,  according  to  USDA's  Economic 
Research  Service. 

Last  spring,  ERS  surveyed  1,400  U.S. 
households,  asking  consumers  to  com- 
pare their  food  buying  habits  with  those 
of  the  year  before.  About  30  percent  of 
the  consumers  who  buy  the  most  food  for 
these  households  said  they  had  begun 
checking  newspaper  ads  more  frequently 
for  "specials,"  saving  and  using  more 
coupons,  and  buying  more  food  in 
volume.  At  least  a  tenth  of  them  said  they 
made  fewer  trips  to  food  stores,  mainly  to 
save  gasoline.  More  than  a  fifth  said  they 
were  preparing  food  from  scratch  more 
often,  mainly  to  save  money. 

Other  consumers  took  different 
approaches  to  shopping.  A  fifth  of  the 
shoppers  surveyed  said  they  never  saved 
or  used  food  coupons  or  bought  food  in 
volume.  Nearly  a  third  never  went  to 
more  than  one  store  to  find  the  best  food 
buys. 

ERS  conducted  the  survey  to  assess 
consumers'  behavior,  attitudes,  needs 
and  knowledge  that  relate  to  food.  More 
results  will  be  released  later  this  year. 
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Handicapped  Scientists 
Honored 

Robert  J.  Lillie,  ARS  animal  scientist,  is 
one  often  Federal  employees  honored  by 
an  Outstanding  Handicapped  Federal 
Employee  Award  at  the  8th  annual  pre- 
sentation. The  award  was  presented  this 
year  in  connection  with  Employ  the 
Handicap  Week  to  emphasize  the 
commitment  of  all  Federal  employers  to 
equal  opportunity  and  career 
development  for  the  handicapped. 

Dr.  Lillie  has  been  active  in  many  areas  of 
poultry  nutrition  research.  He  often 
personally  presents  his  papers  at  scientific 
meetings.  He  is  one  of  five  persons  in  the 
world  who,  bom  deaf,  has  earned  a  Ph.D. 
degree.    Active  in  a  variety  of 
professional  organizations  and  civic 
affairs,  he  is  a  co-founder  of  the  Com- 
munity for  the  Hearing  Impaired  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


New  Coordinator 

Mr.  Errett  Deck,  owner-manager  of  a 
diversified  commercial  farm  in  western 
Washington  for  more  than  30  years,  has 
been  named  Coordinator  of  USDA 
Environmental  Quality  Activities  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Robert  Long.  Mr. 
Deck  is  resigning  his  present  position  as 
deputy  director  of  the  Washington  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  accept  his 
new  national  post. 


Off  to  Kuala  Lumpur 

Theodore  R.  Freeman,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  USDA  agricultural  attache  on  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia.  He  succeeds  John  S 
DeCourcy,  who  has  returned  to 
Washington  for  reassignment. 
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Low-Cost  Bicentennial  Success 

Early  in  1976  the  Cape  Perpetua  Visitor 
Center  received  a  challenge  from  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  which  I  feh  had  already 
been  lost  before  it  was  under- 
taken— come  up  with  a  Bicentennial 
program,  but  use  no  funds! 

Now  anyone  who  has  been  eating  and/  or 
breathing  for  the  past  several  years  knows 


there  just  "aint't  nuthin'  for  nuthin'."  I 
was  about  ready  to  throw  in  the  towel 
when  I  had  the  occasion  to  visit  an  arts 
and  crafts  show  sponsored  by  the  Yachats 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  if  these  artisans  enjoyed  doing 
their  crafts  for  the  public,  why  couldn't 
we  give  them  space  at  the  Center  for  the 
same  purpose?  I  questioned  several  of 
them  and  was  encouraged  by  their 
enthusastic  affirmative  answers — even 
after  I  explained  there  could  be  no  sales 
on  U.S.  Forest  Service  land. 

By  May,  I  had  signed  up  crafts  persons  to 
perform  every  weekend,  from  June 
through  the  Sunday  before  Labor  Day. 
There  were  spinners,  carvers,  pot 
throwers,  violin  makers,  blacksmiths, 
quilters,  clock  makers,  sculptors, 
furniture  makers,  and  on  and  on. 
Tourists  came  and  enjoyed.  Local  people 
came  again  and  again.  For  instance,  the 
third  Saturday  in  July  brought  1,038  to 
the  Center,  as  compared  with  the 
comparable  Saturday  in  July  1 975  during 
which  788  were  counted. 

Now  I  confess  that  the  project  was  not 
completely  without  cost.  There  was  the 
cost  of  duplicating  the  program  schedule 
which  was  distributed  to  motels, 
information  centers,  radio  and  TV 
stations  and  the  public — $30. 

I'm  glad  I  didn't  throw  in  the  towel, 
because  I  think  we  met  the  challenge. 
With  the  help  of  a  lot  of  good  people  who 
have  developed  great  crafts,  we  had  a 
series  of  Bicentennial  birthday  parties 
that  a  lot  of  Americans  shared  in  and 
enjoyed. 

By  Gerald  L  (Zeke)  Dotson 
Director,  Cape  Perpetua  Visitor  Center 


Cape  Perpetua  visitors  watch  blacksmith. 
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Black  Bear  Bites 

Two  F.S.  Employees 

Two  Forest  Service  men  in  Idaho  have 
recovered  nicely  after  having  been 
severely  bitten  by  a  black  bear  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  bear  attempted  to  break- 
fast on  Ted  Yarosh,  deputy  supervisor  of 
Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest,  and 
Dick  Busch,  visual  information  officer, 
who  were  with  an  official  planning  crew 
on  a  float  trip  through  Hells  Canyon. 
They  had  camped  for  the  night  near  the 
mouth  of  Granite  Creek. 

Busch  was  awakened  by  a  pain  in  his 
head  about  3:30  a.m.  but  did  not  know  he 
had  been  bitten  on  the  head  until  blood 
gushed  from  the  wound  when  he 
attempted  to  get  up.  Professional  guides 
gave  him  first-aid  without  disturbing 
others  asleep  nearby.  They  were  too  con- 
siderate, for  before  dawn  Ted  Yarosh  was 
roused  by  the  bear  standing  over  him,  its 
teeth  gripping  his  leg.  Kicks  and  shouts 
made  the  animal  release  its  hold. 

"That  bear  nibbled  on  me  quite 
enough,"  Yarosh  reported.  He  had  four 
puncture  wounds  on  his  leg  to  prove  it. 
Idaho  Wildlife  Commission  people  later 
snared  the  yearling  black  bear,  and  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Health  pronounced 
it  not  rabid  but  "just  hungry." 


That  Coffee  Pot  Is  A  No-No 

As  an  energy  conservation  measure. 
General  Services  Administration  is 
cracking  down  on  office  "kitchens"  and 
other  unauthorized  electrical  appliances. 
As  of  October  1 1,  GSA  began  removing 
portable  heaters  and  fans,  and  it  is  now 
casting  a  baleful  eye  on  coffee  pots  and 
other  appliances.  If  an  agency  insists 
upon  having  a  coffee  pot,  it  must  be 
inspected  and  approved  by  GSA.  If 
warranted,  the  agency  will  be  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  a  separate  outlet  for  the 
appliance  (about  $75.00).  Hotplates  and 
other  similar  appliances,  if  approved  by 
GSA,  must  be  installed  on  a  metal  or 
asbestos  shelf,  be  equipped  with  a 
thermostat,  have  a  light  indicating  when 
power  is  on,  and  they  must  be  wired 
directly  into  a  separate  switch.  No  other 
type  of  installation  is  acceptable. 

Open  Season  On  Health  Plans 

"Open  season"  on  health  plans,  when 
USD  A  employees  may  make  any  changes 
they  wish,  begins  November  15.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  cost  of  most  plans 
is  expected,  and  employees  are  advised  to 
take  the  time  to  decide  what  is  the  best 
protection  for  them . 
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Tobacco 

Protein  Source 

A;rtwiecL'thaf.f)rtfiin^te4  jnthe  research 
ofJUSg^'3  'Dt,^C.,'Tso  suggests  that 
men  and  wom^n'wHo::  prefer) 'Chewing 
tobacco  to  smoking  tobacco  rhay  be  on 
the  right  track.  Agricultural  Research 
Service  scientists  are  extracting  from 
tobacco  leaves  a  high  grade  protein  that 
has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  source  of 
food.  "Its  nutritional  value  is  com- 
parable to  milk  and  surpasses  that  of  soy- 
beans," according  to  a  recent  ARS  news 
release. 

The  protein,  called  fraction- 1 -protein, 
is  hazardous  when  smoked  despite  its 
high  nutritive  value  if  extracted  and 
eaten.  "When  you  bum  it,  it  gives  off 
products  like  cyanide  and  nitrogen  that 
are  not  good  for  you,"  said  Dr.  Tso. 
Unfortunately,  tobacco-chewers  do  not 
ingest  any  of  the  protein  either  because  it 
has  already  been  cured  out  of  chewing 
tobacco. 

To  get  the  protein,  the  researchers  load 
fresh  tobacco  leaves  and  a  little  liquid  in  a 
blender  and  turn  it  on  to  "puree."  What 
they  get  looks,  smells,  and  tastes  like  well- 
chewed  tobacco.  The  substance  is  further 
refined  by  spinning  it  at  high  speeds  in  a 
centrifuge,  which  causes  the  debris  to 
drop  to  the  bottom.  After  other 
purification    processes,     the    water    is 


removed,  leaving  a  white  crystaline 
deposit,  fraction- 1 -protein. 

Tasteless  and  odorless,  the  fraction- 1- 
protein  is  stable  and  easy  to  store.  It  exists 
in  all  green  plants,  but  only  from  tobacco 
of  all  the  major  crops  can  the  protein  be 
easily  crystalized  and  extracted. 

Because  normal  methods  of  curing 
tobacco  destroys  the  protein,  Dr.  Tso  and 
his  associates  have  been  working  to 
perfect  a  process  called  homogenized  leaf 
curing.  By  this  method,  the  protein  can  be 
extracted  and  the  remaining  substance 
still  used  in  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco. 

Dr.  Tso  estimates  that  at  current  yield 
rates  between  20  and  40  pounds  of 
protein  per  acre  could  be  obtained.  This 
could  result  in  750  million  pounds  of 
protein  per  year  ten  years  from  now,  and 
as  much  as  1 .2  billion  pounds  by  the  year 
2000 — enough  to  meet  the  minimum 
daily  requirements  of  33  to*  63  million 
people.  At  present  no  specific  plans  exist 
for  using  the  new  protein  supply,  but  it 
could  be  added  to  other  foods  or  served  as 
an  artficially  flavored  gelatin. 

Cigarette  Sales  Increase 

For  the  year  ending  next  June,  U.S. 
cigarette  output  is  expected  to  exceed  the 
record  high  688  billion  cigarettes 
produced  in  1975/76.  Domestic  use  and 
exports    also    are    increasing.    Despite 


Can  tobacco  conceivably  be  a  food  crop?  Yes, 
say  USDA  scientists,  but  it  must  be  processed 
in  a  way  entirely  different  from  the  flue- curing 


these  workers  are  preparing  for.  Tobacco 
leaves  contain  large  amounts  of  protein  that  is 
wasted  by  the  curing  methods  presently  in  use. 


numerous  no-smoking  laws,  persons  18 
and  older  apparently  will  smoke  about 
the  same  number  of  cigarettes  in  calendar 
1976  as  last  year's  206  packs  per  capita. 
Total  U.S.  cigarette  consumption  may  go 
up  by  2  j)ercent,  in  line  with  population 
growth.  Chewing  tobacco  output  con- 
tinues upward.  By  contrast,  the  outlook 
for  cigars,  snuff,  and  smoking  tobacco  is 
for  continuation  of  stable  or  declining 
trends. 

Rates  Revised 

According  to  GSA  regulations  effective 
October  3,  1976,  government  employees 
traveling  on  business  in  most  sections  of 
the  U.S.  are  entitled  to  a  per  diem 
allowance  of  actual  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $35.00.  The  high  exceptions  are 
the  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 
areas  at  $50.00  per  day.  The  Boston  area 
rates  $49.00;  Philadelphia,  $43.00; 
Chicago,  $43;  Newark,  $42;  San 
Francisco,  $41.00;  and  Los  Angeles,  $40. 
Personal  preference  use  of  a  privately- 
owned  automobile  in  lieu  of  a  common 
carrier  may  be  charged  at  15 '/2c  per  mile 
(not  to  exceed  cost  of  travel  by 
appropriate  common  carrier),  and  leave 
must  be  charged  for  excess  travel  time  by 
privately-owned  auto  over  that  of  public 
transportation.  Those  who  prefer  to  use  a 
privately-owned  motorcycle  may  collect 
lie  per  mile  for  government  travel,  a 
privately-owned  airplane,  24c  (after  they 
explain  why  such  transportation  is 
advantageous). 

$2  Billion  Public 
Works  Program 

A  $2  billion  public  works  program, 
possibly  affecting  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  rural  development  programs,  will 
start  shortly  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment. 

Title  1  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1976  authorized  $2 
billion  to  provide  jobs  in  high- 
unemployment  areas  through  prompt 
construction  and/ or  renovation  of  public 
facilities.  Among  eligible  units  are 
municipal  offices,  courthouses,  schools, 
libraries,  water  and  sewer  lines,  streets 
and  roads,  and  recreation,  health  and 
education  facilities. 

Project  priority  will  go  to  areas  with 
unemployment  above  the  U.S.  rate.  A  3- 
month  national  unemployment  rate  of 
6.5  percent  or  more  triggers  the  program. 
AppUcation  forms  are  available  from 
regional  offices  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

USDA  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Com- 
munication, Rm.  510-A,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250,  for  distribution  to  employees  only  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Retirees  who  request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
USDA. 
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COMMENT 

Every  Day  Is  Thanksgiving  Day 
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In  cherry  blossom  lime,  the  view  is  breathtaking 


A  window  in  your  USDA  newsletter 
office  frames  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. During  hours  when  the  Monu- 
ment is  open  to  the  public,  its  flag- 
encircled  base  is  almost  never  without 
visitors.  From  this  distance,  they  all 
appear  to  be  child-size  figures,  colorfully 
dressed.  The  flags  snap  smartly  in  the 
breeze.  On  blue-sky  days  wisps  of  white 
cumulus  float  behind  the  Monument. 
Often  kites  dance  in  the  sky  around  it. 

This  is  the  full  view  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  from  base  to  peak,  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  amateur  photographers 
fail  to  get.  In  cherry  blossom  time,  the 
view  is  breathtaking.  On  any  day  it  is  a 
colorful  and  heartening  sight.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  eye — and  so  much  more. 

The  great  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C. 
stretches  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to 
the  Capitol.  The  Administration  Build- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
about  midway  between  them.  To  our  left, 
the  Washington  Monument;  to  our  right, 
the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  the  "castle"  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Hirsh- 
hom  Museum,  and  the  new  and  wonder- 
ful National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 


A  pretty  classy  neighborhood,  wouldn't 
you  say?  Yes,  pretty  classy — and  without 
indulging  in  chauvinism,  one  could  say 
more:  The  view  from  our  window  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  worid. 

Most  ofthe  time  we  take  it  for  granted,  of 
course.  Most  of  the  time  it  is  easier  to  be 
aware  ofthe  mudholes  and  snarled  traffic 
around  the  place.  Construction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Station  ofthe  Metro  makes 
an  awful  mess.  Walk  around  with  your 
head  high  and  you  may  find  yourself 
ankle-deep  in  mud  or  splashed  by  a 
passing  car. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of — or  because  of — mud 
and  peril,  it  is  a  great,  wide,  wonderful 
world  we  live  in.  Once  in  awhile  we  feel  it 
strongly.  According  to  many  reports,  the 
Bicentennial  Fourth  of  July  1976  was 
generally  such  a  time  across  the  nation,  a 
day  when  feelings  of  pride,  well-being, 
and  good  will  abounded.  Glancing  up  at 
the  beauty  outside  our  window  this  sunny 
morning,  we  felt  we  would  like  to 
preserve  a  little  of  cherry  blossom  time 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  grey  days 
of  November,.  £ver>'  day  is  Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Working  With  Insects-Dead  and  Alive 


Although  essential  to  a  sucessful 
agriculture,  the  study  of  insects  is  not  one 
that  appeals  to  many  people.  For  most, 
insects  are  creatures  to  be  avoided  if 
possible  and  exterminated  when 
necessary.  In  general,  bugs  have  a  bad 
name. 

It  is  not  altogether  deserved,  according  to 
USDA  entomologists  who  find  their 
study  fascinating.  No  one  yet  knows  how 
many  species  exist,  much  less  their 
potential  for  good  or  ill.  Some  insects  are 
beneficial  to  humankind,  if  only  for  their 
predatory  control  ofothers  which  destroy 
crops. 

Not  many  people  visit  Washington,  D.C. 
intent  upon  seeing  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Insects,  but  Agricultural  Research 
Service  Administrator  T.  W.  Edminster 
feels  they  are  missing  a  good  thing.  "The 
whole  family  would  enjoy  it,"  he  insists. 

The  insect  collection,  housed  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  contains  about  22 
million  specimens  representing  approxi- 
mately 400,000  species.  They  are 
appropriately  dead  and  properly 
preserved.  Before  1881,  the  beginning  of 
the  collection  was  housed  for  a  time  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  building.  It 
was  officially  transferred  to  the  Museum 
that  year,  along  with  the  private  collec- 
tion of  USDA  entomologist  C.  V.  Riley. 
From  that  beginning,  the  USDA  and  the 
Museum  have  had  the  common  objective 
of  developing  the  national  collection  for 
study  and  reference. 

The  National  Collection  of  Insects  is 
among  the  study  tools  of  an  organization 
with  the  ponderous  title:  The  Insect 
Identification  and  Beneficial  Insect 
Introduction  Institute.  Twenty-eight 
ARS  research  entomologists  work  in  its 
laboratories;  the  Smithsonian  employs  1 2 
insect  curators.  Combined,  this  small 
staff  is  the  second  largest  in  the  world 
conducting  identification  and  classifi- 
cation of  insects.  The  largest  staff  is  that 
of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Common- 
wealth Institute  of  Entomology  in 
London. 


Services  of  the  combined  USDA- 
Smithsonian  scientific  staff  are  in  great 
demand.  They  identify  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  insects  annually  for  many 
Federal  agencies.   State   organizations, 
and  university  researchers  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.    Determining   the   complicated 
interrelationships   of  destructive  insect 
pests  and  their  natural  enemies  is  a 
difficult  job — impossible  without  proper 
identification  and  intensive  study. 


To  control  some  of  the  destructive 
insects,  other  insects  have  to  be  increased. 
"In  highly  developed  agricuUure,  depend- 
able methods  of  insect  control  are 
essential,"  said  Dr.  Richard  L.  Ridgway, 
USDA  scientist  for  cotton  and  tobacco 
insects.  "A  farmer  cannot  effectively 
manage  today's  intensified  agricultural 
operation  in  the  U  .S.  unless  he  has  highly 
dependable  tools.  For  naturally 
occurring  beneficial  insects  to  provide  the 
levels  of  pest  control  that  modem  agri- 
culture demands,  they  often  need  to  be 
supplemented." 

One  approach  to  insure  adequate 
numbers  of  beneficial  insects  is  to  mass 
rear  and  release  them.  Some  20  different 
beneficial  insects  for  use  in  biological  pest 
control  are  available  commercially  from 
about  25  firms.  The  major  task  ahead  for 
research  is  to  develop  less  expensive 
methods  to  breed  and  distribute  parasites 
and  predators. 

Live  insects,  as  well  as  those  preserved  in 
coUecUons,  are  among  the  main  attrac- 
tions in  scientific  activities  from  junior 
high  exhibits  to  complex  laboratory 
experiments.  The  demand  for  these 
creatures  in  their  natural  state  has 
prompted  both  amateur  and  professional 
entomologists  to  extend  their  searches 
across  state  lines,  and  even  into  foreign 
countries.  What  these  collectors  carry, 
mail,  or  have  shipped  home  is  of  concern 
to  USDA's  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  This  agency  has  the 


job  of  keeping  harmful  insects  out  of  this 
country. 

APHIS  supervision  covers  insects  needed 
for  insects  zoos.  Such  a  specialized 
facility  opened  recently  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institufion's  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  It  will  serve  as  a  per- 
manent home  for  a  variety  of  live  exotic 
and  domestic  insects  on  display  in 
specially-built  replicas  of  their  natural 
habitats. 

One  challenge  the  new  Smithsonian 
insect  zoo  faces  is  keeping  the  display  of 
insects  alive  during  the  cold  winter 
months.  To  replenish  short-lived  stocks 
without  further  expediUons  to  their 
native  haunts,  the  zoo  has  a  well- 
equipped  insect  hatchery  located  behind 
the  main  exhibit.  It  has  been  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  the  newborn, 
with  all  crevices  in  windows,  doors, 
electrical  outlets  and  drains  tightly  sealed 
against  their  escape. 

The  problem  of  keeping  insects  alive  and 
well  and  strictly  confined  have  prevented 
insect  zoos  in  the  U.S.  from  having  the 
same  popularity  they  have  in  some 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  Japan. 
However,  insect  zoos,  which  will  delight 
some  if  not  all  members  of  a  family,  are 
slowly  catching  on  in  this  country. 
Another  facility,  located  in  the  Cincinnati 
zoo,  is  scheduled  to  open  next  spring  with 
more  than  40  types  of  insects  in  residence. 


A  parasite  that  appears  to  outwit  the  fire  ant  and  help  keep  it  under  control  has  been  found  in 
some  areas  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  It  is  another  ant — one  that  lives  in  fire  ant  mounds  and 
tricks  its  host  into  feeding  it  and  rearing  its  young.  As  an  initial  step  in  occupying  afire  ant  mound, 
parasite  queens  (the  smaller  ants)  capture  and  hold  the  fire  ant  queen  prisoner  in  her  own  mound. 
The  parasite  queens — it  may  take  as  many  as  five — entwine  their  mandibles  around  the  queen's 
neck  and  their  legs  around  her  body. 


PEOPLE 

USDA  Designers 
Rank  With  Best 

Eight  USDA  designers  were  honored  this 
year  by  having  their  work  selected  for  an 
exhibition  and  recently  published  in  a 
handsome  portfolio,  The  Design 
Response,  by  the  Federal  Design 
Council.  The  eight:  George  Baka, 
William  Bruner,  Marcia  Eddins,  Gary 
Jacquemin,  Kris  Jorgensen,  Janice 
Proctor,  Robert  Sandusky,  and  Daxid 
Sutton,  of  the  nearly  1,000  entries,  143 
items  were  given  a  place  in  the  show  as 
representing  the  best  standards  of  the 
designer's  art. 

The  Federal  Design  Council  is  a 
professional  group  of  designers  and 
design  administrators  committed  to 
excellence  in  Federal  design.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office  cooperated 
in  preparing  the  exhibit  and  publication. 
The  judges,  all  distinguished  artists 
unaffiliated  with  the  government,  were 
George  Nelson,  Karl  Fink,  Richard  Hess, 
and  Tom  Coleman. 

The  range  of  designs  commissioned  by 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government  is 
wide  and  extremely  varied.  Maps, 
stamps,  money,  certificates,  posters, 
publications,  buildings,  monument, 
interiors,  national  parks,  and  the 
ubiquitous  "form-to-be-filled-out"  are 
among  the  government's  visual  com- 
munications with  the  people. 

Visitors  to  the  Grand  Canyon  will  see 
Will  Bruner's  Forest  Service  design 
selected  for  the  exhibition.  It  required 
developing  an  identification  system  for  a 
multi-route  bus  system,  signs  to  provide 
information  in  EngUsh  and  Japanese  that 
would  not  compete  with  the  environ- 
ment, and  large,  light-weight,  and 
inexpensive  benches. 

An  entirely  different  kind  of  challenge 
faced  David  Sutton  and  Kris  Jorgensen: 
To  design  a  symbol  representing  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  and  a  graphic 
system  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of  title 
and  subtitles  of  publications.  Three  of 
George  Baka's  designs  for  agricultural 
exhibits  were  selected,  along  with  Marcia 
Eddins'  and  Janice  Proctor's  "Labels  for 
Foods  Donated  to  Families"  and  Marcia 
Eddins'  poster,  "Nutrients  and  Foods  for 
Health." 

Mack  R.  Rowe,  president  of  the  Design 
Council,  remarks  in  the  preface  of  the 
portfolio,  "The  wealth  of  good  work 
going  on  should  have  more  of  an 
influence  on  us  all.  .  .The  stimulating 
influence  of  new  ideas  cannot  help  but 
have  a  growth  impact  on  our  day- 
to-day  work." 


Knebel  Becomes 

Acting  Secretary 

John  A.  Knebel  (pronounced  Ka-NEE- 
ble)  became  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture upon  the  resignation  of  Earl  L.  Butz 
on  October  4.  Acting  Secretary  Knebel  is 
a  native  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  which  he  still 
calls  home.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1959  and  served  in  the  Air  Force  until 
January  1963.  Upon  receiving  his  Juris 
Doctor  degree  from  American  Univer- 
sity in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1965,  he 
practiced  law  in  Washington  until  his 
appointment  as  assistant  counsel  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  He 
became  Acting  Secretary  on  his  40th 
birthday. 

Jeffers  Named  Assistant 

Clinton  E.  Jeffers,  former  commissioner 
of  agriculture  for  Colorado,  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  secretary  for 
intergovernmental  affairs.  The  Office  of 
intergovernmental  Affairs  works  with 
state  departments  of  agriculture  and 
coordinates  USDA  participation  in 
emergency  preparedness,  disaster 
programs.  Federal  Regional  Councils, 
and  other  intergovernmental  functions. 

New  CSRS  Administrator 

New  administrator  of  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  is  Dr.  Richard 
Aldrich,  who  leaves  his  post  as  Associate 
Dean  for  Research,  University  of 
Missouri,  to  accept  the  position.  A 
graduate  of  Michigan  State  College,  he 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  agronomy  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  1950.  From  1950  to 
1957,  he  was  a  USDA  coordinator  of 
weed  research  in  the  12  northeastern 
states. 

Wait  John  To  OPEDA 

Walt  John,  who  retired  from  USDA  in 
December  1973,  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  for  the  Organization  of 
Professional  Employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (OPEDA).  He  will 
start  his  new  duties  November  1.  John 
was  recently  acting  editor  of  the  USDA 
newsletter. 

INYO  NF  Has  New  Chief 

Robert  L.  Rice  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho, 
has  been  named  supervisor  of  the  1.8 
million  acre  Inyo  National  Forest  in 
California.  A  native  of  Columbus, 
Wisconsin,  Rice  holds  a  forestry  degree 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  has 
been  with  the  Forest  Service  for  18  years. 

Retirees  Win  High  Honor 

Dr.  Sterling  B.  Hendricks  and  Dr.  Orville 
A.  Vogel,  both  retirees  from  ARS, 
received  the  National  Medal  of  Science 
October  18.  The  award  is  the  nation's 
highest  recognition  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  science  and  engineering. 
More  than  600  nominations  were 
received  for  the  medal  this  year. 


4-H  Program 

Aids  Delinquents 

Fifteen-year-old  Robert  had  seen  Jon  get 
a  quarter  from  one  counselor  for  being 
the  first  to  catch  a  fish.  He  had  seen 
several  of  the  others  hold  up  their  catches. 
Suddenly,  it  was  his  turn  and  he  reeled  in 
a  trout.  It  wasn't  a  big  fish,  but  it  was 
acceptable  and  his  pride  was  obvious. 

"This  is  the  first  fish  I've  ever  caught,"  he 
shouted,  beaming  as  he  held  the  wiggling 
trout  in  his  gloved  hand. 

Later,  Robert's  pride  at  catching  his  first 
fish  would  be  replaced  by  cool  non- 
chalance as  he  caught  more.  Besides,  it 
was  part  of  the  unspoken  code  not  to  act 
pleased  too  long.  He  had  to  act  "cool" 
and  "tough"  to  keep  his  place  in  the 
group. 

Robert  was  one  of  several  boys  who 
earned  their  way  on  the  camping  trip  by 
getting  in  trouble  with  the  law.  The  trip  is 
part  of  the  4-H  Juvenile  Justice  Program 
conducted  by  Utah  State  University 
Extension.  Funded  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  program  is  a  trial 
alternative  to  traditional  forms  of 
juvenile  punishment. 

While  detention  looms  as  a  real 
possibility  for  some  of  the  youngsters, 
most  are  first  offenders  who  would  not  be 
jailed.  Many  have  simply  been  caught  in 
youthful  pranks.  Others  have  been 
arrested  for  assault,  burglary,  car  theft 
and  other  serious  offenses. 

On  any  of  the  camping  trips,  successful 
fishing  keeps  everyone  occupied.  But 
when  they  aren't  busy  or  excited  about 
something,  the  boys'  conversation  and 
actions  take  on  a  definite  "who's 
toughest"  tone.  They  talk  very  freely 
about  the  activity  for  which  they  have 
been  arrested.  There  is  no  bragging;  it's 
just  very  matter-of-fact. 

One  of  the  adult  counselors  who  goes  on 
the  camping  trips  said,  "When  they're 
together  each  one  puts  up  this  toughness 
barrier,  but  on  an  individual  basis  they 
talk  about  their  problems  and  worries 
very  freely.  They  have  fears  and 
insecurities  like  we  all  do,  and  hke  all  of 
us — they  are  sometimes  reluctant  to 
express  them." 

The  one-upmanship  among  the  boys  sub- 
sides toward  the  end  of  each  camping 
trip.  After  roughing  it  for  a  few  days, 
catching  fish,  hiking,  and  just  surviving, 
they  have  proved  to  themselves  and  each 
other  how  really  tough  they  are.  The 
experience,  while  short,  takes  them  out  of 
their  current  routine.  It  also  provides 
enough  positive  impact  to  give  most  of 
the  boys  something  to  cling  to  when  they 
return  home.  Two  4-H  professionals 
maintain  a  weekly  contact  with  the  boys 
and  their  parents. 
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USDA  Women  Workers 
Show  Little  Gain 


In  a  special  memorandum  to  all  Depart- 
ment agency  heads.  Secretary  John  A. 
Knebel  stated  USDA  has  made  "very 
little  gain"  in  improving  the  status  of 
women  employees  during  the  past  18 
months. 

"The  percent  of  women  employees  in 
all  General  Schedule  grades  increased 
only  slightly  from  24.03  percent  in 
December  1974  to  24.66  percent  in  June 
1976.  However,  as  of  October  31,  1975, 
women  comprised  42. 1  percent  of  all 
General  Schedule  employees  govern- 
ment-wide. During  the  18-month  period 
we  increased  the  percent  of  women  in 
grades  GS-7  through  12  from  9.88 
percent  to  11.01  percent.  As  of 
October  31,  1975,  women  government- 
wide  in  these  grades  held  25.8  percent  of 
the  jobs,"  Secretary  Knebel  said. 

"We  have  made  the  least  progress  at  the 
GS-13  and  above  level,  moving  only  from 
3.33  percent  to  3.36  percent  in  the  18- 
month  period.  Government-wide,  as  of 
October  31,  1975,  women  held  5.1 
percent  of  these  positions.  USDA  ranks 
in  36th  place  among  5 1  listed  agencies.  In 
USDA  the  average  grade  of  men  is  GS- 
9.73.  The  average  grade  of  women  is  GS- 
5.82." 

While  the  Department's  paper-thin 
increase  in  the  employment  of  women  is 
self-evident,  1.1  million  women  over  16 
have  entered  the  job  market  in  the  last  6 
months.  Since  last  spring  the  number  of 
women  who  work  or  want  to  work  has 
increased  a  full  percentage  point — to  48 
percent. 

Secretary  Knebel  noted  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972  prohibits  sex  discrimination  along 
with  other  forms  of  discrimination  in 
employment  by  the  Federal  government. 
"We  cannot  condone  a  'business  as  usual' 
attitude  in  this  matter,"  he  said.  "We  must 
clearly  demonstrate  our  recognition  of 
the  equality  of  women  by  making  greater 
use  of  their  skills  and  knowledge  at  all 
position  levels." 


New  Attache  To  Spain 

George  J.  Dietz  has  been  appointed  agri- 
cultural attache  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Madrid,  Spain.  He  succeeds 
Clarence  Miller,  who  recently  retired 
from  the  Department. 


Some  well-known  chauvinists  who  rank 
high  among  the  Department's  concerns. 


Grad  School  Lists 

Winter  Courses 

Hundreds  of  daytime,  evening,  and 
correspondence  courses  are  hsted  in 
USDA's  Graduate  School  "Winter 
Schedule  of  Classes."  Copies  are  avail- 
able in  Room  1031,  South  Agriculture 
Building,  phone,  447-4419. 

The  extensive  curriculum  of 
moderately  priced  courses  covers  such 
career-related  subjects  as  editing,  com- 
puter sciences,  graphic  arts,  accounting, 
management,  secretarial  skills,  library 
techniques,  statistics  and  personnel 
administration.  Those  interested  can 
work  toward  a  Certificate  of  AccompUsh- 
ment  in  these  fields. 

The  winter  schedule  includes  a  number 
of  new  courses,  such  as  CaUigraphy, 
Paralegalism,  Debugging  System, 
Pattern  Making,  and  Drugs  and  Society. 
Two  new  courses  will  be  offered  through 
a  Washington,  D.C.,  newspaper.  They 
are  "Oceans:  The  Continuing  Frontier" 
and  "Moral  Choices  in  Contemporary 
Society."  Details  are  in  the  schedule. 

There  is  also  a  wide  variety  of  hobby 
courses — Interior  Design,  Vegetable 
Gardening,  Plants  in  the  Home, 
Genealogy,  Leaded  Stained  Glass, 
Photography,       House       Renovation, 


Antique   Furniture,   Oil   Painting,   and 
Pottery. 

Mail  registration  concludes 
December  17.  In-person  registration  will 
be  held  January  3-8  in  the  USDA  Patio, 
14th  &  Independence  Ave.,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 


Former  Cabinet  Officers 

Discuss  Their  Jobs 

"The  Role  of  the  President's  Cabinet: 
Issues  and  Answers"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
57-minute  color  video-cassette  produced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Training,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Featured  are  Dean 
Rusk,  former  Secretary  of  State,  former 
Secretaries  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen  and  Arthur 
Flemming,  former  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Robert 
Weaver,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  White  House  staff  member,  Averill 
Harriman,  former  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  NASA,  James  Webb 
and  Bradley  Patterson,  Jr.,  a  long  time 
White  House  staff  member.  Copies  of  the 
video-cassette  can  be  purchased  from 
National  Audiovisual  Center,  Order 
Section,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  DC  20209. 


CORRECTION 

It  always  pays  to  read  these  pages  care- 
fully but  rarely  so  much  as  the  $10  a 
reader  received  for  a  single  sentence  he 
found  in  the  September  15  issue  of 
'USDA'  and  sold  as  a  Gobbledygook 
item  to  the  Washington,  D.C.  Star.  The 
sentence,  which  was  the  Star's 
Gobbledygook  for  October  31: 
"Veterinary  biologists  are  licensed  by 
APHIS  only  after  tests  have  shown  them 
to  be  pure,  safe,  potent,  and  effective— as 
required  by  law." 

Well,  okay,  that's  a  mistake.  The  word 
"biologists"  should  be  "biologies."  But  is 
it  a  good  example  of  gobbledygook?  We 
doubt  it.  Gobbledygook,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  wordy,  muddled  language,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  unclear  if  not  totally 
incomprehensible.  The  sentence,  though 
in  error,  is  not  without  meaning.  In  proof 
we  have  letters  from  two  who  claim  to  be 
"veterinary  biologists"  volunteering  to  be 
tested  for  licensing  by  the  proper,  if  any, 
authorities. 


Ag  Econ  Heads  Meet 

The  past,  present,  and  future  roles  of 
economists  in  agriculture  were  the  chief 
discussion  topics  as  former  USDA 
economic  research  officials  attended  the 
BAE-ERS  alumi  gathering  in  the 
Jefferson  Auditorium  on  September  24, 
BAE,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  is  a  forerunner  agency  of  the 
Economic  Research  Service  (ERS). 

Guest  panelists  at  the  reunion  were  O.  V. 
Wells,   BAE  chief  from  1946-1953; 
Willard  W  Cochrane,  USDA  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Director,  1961-64; 
Nathan  Koffsky.  ERS  Administrator, 
1961-65  and  Agricultural  Economics 
Director,  1965-66;  John  Schnittker.  Agri- 
cultural Economics  Director,  1964-65 
and  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
1965-69;  M.L.  Upchurch,  ERS  Admin- 
istrator, 1965-71;  and  Walter  Wilcox, 
Agricultural  Economics  Director,  1967- 
69.  Current  Director  of  Agriculture 
Economics  Don  Paarlberg  served  as 
moderator  for  the  panel  discussion. 

This  event,  sponsored  by  the  ERS 

Bicentennial  Year  Lecture  Series  Com- 
mittee, was  part  of  an  ERS  effort  this  year 
to  give  younger  USDA  economists  the 
opportunity  to  hear  and  meet  some  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  agricultural 
economists.  Other  speakers  so  far  this 
year  have  been  Theodore  W.  Schultz, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 
Chicago;  Irma  Adelman,  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Maryland; 
Charles  E.  Bishop,  President,  University 
of  Arkansas;  Karl  A.  Fox,  Professor  of 
Economics.  Iowa  State  University; 
George  E.  Brandow,  Professor  of 
Economics,  Penn  State  University; 
D.  Gale  Johnson,  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Provost,  University  of 
Chicago;  and  Maurice  Kelso,  former 
Professor  of  Economics.  University  of 
Arizona. 

Tne  final  lecture  of  the  Bicentennial 
Series  will  take  place  on  December  1  at 
10  a.m.  in  the  Jefferson  Auditorium  with 
guest  speaker  Professor  Earl  Heady, 
Iowa  State  University. 


SCSA  plans  Land 
Use  Symposium 

The  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America  will  sponsor  a  national  meeting 
on  the  theme  "Land  Use:  Tough  Choices 
in  Today's  World,"  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
March  21-24,  1977.  Co-sponsors  include 
the  National  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts,  National  Association 
of  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Urban 
Land  Institute,  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  and  the  Council  of  State 
Planning  Agencies.  Nationally 
prominent  speakers  will  be  featured. 


COMMENT 

Regulations:  A  Time  for  Choice 

Fifty-six  years  ago,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment began  a  great  experiment  in 
regulating  a  part  of  the  diet  of  many 
Americans.  The  18th  Amendment  to  our 
Constitution,  a  magnificient  attempt  to 
curb  the  thirst  of  millions  of  people  for 
alcoholic  beverages,  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 


Outlawing  booze  was  the  result  of  years 
of  work  by  dozens  of  high-minded  special 
interest  groups.  But  there  was  one 
problem  with  this  noble  experiment,  as  it 
was  called.  It  didn't  work.  For  no  sooner 
had  liquor  been  banned  than  much  of  the 
country  seemed  to  regret  it. 

Bootleggers,  moonshiners,  and  speak- 
easies flourished.  One's  skill  as  do-it-your 
distiller  became  a  matter  of  social  status. 
Responding  to  public  demand,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  continued  to 
distribute  publication  which  told  how  to 
make  liquor  from  pumpkins,  parsnips, 
and  walnut-tree  chips. 

In  1933,  national  prohibition  was 
abandoned  and  the  1 8th  Amendment  was 
repealed.    Whether  you  were  a  "wet"  or  a 
"dry,"  those  years  taught  one  thing:  The 
Federal  government  is  not  always 
successful  at  using  regulations  to  solve 
problems. 

Last  year,  it  took  45.000  pages  of  small 
print  just  to  list  the  new  Federal  rules  and 
regulations.  On  top  of  this,  there  are 
thousands  of  state,  county,  and  local 
regulations — often  overlapping,  and 
sometimes  contradictory. 


The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Mike 
Mansfield,  recently  got  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue  as  he  reflected  on  34  years  of  work 
on  Capital  Hill: 

"We  (the  Congress)  tend  to  think  that  the 
answer  to  a  difficulty  is  to  pass  another 
law.  What  we  don't  seem  to  recognize  is 
that  when  we've  passed  a  law,  there's 
usually  a  concomitant  that  goes  with  it, 
and  that  is  money." 

How  right  he  is!  The  chain  reaction  in 
which  new  regulations  generate  more 
government — and  spending — is  an  issue 
which  transcends  partisan  politics.  The 
fact  is,  the  twin  sisters — government 
regulations  and  government 
spending — are  smothering  all  of  us. 

Some  have  estimated  it  costs  the  govern- 
ment at  least  $2.8  billion  to  administer  its 
regulations.   That's  just  the  beginning. 
The  major  cost  to  consumers  comes  when 
industry  passes  along  substantially 
reduced  productivity  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices.  Estimates  show  that 
business  is  forced  to  spend  44  million  man 
hours  a  year  filling  out  forms  to  show 
compliance  with  regulations. 

As  our  population  grows,  there  will 
inevitably  be  more  regulations.  That's  the 
real  world.  But,  in  all  cases,  we  must 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  apply 
common  sense  to  regulatory  programs. 
For  every  benefit,  there's  a  cost.  The 
botton  line  on  regulation  is  not  a  simple 
answer.  We  must  balance  regulation  with 
education,  cost  with  benefits,  safety  with 
reason — and  common  sense. 

Abridged  from  remarks  by  Richard  L. 
Feltner,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mar- 
keting and  Consumer  Services,  before  the 
National  Agri-Marketing  Association, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Why  Does  A  Good-Looking  Man  Want  To  Work? 


You  know  you're  a  man  if  in  a  job  inter- 
view you  have  never  been  asked: 

— Do  you  expect  to  marry? 

— Do  you  have  children? 

— Do  you  expect  to  have  children? 

— How  will  your  young  children  be 
cared  for  while  you  work? 

—What  will  you  do  if  there  is  a  sick- 
ness at  home? 

—Can  you  type?  How  fast? 

—Why  does  a  good-looking  person 
like  you  want  to  work?  i< 

— Are  you  really  serious  about  want 
ing  a  career? 

— How  does  your  spouse  feel  about 
your  working? 

Most  women  job  applicants  have  been 
asked  some  of  these  questions  at  one  time 
or  another.  Such  questions  are 


discriminatory  unless  both  men  and 
women  are  asked  and  their  answers  acted 
upon  the  same  way.  Young  men,  prepare 
to  answer! 
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But  Hasn't  Baby  Come  a  Long, Long  Way? 


Without  dwelling  upon  the  power  and 
dominance  of  a  Cleopatra  or  a  Helen  of 
Troy  or  other  liberated  women  in  ancient 
history,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  status  of 
women  has  greatly  improved  since  the 
days  of  American  pioneers.  For  a  start, 
when  it  took  at  least  one  farmer  to 
produce  enough  food  for  two  families, 
half  of  all  married  women  were  farmers' 
wives  and  their  lot  was  not  easy.  Single 
daughters  living  at  home  of  course  shared 
in  the  labor  of  household  chores  and  had 
rights  almost  equal  to  that  of  sons  to  toil 
in  the  fields. 

But  did  young  men  and  women  have 
equal  status  as  a  general  rule?  Of  course 
not.  In  colonial  days,  a  female's  primary 
domain  was  the  farm  kitchen,  and  it  was 
not  a  glamorous  place.  It  was  in  fact  a 
place  for  slave  labor  but  where  there  were 
no  slaves,  "free"  women  served  quite  as 
well. 

Part  of  the  research  for  this  article  was 
provided  by  the  Sperry-New  Holland 
Company  as  Bicentennial  boilerplate 
referring  to  the  eighteenth  century  in 
America,  but  the  work  of  women  in  the 
kitchen  had  not  improved  much  in  the 
early  twentieth  century,  as  the  photo 
illustrations  show.  Some  farm  wives 
made  soap  in  their  kitchens  on  wood- 
burning  stoves  as  late  as  1933. 

The  Colonial  farm  wife's  stove  was  an 
open  fireplace,  and  meal  preparation 
could  be  both  an  arduous  and  smokey 
chore.  One  observer  of  the  day  reported, 
"This  was  a  hard  way  to  cook.  Women 
would  nearly  break  their  backs  lifting 
these  heavy  kettles  on  and  off,  burn  their 
faces,  smoke  their  eyes,  singe  their  hair, 
bhster  their  hands  and  scorch  their 
clothes." 

Another  pioneer  recalled  his  days  on  the 
frontier  in  the  late  1700's:  "Matches  were 
not  in  use,  hence  fires  were  covered  with 
ashes  at  night  so  as  to  preserve  some  live 
coals  in  the  morning.  Rich  people  had  a 
little  pair  of  bellows  to  blow  these  live 
coals  into  a  blaze  but  poor  people  had  to 
do  the  best  they  could  with  their  mouths. 
After  having  nearly  smoked  out  my  eyes 
trying  to  blow  coals  into  life,  I  have  had  to 
give  it  up  and  go  to  a  neighbor  to  borrow 
a  shovel  of  fire." 

The  most  important  utensil  for  fireplace 
cooking  was,  naturally,  the  dinner  pot,  a 
stewing  kettle  which  held  five  to  ten 
gallons  and  weighed  20  or  more  pounds. 
Into  this  went  meat  and  vegetables  for  the 
hearty  stews  that  sustained  the  frontier 
men.  Conquering  a  new  land  was  hard 
work.  The  quantity  of  food  was  much 
more  important  to  them  than  what  they 
ate  or  how  they  ate  it. 


These  young  women  achieved  equal  rights  in  ihe  agriculture  department  back  in  1905. 
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This  is  the  way  they  ironed  their  clothes  in  a   Vermont  farm  house  kitchen  in  1919. 


Meats  might  also  be  fried  on  the  coals  in  a 
spider  or  skillet,  or  roasted  on  a  spit 
before  the  fire,  with  a  pan  for  drippings 
beneath.  One  way  many  colonials  roasted 
fowl  or  joints  of  meat  was  to  suspend 
them  in  front  of  the  fireplace  with  a  cord 
tied  to  a  rafter.  The  meat  had  to  be  turned 
frequently,  usually  by  hand. 
Advertisements  for  a  mechanical  turner 
appeared  in  Benjamin  Franklin's 
"Pennsylvania  Gazette"  in  1740. 

One  Colonial  farmer  described  the 
kitchen  utensils  thus:  "The  crane  had  a  set 
of  rods  with  hooks  on  each  end, 
graduated  in  length  so  as  to  hang  the 
kettle  at  the  proper  height  from  the  fire. 
In  addition  to  kettles  we  had  the  long- 
handled  frying-pan.  the  three-legged 
short-handled  spider  and  the  griddle  for 
buckwheat  cakes.  Then  there  was  the 
bake-kettle  or  oven,  with  legs  and  a 
closely  fitted  cover.  In  this  was  baked  the 
pone  (cornpone)  for  the  family.  I  can  say 
truthfully  that  pone  was  not  used  more 
than  thirty  days  a  month." 

Corn  in  all  its  splendid  variety  was  a 
staple  of  the  colonial  diet,  and  the 
methods  for  preserving  it  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  methods  of  cooking  it. 
Settlers  who  were  remote  from  gristmills 
had  two  methods  of  grinding  corn.  One 
was  grinding  it  with  a  hand  mill,  the  other 
was  with  a  mortar  and  pestle.  The  mortar 
of  the  first  settlers,  like  that  of  the 
Indians,  was  a  large  block  of  wood  with  a 
burnt  out  hole  a  foot  or  more  deep.  The 
pestle  was  a  long,  rounded  stone  weighing 
10  or  12  pounds,  or  a  long,  rounded  block 
of  wood. 

Table  utensils  were  as  unglorified  as  the 
tools  that  were  used  to  prepare  the  food. 
They  were  mostly  of  wood  and 
homemade,  with  the  most  common  being 
a  trencher,  a  kind  of  plate.  Pewter,  silver, 
glassware  and  crockery  were  almost 
unknown  in  the  early  colonies,  and  those 
pieces  that  did  exist  were  used  only  on 
very  special  occasions. 

There  were  almost  no  forks  on  the 
colonial  farm  table,  but  there  were 
spoons.  Knives  were  used  not  only  to  cut 
meat,  but  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth. 

Endless  hard  work  and  primitive  kitchen 
equipment  are  not  in  themselves  evidence 
of  the  low  status  of  women  in  colonial 
times.  Men  also  worked  hard  and 
thought  nothing  of  eating  without  forks. 
In  countless  individual  marriages,  the 
husband  no  doubt  loved  and  honored  his 
wife.  But  the  record  shows  that  the  hard- 
working, childbearing  wife  often  did  not 
live  very  long.  Most  colonial  women  had 
no  place  to  go  but  up. 

At  least  one  physician  of  that  day  was 
prompted  to  write  rather  pointedly  on  the 


hardships  of  farmers'  wives.  Here's  some 
advice  he  gave  back  then: 

"Few  things  will  bring  a  more  certain  and 
happy  reward  to  a  farmer  than  for  him  to 
remember  his  wife  is  a  social  being;  that 
she  is  not  a  machine,  and  therefore  needs 
rest,  and  recreation,  and  change. 

"No  farmer  will  lose  in  the  long  run, 
either  in  money,  health,  or  domestic 
comfort,  enjoyment  and  downright 
happiness,  by  allotting  an  occasional 
afternoon,  from  mid-day  until  bedtime, 
to  visiting  purposes. 

"Let  him  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness 
and  heartiness,  leave  his  work,  dress 
himself  up,  and  take  his  wife  to  some 
pleasant  neighbor's,  friend's,  or 
kinsman's  house,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  relaxation  from  the  cares  and  toils  of 
home,  and  for  the  interchange  of  friendly 
feelings  and  sentiments. 

"All  of  these,  in  turn,  tend  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  to  nourish  the  affeaions,  and  to 
promote  the  breadth  of  view  in  relation  to 
men  and  things  which  elevates,  and 
expands,  and  ennobles,  and  without 
which  the  whole  nature  becomes  so 
narrow,  so  contracted,  so  barren  and 
uninteresting,  that  both  man  and  woman 
become  but  a  shadow  of  what  they  ought 
to  be." 

Although  the  good  doctor's  last  sentence 
is  a  rather  difficult  one,  it  still  suggests 
what  women's  liberation — human 
liberation — is  all  about.  Unless  men  and 
women  have  equal  rights,  "the  whole 
nature  becomes  so  narrow,  so  contracted, 
so  barren  and  uninteresting,  that  both 
man  and  woman  become  but  a  shadow  of 
what  they  ought  to  be." 


New  Employee 
Orientation  Program 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  com- 
pleted a  5-tape  orientation  program 
called  "Working  for  the  United  States." 
The  purpose  of  the  tapes  is  to  enable 
agencies  to  conduct  employee  orientation 
more  uniformly  and  effectively. 

The  title  and  running  times  of  the  tapes 
(also  available  in  16mm  film  format)  are: 
"Working  for  the  United  States"  (25 
minutes);  "You  and  the  Merit  System" 
(15:29);  "The  Road  Ahead"  (covers 
performance  evaluation,  career  develop- 
ment, etc.)  (16:29);  "Your  Rights  and 
Responsibilities"  (17:03);  and  "Benefits 
You  Earn"  (16:36). 

For  further  information  get  in  touch 
with  the  CSC  Bureau  of  Training, 
Washington,  D.C.  20415;  phone,  (202) 
632-7630. 

Tearful  Onions 

The  prices  the  growers  get  for  onions  are 
50  percent  below  what  they  were  a  year 
ago,  so  you  should  find  onions 
reasonably  priced  in  the  store.  Eat  an 
onion  while  waiting  for  a  rush  hour  bus. 
You  should  get  a  seat  more  easily  that 
way. 
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In  Albany  County,  Wyoming,  a  farm  wife 
makes  her  own  soap  on  her  kitchen  wood- 


burning  stove.  The  photo  was  taken  in  1933. 
Similar  work  is  still  not  greatly  honored. 
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Direct  Deposit— A  Good 

Way  To  Save 

Retirees  may  now  have  their  Civil  Service 
annuity  checks  deposited  directly  into 
their  personal  checking  or  savings 
accounts,  including  share  deposits  in  the 
Agricultural  Federal  Credit  Union.  It  is 
by  far  the  safest,  most  convenient  method 
to  receive  money.  The  check  will  be 
deposited  when  the  annuitant  is  away 
from  home;  it  can't  be  stolen  from  a  mail- 
box; and  there  is  no  waiting  in  line  to  cash 
it. 

The  Agricultural  Credit  Union  came 
up  with  a  6-1/2%  interest  on  share 
deposits  for  the  last  half  of  1976. 

Its  "Moneyline"  service  makes  it  easy 
to  withdraw  or  borrow  money. 
"Moneyline"  is  a  24-hour  phone  service 
for  share  withdrawals  or  loans.  The 
"Moneyline"  number  is  484-1414.  Your 
message  will  be  taken  anytime,  day  or 
night.  For  employees  outside  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  the  Credit 
Union  has  a  toll-free  long-distance 
number:  (800)  424-7990. 

Money  requested  during  business 
hours  will  be  mailed  the  same  day.  Money 
requested  after  business  hours  will  be 
mailed    the   next    business   day.    While 


direct  deposit  of  annuity  checks  is  a  new 
service  for  annuitants,  regular  employees 
have  long  had  the  option  of  payroll 
deductions  for  share  deposits,  and  they  of 
course  may  use  the  "Moneyline"  service 
as  well. 

Nearly  all  savings  institutions  offer 
Civil  Service  annuitants  thedirect  deposit 
service.  Ask  for  authorization  form 
SF  II99A. 

New  Agency 

Tal<es  Shape 

USDA  has  a  new  agency  as  of 
November  21 — the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service.  It  was  created  when 
the  President  signed  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  of  1976  in  late  October. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  agency  is  to 
establish  standards  for  grain  and  to  see 
that  they  are  uniformly  applied.  Official 
inspectors  will  conduct  an  inspection 
system  and  regulate  the  weighing  and 
certification  of  the  weight  of  grain 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  Other  duties  of  the  agency  will 
include  equipment  testing,  prescribed 
record  keeping,  and  the  monitoring  of 
U.S.  grain  received  at  overseas  ports. 

The  FGIS  Administrator,  Donald  E. 


Wilkinson,  may  delegate  export 
inspection  to  qualified  state  inspection 
agencies  which  were  in  existence  before 
July  I,  1976.  Ten  states  are  expected  to 
qualify:  Alabama,  California,  Florida, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington  and 
Wisconsin. 

For  the  first  six  months,  support 
activities  for  the  new  agency,  such  as 
finance,  budget,  personnel,  information, 
and  administrative  services,  will  be 
provided  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service. 

Summer  Employment 

Applications  Due 

Application  deadlines  for  the  1977 
Federal  Summer  Employment 
Examination  were  announced  recently  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
examination,  which  includes  a  written 
test,  applies  to  most  Federal  summer  jobs 
in  clerical  and  administrative  positions 
and  to  subprofessional  jobs  in 
engineering  and  the  physical  sciences, 
GSI-GS4.  Tests  are  scheduled  locally  by 
CSC  area  offices. 

Applicants  who  file  with  an  area  office 
by  December  9  will  be  tested  in  January; 


We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas, 

We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas, 

We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas, 

And  a  Happy  New  Year. 


those  filing  by  January  13  will  be  tested  in 
February.  Applications  postmarked  after 
January  13  will  not  be  accepted. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  the  test 
and  qualified  for  summer  employment  in 
1976  may  renew  their  eligibility  without 
retaking  the  written  test  by  submittingan 
updating  form  by  January  13. 

Instructions  for  filing  for  the  written 
test  and  renewing  eligibility,  along  with 
all  necessary  forms,  are  included  in  CSC 
Announcement  No.  414,  which  can  be 
obtained  from  most  college  placement 
offices  and  Federal  job  information 
centers. 

Poster  Contest  Deadline  Nears 


The  National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  State  Foresters  is  sponsoring 
a  Smokey  Bear  Woodsy  Owl  Environ- 
mental Poster  Contest.  Entries  will  be 
accepted  until  January  5,  1977. 

Posters  may  feature  Smokey  Bear  or 
Woodsy  Owl  or  neither,  and  they  should 
convey  a  message  to  preserve  the  en\i  ron- 
ment.  Any  art  medium  may  be  used,  but 
the  work  should  not  be  larger  than  12  by 
18  inches.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
message  will  be  one  of  the  criteria  for 
judging.  Originality,  design,  artwork,  and 
slogan  will  also  count  209t  each. 

Competition  is  divided  into  five 
divisions:  (1)  kindergarden  to  2nd  grade; 
(2)  3rd-5th  grades:  (3)  6-8th  grades:  (4)  9- 
12th  grades:  (5)  above  12th  grade. 

Copies  of  the  rules  are  available  from 
Forest  Service  offices. 


Craft  Co-ops  Aid  Elderly 

Handicraft  production  and  sale  could 
supplement  senior  citizens'  often  scanty 
income,  according  to  a  report  issued  by 
the  Farmer  Cooperative  Service.  The 
cooperative  is  one  form  of  organization 
for  conducting  a  crafts  program. 

A  free  copy  of  "The  Cooperative 
Approach  to  Crafts  for  Senior  Centers," 
Program  Aid  1 156,  may  be  obtained  from 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250.  The 
publication  gives  guidelines  for  forming  a 
cooperative,  step  by  step,  and  evaluates 
elements  necessarv  for  their  success. 


Cotton  Board 

Members  Named 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A.  Knebel 
has  appointed  six  members  and 
alternates  to  the  20-man  Cotton  Board 
which  administers  a  research  and 
promotion  program  for  upland  cotton. 
They  will  serve  through  December  31, 
1979. 

The  new  members,  paired  with  their 
alternates,  are:  Arizona — Charles  F. 
Youngker,  Buckeye,  and  Carl  E.  Weiler, 
Laveen:  Arkansas — Alonzo  G.  Mann, 
Marianna.  and  William  L.  Currie, 
Osceola:  Georgia — Dolan  Brown,  Twin 
City,  and  John  H.  Harris,  Cordele; 
Mississippi  —  Frank  T.  Brumfield. 
Inverness.  and  Jerry  L.  Harpole, 
Madison:  Texas — Billy  W.  Golden. 
Seymour,  and  Earl  D.  Jalufka. 
Robstown,  L.  Don  Anderson,  Slaton, 
and  Harvey  D.  Hilley,  El  Paso. 

Members  and  alternates  of  the  Cotton 
Board,  who  ser\e  staggered  3-year  terms, 
are  selected  from  nominations  made  by 
certified  cotton  producer  organizations 
in  cotton-producing  states. 

The  Scope  of  FAS 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is  the 
action  agency  for  the  United  States  in  the 
fast-changing  world  of  international 
agriculture.  It  provides  U.S.  agricultural 
producers,  traders,  and  processors  with 
up-to-date  reports  on  markets  and 
production  overseas,  and  also  works  to 
achieve,  maintain,  and  expand  sales  to 
those  markets. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  FAS  has  a 
fiscal  1977  budget  of  approximately  S39 
million.  It  has  750  employees,  including 
the  agricultural  attach^,  assistants, 
officers,  and  secretaries  assigned  to  65 
foreign  offices  covering  more  than  105 
countries. 

FAS  also  employs  about  145  foreign 
nationals  to  aid  in  reporting,  analysis  and 
information-gathering  activities  at  its 
posts  worldwide. 

Pesticide  Impact  Assessment 

Program  Established 

A  steering  committee  has  been  formed  for 
USDA  participation  in  the  National 
Agricultural  Impact  Assessment 
Program.  It  will  be  made  up  of  the 
Administrators  or  Assistant  Admin- 
istrators of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service,  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service,  Economic  Research 
Service,  Extension  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  a  respresentative  of  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to 
contribute  to  a  technical  review  of  a 
number  of  agriculture-related  pesticides 
and  to  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
some  of  the  most  important  ones.  The 
Environmental    Protection    Agency    is 


required  by  law  to  review  all  existing 
pesticide  registrations  and  make 
registeration  decisions  by  October  21, 
1977. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
significant  responsibility  to  contribute  to 
the  EPA  decision-making  process.  It  is 
Departmental  poHcy,  as  stated  in  the 
Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1904,  that 
"pesticides  are  essential  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs  for  food,  natural  fibers, 
and  wood  products,  and  for  protecting 
human  health  and  managing  natural 
resources.  However,  chemical  pesticides 
must  be  used  wisely  and  safely.  They  must 
be  used  only  within  reasonable  limits  of 
any  undesirable  effects  on  human  health, 
food  safety,  and  environmental  quality." 

In  announcing  the  Pesticide  Impact 
Assessment  Program  Secretary  John  A. 
Knebel  observed  that  it  will  require  a 
substantial  amount  of  resources  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  time.  "It  must  be 
able  to  react  to  new  circumstances."  he 
said.  "It  must  seek  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  funds  and  personnel." 


This  Is  Your  Newsletter 

The  appearance  of  by-lines  in 
of  USDA'  has  prompted 
several  readers  to  ask,   "Do  you 
accept  contributions?"  The  answer  is  yes, 
yes,  a  thousand  times  yes!  Send  more. 
Deluge  us.  But  by-lines  will  continue  to 
be  rare.  Most  contributions  are  not 
personal  and  the  contributors  prefer  to 
remain  anonymous. 

For  those  who  haven't  noticed,  'USDA' 
has  a  consistent  editorial  "mix."  It  is 
made  up  of  (1)  news,  (2)  comment,  (3) 
features,  and  (4)  "people,"  a  broad 
category  to  include  all  that  is  not  covered 
in  the  other  three.  The  point  of  view  is 
also  broad  but  quite  definite:  What 
interests,  informs,  or  amuses  people  as 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

You  tell  us— and  tell  us  again.  The 
address  is 'USDA',  Room  510A,  Office  of 
Communication,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250, 
Phone:  (202)  477-2058. 


I  SD.A  is  published  biweekly  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of  Com- 
munication. Rm.  5!0-A.  Washington.  D.C. 
20250.  for  distribution  to  employees  only  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture. 
Retirees  who  request  it  may  continue  to  receive 
ISDA. 
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COMMENT 


Smokey  Bear:  Sic  Transit  Gioria  Mundi* 


The  death  of  the  bear  called  Smokey  has 
been  reported  and  commented  about  on 
the  national  television  networks,  in  the 
major  national  news  magazines,  in  most 
newspapers,  and  in  countless  smaller 
publications.  There  can  be  no  reason  for 
further  comment  here  unless  we  have 
something  to  say  that  the  world  press  has 
failed  to  say  about  this  ratty  old 
American  black  bear. 

As  it  happens,  of  course  we  do. 

First,  we  would  like  to  correct  a  persistent 
error  of  fact.  It  was  shocking  that  the 
Washington  Post,  a  publication  noted  for 
its  investigative  reporting,  began  its 
obituary:  "Smokey  Bear,  an  employee  of 
the  National  Park  Service  from  shortly 
after  his  birth  until  his  retirement  last 
year,  died  in  his  sleep  Monday  night  at  his 
home  in  the  National  Zoo."  An  employee 
of  the  National  Park  Service  indeed! 
Smokey  vjasaguesi  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  an  employee  of  the  Forest 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
His  job,  as  surely  everyone  knows,  is 
forest  fire  prevention. 

It  is  a  job  that  is  bigger  than  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  even  bigger  than  the 
Forest  Service,  so  perhaps  the  Post 
reporter,  B.D.  Colen,  can  be  forgiven 
(though  not  in  this  world).  Smokey 
would  never  have  become  so  famous  if 
reporters  had  limited  themselves  to  the 
bear  facts. 

Eric  Severeid,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Walter  Cronkite  newscast,  somehow 
linked  the  bear's  demise  with  the  closing 
of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia.  The  connection  is  obscure, 
but  it  is  evident  the  Forest  Service  was  far 
better  prepared  for  Smokey's  death  than 
were  the  owners  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
for  its  closing.  In  Smokey's  case,  the  end 
had  been  long  anticipated.  Well  in  the 
advance  of  his  death,  two  of  Smokey 
Bear's  co-workers.  Diane  O'Conner  and 
Jerry  Cause,  had  prepared  and 
distributed  to  media  representatives  a 
"morgue  kit"  marked  Hold  for  the  death 
of  the  original  Smokey  Bear.  They  noted 
that  the  original  Smokey  was  "going  on 
26  years  old  and  in  poor  health"  and 
offered  to  answer  any  questions.  Well, 
almost  any. 


After  the  old  Smokey's  death,  reporters 
who  called  his  USDA  headquarters 
found  his  staff  well-prepared  and 
unperturbed.  The  basic  fact  is  that 
Smokey  Bear  is  not  dead.  Smokey  Bear, 
the  idea,  existed  long  before  Smokey,  the 
bear,  and  will  long  survive  him.  There  will 
always  be  another  black  bear,  we  hope, 
that  can  be  designated  as  the  living 
symbol  of  a  great  idea,  and  one  was  so 
appointed  in  May  of  1975.  He  is  now 
Smokey  Bear  and  can  be  seen  any  day  in 
his  suite  at  the  National  Zoo.  Great  ideas 
never  die.  They  just  become 
institutionalized. 


*Thus  passes  earthly  glory 


Smokey  Bear's  business,  controlled  by 
several  Acts  of  Congress,  continues  to 
thrive.  His  own  private  zip  code  (20252)  is 
heavily  used.  While  licenses  to  use  his 
name  and  picture  on  commercial 
products  are  issued  with  the  utmost 
discrimination,  his  is  one  of  few  offices  in 
government  to  consistently  show  a  profit. 

As  the  symbolic  head  of  the  State, 
Federal  and  industry  campaign  against 
wildland  fires,  Smokey's  image  appears 
on  $8  million  worth  of  products  bearing 
forest  fire  messages  each  year.  Through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  Foote,  Cone 
and  Belding/ Honig,  the  volunteer 
advertising  agency,  and  the  Advertising 
Council,  $45  million  worth  of  air  time 
and  print  space  is  donated  annually  by 
the  mass  media. 

Smokey  Bear,  the  idea,  joined  the 
Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Prevention 


Program  (conducted  by  the  Forest 
Service,  State  Foresters,  and  the 
Advertising  Council)  in  1945.  Five  years 
later,  the  idea  was  improved  upon:  why 
not  have  a  real  black  bear  to  serve  as  the 
symbol  of  the  fictional  one?  Ray  L.  Bell, 
a  New  Mexico  state  game  warden, 
rescued  a  male  cub  after  a  fire  in  the 
Lincoln  National  Forest.  With 
appropriate  fanfare,  it  was  flown  to 
Washington  to  live  in  the  National  Zoo. 
In  1962,  Bell,  then  New  Mexico  State 
Forester,  brought  another  bear,  Goldie, 
to  Washington,  hoping  to  brighten 
Smokey's  bachelorhood,  but  no  offspring 
were  born  to  the  couple. 

The  executive  committe  which  manages 
Smokey's  affairs  felt  this  was 
unfortunate — especially  for  them.  Once 
more  Ray  Bell  was  called  upon,  this  time 
to  find  a  suitable  cub  "for  Smokey  and 
Goldie  to  adopt."  Late  in  1971,  Bell 
brought  a  third  black  bear  to 
Washington.  After  a  period  as 
understudy,  this  bear  became  the  official 
Smokey  Bear  in  1975. 

So  manycreative  talents  have  contributed 
to  the  life  and  times  of  Smokey  Bear  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  who  had  the  idea  first.  The 
first  drawing  of  Smokey  Bear  is 
attributed  to  the  artist,  Albert  Staehle. 
The  first  published  work  was 
subsequently  changed  in  a  number  of 
ways:  Smokey  was  given  his  famous 
ranger's  hat,  for  example,  and  he  became 
more  teddy-bearish  in  appearance. 

Smokey's  non-violent  image,  created  by 
the  press,  has  been  criticized  as 
dangerously  misleading. 
Some  children  and  adults  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  real  bears  are  naturally 
friendly  to  people.  They  are  not.  They 
should  not  be  approached  or  fed  when 
found  strolling  in  our  National  Parks  or 
National  Forests.  Nor  on  any  city  street, 
for  that  matter. 

That's  the  storv' — or  at  least  part  of  it. 
With  uncanny  prescience,  Newsweek 
magazing  published  an  "update"  report 
on  the  original  Smokey  shortly  before  his 
death.  "He  spends  most  of  this  time 
sleeping,"  it  was  noted,  "and  his 
deteriorating  condition  has  reached  a 
point  where  his  keepers  are  making  plans 
to  put  Smokey  out  of  his  misery  once  he 
starts  suffering." 

They  say  he  died  in  his  sleep.  As  required 
by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  in 


1974.  the  remains  of  the  original  Smokey 
Bear  were  interred  at  the  Smokey  Bear 
Historical  Park  in  Capitan,  New  Mexico. 
Officials  there  were  "alarmed"  by  the 
carloads  of  flowers  that  poured  in  for 
Smokey's  funeral  and  suggested  that 
well-wishers  contribute  to  the  Smokey 
Bear  Museum  instead. 

Smokey  Bear  is  dead.  Long  live  Smokey 
Bear! 


A  half-Smokey. 


Organic  Foods 

A  recent  USDA  study  shows  that  organic 
foods  cost  from  a  third  to  two-thirds 
more  than  regular  foods.  So-called 
organic  foods,  though  more  expensive, 
are  not  necessarily  more  nutritious,  and 
the  buyer  has  no  positive  assurance  that 
they  are  actually  organically  grown  and 
processed. 

To  check  the  cost  differences, 
economists  shopped  for  33  foods  in  two 
natural  food  stores  and  for  33  similar 
regular  foods  in  a  supermarket.  They 
found  that  the  33  foods  cost  $28  in  one 
natural  food  store  and  S25.02  in  another 
natural  food  store,  a  co-op.  At  the  super- 
market, a  similar  basket  of  regular,  non- 
organic food  cost  $17.49. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  price 
differences:  chicken  labeled  organic  cost 
up  to  three  times  as  much  as  ordinary 
chicken.  "Organic"  onions  cost  almost 
three-and-a-half  as  much  as  regular 
onions.  Tomatoes  labeled  "organic"  cost 
up  to  twice  as  much  as  regular  tomatoes. 
But  some  organic  foods  are  cheaper: 
Organic-labeled  fresh  brussels  sprouts 
cost  one-third  less  than  regular  brussels 
sprouts.  Organic-labeled  uncooked 
wheat  cereal  also  cost  about  one-third 
less  than  regular  wheat  cereal. 


Delicious  Non-Alcoholic  Drinks 

For  Christmas, 

New  Year's  Eve, 

or  Any  Other  Time 

Recipes  do  not  commonly  appear  in 
'USDA,'  but  for  this  holiday  season  we 
are  making  an  exception.  Recipes  for 
non-alcoholic  drinks — where  else  would 
you  ever  find  them?  Here  are  three  of 
Antoinette  Hatfield's  most-asked-for 
liquor-less  recipes,  taken  with  permission 
from  her  Food  and  Fellowship 
Cookbook: 


MOCK  PINK  CHAMPAGNE 

8  to  10  servings 
1/2  cup  granulated  sugar 
1  cup  water 
1     6-ounce  can  frozen 

orange  juice 
1     6-ounce  can  frozen 

grapefruit  juice 
1     28-ounce  bottle 

chilled  ginger  ale 
1/3  cup  bottled  grenadine  syrup 

Early  in  day,  mix  sugar  with  water  in 
saucepan  and  boil  5  minutes.  Cool.  Add 
frozen  juice  concentrates.  Refrigerate.  At 
serving  time  add  ginger  aleand  grenadine 
syrup.  Stir  lightly.  Serve  at  once  in 
champagne  glasses.  Makes  about  1-12 
quarts. 


SPICY  HOT  TEA  PUNCH 

about  35  servings 

5  quarts  water 
4  cups  sugar 

2  tablespoons  whole  cloves 

1  3-inch  cinamon  stick 

1  tablespoon  whole  allspice 

6  teabags 

1  cup  pineapple  juice 
2/3  cup  lemon  juice 
(about  3  lemons) 
1  cup  orange  juice 
(about  3  oranges) 

Combine  1  quart  of  the  water,  sugar  and 
spices  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Reduce  heat 
and  simmer  5  minutes;  Strain.  Bring  one 
quart  of  the  water  to  a  boil  and  pour  over 
teabags:  steep  5  minutes.  Combine  with 
spice  mixture  and  juices.  Boil  the 
remaining  3  quarts  of  water  and  add  to 
above  mixture.  Refrigerate  unused 
portion  and  reheat  as  needed. 


LIME  SHERBET  PUNCH 

about  50  servings 

6  qts.  lemon-lime  soda 
3  qts.  lime  sherbert 

Into  a  1-1/2  gallon  punch  bowl,  put  a 
large  piece  of  ice.  Pour  in  2  quarts  of 
lemon-lime  soda  and  1  quart  lime 
sherbet.  Makes  3  punch  bowls  full. 


Football  Benefits 

From  Ag  Research 

One  of  the  little-known  successes  of  agri- 
cultural research  helps  keep  football 
fields  dr>'  when  it  rains  and  waters  them 
when  needed.  Nobody  expects  rain  for 
the  Orange  Bowl  game,  but  if  it  does  rain 
the  field  will  remain  relatively  dry  and 
playable.  This  small  miracle  is  due  to  the 
Purdue  University  agronomic  research 
by  W.H.  Daniel  and  Mel  Robey.  Purdue, 
in  contract  research  with  USDA's 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  since 
1971.  came  up  with  PAT — the  patented 
Prescription  Athletic  Turf  system.  The 
Orange  Bowl  has  it.  It's  a  system  of  turf 
over  sand  laced  with  pipes  that  "vacuum" 
the  water  from  the  field  surface  installed 
over  a  layer  of  plastic.  ( It  can  also  be  used 
to  water  the  field  when  needed.) 

When  the  Washington  Redskins 
managed  to  beat  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
the  night  of  October  25,  they  played  in  a 
downpour  that  should  have  made  the 
playingfield  a  quagmire.  It  didn't  because 
the  JFK  Stadium  field  has  the  system. 
Along  the  sidelines,  the  players  sloshed 
around  in  water  over  their  shoetops  at 
times,  but  that  was  because  the  system 
was  overloaded  with  water  from  adjacent 
areas  that  wasn't  leaching  down  through 
the  soil  fast  enough.  It  was  clean  water, 
and  most  of  the  field  was  not  a  mudhole. 

The  next  day  the  field  was  in  good 


enough  condition  to  play  another  game. 
By  the  next  Sunday,  October  31,  when 
the  Dallas  Cowboys  came  to  town,  it  was 
back  in  good  shape. 

The  PAT  system  has  great  potential  for 
use  on  agricultural  land  made  up  of  sandy 
soil  because  it  gives  irrigators  the  ability 
to  control  water  applications. 

Thomas  Named  Director 

Roger  C.  Thomas  has  been  named 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Services 
for  the  Forest  Service's  Fastern  Region 
headquartered  in  Milwalkee,  Wisconsin. 
Thomas  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
SecretaPt'  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1969-1971. 
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>  THE     1976    OUTLOOK    CONFERENCE— 


A  BRIEF  SUMMARY 

"The  future  of  agriculture  and  farms  is 
excellent,"  Secretary  Knebel  said  as  he 
opened  the  1976  National  Outlook 
Conference.  "A  farmer  now  feeds  himself 
and  56  other  persons.  The  mass  exodus 
from  farm  to  industry  has  slowed." 

The  Secretary  observed:  Without 
agricultural  exports  our  nation  would 
suffer  a  trade  deficit.  .  .Agriculture  is  a 
major  employer.  .  .It  employs  about  17 
million  people — from  farm  to 
consumer.  .  .For  each  dollar  spent  on  the 
farm,  $2.20  of  business  activity  is 
generated  throughout  our  economy. 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference 
agreed  that  economic  recovery  is  on  its 
way.  The  recent  slowdown  is  not  unusual 
or  permanent,  according  to  Burton 
Malkiel  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors.  Real  growth  of 
about  5  percent  in  Gross  Nadonal 
Product  is  expected  for  Fiscal  Year  1977. 
The  recent  pause  in  economic  recovery 
has  been  due  mainly  to  inventory 
adjustments  which  likely  will  not  reoccur. 
Inventories  are  now  low  in  relation  to 
sales.  Business  fixed  investments  are 
expected  to  increase  in  the  months  ahead, 
averaging  1 3  to  1 5  percent  for  the  year  but 
still  less  growth  than  last  year.  Housing 
starts  and  building  permits  are  up, 
showing  considerable  strength  in  the 
housing  industry.  Automobile  sales  are 
showing  some  strength. 

On  the  negative  side,  capital 
investments  are  less  than  previously 
expected.  Unemployment  will  likely 
continue  at  high  levels.  There  is  concern 
about  the  lack  of  growth  in  consumer 
spending.  Inflation  is  expected  to  run 
about  5-1/2  percent  in  Fiscal  Year  1977. 
Some  fiscal  stimulus  to  the  economy  may 
be  necessary  to  return  the  economy  to 
stable  long-term  growth. 

Supplies  of  crops  are  large  and 
livestock  production  is  near  record  levels. 
Crop  supplies  will  continue  large  relarive 
to  demand  in  the  1976/77  marketing 
year,  according  to  Rex  Daly,  the 
Department's  chief  outlook  officer. 
Output  of  livestock  products  will  be  large 
but  increases  will  likely  decline  later  in  the 
year.  Demand  for  food  is  expanding  in 
domestic  markets  and  exports  will  be 
another  record  high. 

Analysts  reported  that  large  food 
supplies  will  continue  to  slow  the  rise  in 


retail  food  prices  during  the  first  half  of 
1977.  Supplies  of  both  livestock  and 
crops  are  generally  large.  But  prospective 
higher  farm  prices  coupled  with  demand 
expansion  and  rising  market  costs  will 
put  upward  pressure  on  food  prices  later 
in  the  year.  A  retail  food  price  increase  of 
2  to  4  percent  is  in  prospect  for  the  first 
half  of  1977.  Food  away  from  home  may 
continue  to  rise  5  to  6  percent  in  1977. 

With  major  farm  legislation  expiring, 
one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  Congress 
will  be  agriculutre  policy,  according  to  a 
diverse  policy  panel,  highlighted  by  a  pre- 
sentation by  Don  Paarlberg.  It  is 
uncertain  what  direction  new  policy  will 
take.  A  new  administration  is  coming 
into  office  and  many  members  of 
Congress  are  new.  Debates  in  Congress 
may  become  more  closely  interrelated 
with  other  legislation  having  to  do  with 
food  programs  and  foreign  policy 
because  of  the  expiration  of  food  stamp 
and  P.L.  480  authorities  along  with  farm 
legislation.  Panelists  generally  agreed 
that  policy-makers  no  longer  can  view 
farms  and  farm  businesses  as  their  sole 
clientele. 

Consumers  Change  Diets 

For  Health  Purposes 

If  you  want  to  maintain  good 
health — and  who  doesn't? — how 
important  is  your  daily  diet? 

For  a  large  number  of  people,  if  s  of 
basic    importance,     according    to    an 


Households  that  have  or  want  to 
prevent  health  problems  are: 


mji 
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Economic  Research  Service  survey.  Most 
people  see  proper  diet  as  a  way  of  dealing 
with,  or  preventing,  health  problems. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  respondents  said  that 
they,  or  some  member  in  their  household, 
suffered  from  some  type  of  ailment.  Over- 
weight, high  blood  pressure,  and  allergy 
problems  were  most  common.  Many  of 
these  people — about  40  percent — had 
changed  their  diet  as  a  result. 

Almost  a  fourth  of  those  interviewed 
said  they,  or  others  in  their  family,  were 
now  eating  and  drinking  different  foods 
and  beverages  in  order  to  prevent  a  health 
problem  from  developing. 

Either  to  combat  or  prevent  a  health 
problem,  people  appear  to  be  cutting 
down  on  items  high  in  saturated  fats  and 
oils,  and  replacing  them  with  other 
products.  For  example,  the  survey 
indicates  that  fish,  poultry,  and  lean  red 
meat  are  possibly  being  substituted  for 
fatty  red  meat;  unsaturated  margarine  for 
butter;  and  unsweetened  or  artificially 
sweetened  foods  and  drinks  for  sugar- 
sweetened  items. 

Slightly  over  40  percent  of  the 
households  with  current  health  problems 
and  25  percent  of  the  households  that 
wanted  to  prevent  health  problems 
looked  for  special  information  on  the 
labels  of  food  and  beverage  products. 
Both  groups  were  interested  in  the 
number  of  calories,  the  amount  of  fat, 
saturated  versus  unsaturated  fats,  and  the 
presence  of  sugar. 


Adding  to  their  diets  or  eating  more.. 


Leaving  out  of  their  diets  or  eating  less... 
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New  Opportunity 

For  Home  Study 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
recently  established  a  National 
Independent  Study  Center  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  The  new  Center  offers  a 
variety  of  correspondence  courses  for 
employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments. 

Independent  study  means  participants 
can  study  and  learn  from  self-contained 
course  materials,  at  home  and  at  their 
own  pace  without  outside  assistance. 
Each  course  lasts  from  four  to  six 
months,  and  each  unit  of  instruction  can 
normally  be  completed  in  one  or  two 
hours. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  will  be 
constantly  expanded.  At  present  the 
following  are  available:  Postition 
Management  and  Position  Class- 
ification, Classification  as  a  Manage- 
ment Tool,  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  Programmed  English 
Usage,  Basic  Personnel  Management, 
Preparation  for  Retirement,  Personnel 
Clerk  Functions,  and  Basic  Labor 
Relations. 

The  costs  are  modest — about  one-third 
the  cost  of  equivalent  classroom  training, 
and  they  are  usually  paid  by  the  agency 
for  which  the  employee  works.  The 
courses  are  continuously  open  for  enroll- 
ment. After  finishing  a  course,  a 
participant  recieves  an  official  certificate 
of  successful  completion,  which  indicates 
what  would  be  the  equivalent  number  of 
classroom  hours. 

Detailed  brochures  w  ith  specific  course 
contents,  objectives,  and  enrollment  costs 
may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Building  20, 
Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver, 
Colorado  80225. 


Perform  a 
death-'defying  act. 


Reduce  if  overweight. 

Give  Heart  Fund    f 

American  Heart  AssocialiorNI  . 


COMMENT 


Looking  Bacl(ward 

The  end  of  the  year  is  a  time  for 
deskcleaning,  using  up  leftovers, 
and — though  it  rarely  serves  any  good 
purpose — a  brief  look  backwards. 

In  retrospect,  1976  was  not  the  best  year 
of  our  lives,  but  it  was  not  the  worst 
either.  It  was,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
nation's  Bicentennial  Year.  (On  the 
opposite  page  is  'USDA'  s  absolutely  last 
Bicentennial  story.  Neveragain  will  there 
be  another!)  The  Bicentennial  com- 
memoration had  its  ups  and  downs. 
Across  the  nation,  the  peak  seemed  to  be 
the  Fourth  of  Julv,  which  is  as  it  should 
be. 

At  other  times.  Uncle  Sam's  200th  year 
was  celebrated  with  something  less  than 
enthusiasm.  As  can  be  said  of  personal 
birthdays:  After  so  many,  you  don't  really 
welcome  them  with  glee,  but  you  can  be 
glad  you  still  have  them.  Everybody's  last 
birthday  will  never  occur  again — a  truism 
that  should  make  the  next  one  more 
precious. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  not 
have  its  200th  birthday  until  2062,  a  date 
none  of  its  present  employees  can  expect 
to  keep. 

So  much  for  the  inexorable  passage  of 
time.  You  can  like  it  or  lump  it. 

The  year  1976  was  a  Presidential  election 
year  and  saw  the  election  of  a  new 
President.  The  orderly  transition  of 
power  in  this  nation  from  one  leader  to 
another  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Foreign  observers  often  express 
amazement  that  it  occurs  with  such  grace 
and  cooperation  among  formerly 


vehement  political  antagonists.  U.S. 
citizens  take  for  granted  that  the  Ship  of 
State  will  sail  steadily  on,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  any  election.  Some  even 
venture  to  attribute  a  part  of  our 
government's  stability  to  the  effectiveness 
and  reliability  of  its  career  civil  servants. 

Finally,  there  is  the  personal  evaluation 
of  the  year.  What  did  each  of  us  do  with 
the  unearned  gift  of  time?  Your  editor, 
speaking  only  for  himself,  acknowledges 
shame-faced  that  he  did  very  little  with 
his — except  enjoy  it.   He  laid  up  almost 
no  treasure  on  this  earth  and  surely 
somewhat  less  than  that  in  heaven.  He 
created  no  great  work;  he  caused  no 
major  disasters.  He  experienced  good 
health  and  good  friends  and,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  did  not  make  anyone  sick. 

His  desk  is  remarkably  tidy.  Not  his  best 
year — 1976 — but  not  his  worst  either. 

How  are  you  doing? 


Earth's  Owners 

The  earth  belongs  to  a  vast  family  of 
which  many  are  dead,  few  are  living,  and 
countless  numbers  are  still  unborn. 


Date  Set  For  Grain 
Inspection  Takeover 

On  January  12,  1977,  the  new  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  will  take  over 
grain  inspection  and  weighing  in  the  Lake 
Erie  port  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  At  its  own 
request,  the  Toledo  Board  of  Trade 
became  the  first  official  grain  inspection 
agency  replaced  by  USDA  employees 
under  the  new  Grain  Inspection  Law. 

As  a  result  of  the  Toledo  request. 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  officials  forsee 
at  this  time  a  three-step  phase-in  for  the 
New  Orleans  -Baton  Rouge  area.  On 
February  12,  1977,  Inspection  Service 
employees  will  assume  responsibility  of 
inspection  services  now  provided  by  the 
privately    controlled     Destrehan,     La., 


Board  of  Trade.  On  May  7,  similar 
action  will  be  taken  for  the  New  Orleans 
Board  of  Trade  and  on  August  27  for 
South  Louisiana  Grain  Services,  Inc. 

Every  private  firm  or  trade  group  now 
authorized  to  inspect  grain  at  export 
locations  can  remain  in  operation  until 
the  actual  date  of  Federal  takeover. 

Under  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards  Act  of 
1976,  by  May  20,  1978,  all  official 
inspection  and  weighing  of  U.S.  export 
grain  must  be  performed  by  Inspection 
Service  personnel.  The  one  exception  in 
the  Act  provides  that  the  ten  states  now 
authorized  to  inspect  grain  at  export  sites 
(see 'USDA,' Vol.  35,  No.  25)  can  ask  for 
a  delegation  of  export  inspection  and 
weighing  authority  from  the  Inspection 
Service  administrator. 


A  Quick  20Q  Years  of  American  Farming 
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In  1776,  ninety  out  of  every  hundred 
workers  were  farmers.  In  1976,  the 
number  is  four  in  a  hundred.  Technology 
has  been  the  key — not  the  only  reason, 
but  the  key — to  the  increase  in  total  pro- 
duction and  the  increased  productivity 
per  man-year  of  labor  that  has  character- 
ised U.S.  agriculture  over  the  past  two 
centuries. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
most  of  the  tools  used  on  the  farm 
differed  little  from  those  known  for  2,000 
years.  Grain  was  cut  almost  universally 
with  a  sickle,  a  curved  blade  with  a  short 
handle,  swung  from  a  stooped  position.  It 
was  not  until  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  that  first  the  long-bladed  and 
long-handled  scythe  came  into  use,  soon 
followed  by  the  cradle,  a  wicker  frame 
attached  to  the  scythe  blade  to  catch  the 
cut  grain  so  that  it  could  be  laid  down  in 
windrows. 


labor — and  a  wide  variety  of  implements 
were  developed  for  horses  to  power.  The 
Civil  War  stimulated  the  change  and 
resulted  in  the  first  American  agricul- 
tural revolution — the  change  from  hand 
power  to  horse  power.  The  war-induced 
labor  shortage,  high  prices,  and  a 
seemingly  unlimited  demand  encour- 
aged farmers  to  either  spend  their  savings 
to  go  into  debt  to  acquire  the  labor-sav- 
ing machines.  The  farmers  then  found 
themselves  committed  to  commercial 
production. 


From  1870  to  1900,  farmers  had  to  grow 
more  to  pay  for  the  machines,  but  recur- 
rent surpluses  kept  prices  low.  Food  was 
cheap,  but  the  farmer  stayed  poor  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  land  and  widespread 
mechanization  sent  floods  of  grain  to 
market.  And  even  as  farmers  were  pay- 
ing off  their  horse-drawn  equipment,  new 
mechanical  sources  of  power  were  being 
developed. 

The  first  practical,  self-propelled  gaso- 
line tractor  was  built  in  1892.  Tractors 


The  breakthrough  in  farm  production  in 
the  years  around  the  Revolution  was  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  Upland 
cotton  grew  well  throughout  the  South. 
However,  the  lint  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
seed.  In  1793,  Eli  Whitney  ilxed  that  with 
his  gin  which  dramatically  changed 
Southern  agriculture.  Production  of 
cotton  increased  from  an  estimated 
10,500  bales  in  1793  to  4,486,000  bales  in 
1861 .  The  cotton  gin  led  to  the  expansion 
of  the  plantation  system,  with  its  use  of 
slave  labor.  The  dependence  of  the  South 
upon  a  major  export  crop  produced 
largely  on  slave-operated  plantations  set 
several  forces  in  motion  which  led  to  the 
Civil  War.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Eli 
Whitney,  cotton  growing  might  not  have 
become  profitable,  slavery  could  have 
declined  and  disappeared,  and  the  Civil 
War  might  never  have  happened. 

The  availability  of  low-cost  cotton, 
together  with  the  new  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  adopted  from 
England,  led  to  the  rapid  industrializa- 
tion of  the  New  England  economy.  The 
demands  of  the  mill  towns  offered  New 
England  farmers  expanding  markets  for 
their  products.  This  stimulus  to  Northern 
farming,  in  turn,  encouraged  experi- 
ments with  new  tools,  implements,  and 
methods. 

Land  for  farming  has  always  been  plenti- 
ful in  America  and  comparatively  less 
costly  than  labor.  Any  device  or  techni- 
que permitting  the  cultivation  of  more 
land  with  the  same  amount  of  labor 
usually  was  stressed. 

In  the  early  years,  the  horse  was  the 
logical      replacement     for     human 


With  only  horse-drawn  implements  to  aid,  potato  harvesting  was  backbreaking  work  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Those  barrels  had  to  be  lifted. 


Now  fully    mechanized,    potato    harvesting   requires  hand  labor  only  to  sort  our  rocks  and 
other  debris.  Harvesters  have  shelter  and  ride  part  of  the  time. 
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gained  only  gradual  acceptance  up  to 
World  War  1,  when  high  prices  for  farm 
products,  government  appeals  for 
increased  production,  and  some  labor 
shortages  encouraged  their  wider  use. 

In  1920,  farm  prices  dropped  sharply. 
Farmers,  supported  by  government  legis- 
lation, organized  cooperatives  to 
improve  marketing.  Nonetheless,  during 
the  next  two  decades,  farmers  were  nearly 
always  in  a  marginal  economic  situation 
at  best,  which  meant  that  they  were  slow 
to  convert  from  proven  horse-drawn 
equipment  to  tractor  power,  with  its  addi- 
tional costs.  It  took  World  War  11,  with 
its  farm  labor  shortages,  high  prices  for 
farm  products,  and  increased  demand  to 
convince  nearly  all  American  farmers  to 
turn  to  tractors  and  other  related 
machines  and  equipment. 

Mechanization  was  only  part  of  the 
second  American  agricultural  revolu- 
tion. The  greater  use  of  lime  and  ferti- 
lizer, widespread  use  of  cover  crops  and 
other  conservation  practices,  irrigation, 
use  of  improved  varieties  and  breeds, 
adoption  of  hybrid  corn,  a  better 
balanced  feeding  of  livestock,  more  effec- 
tive control  of  insects  and  disease,  and  the 
use  of  chemicals  as  weed  killers  and  defo- 
liants made  up  the  new  package  of  farm 
practices.  The  effects  were  revolutionary 
so  far  as  production  was  concerned.  In 
fact,  since  1950,  output  per  man-hour  in 
agriculture  has  increased  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  6  percent  a  year,  compared  with  2- 
1/2  percent  for  all  other  industries. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  U.S.  declined 
from  6.5  million  in  1950  and  2.8  million  in 
1975.  The  drop  resulted  primarily  from 
machinery  and  other  technology  that  per- 
mitted one  farmworker  to  handle  a  much 
larger  acreage.  In  1950,  there  were  9.9 
million  persons  working  on  farms,  com- 
pared with  4.3  million  in  1973.  Looking  at 
it  another  way,  in  1975  there  was  one 
farmer  for  every  5  3  Americans.  This  com- 
pares with  one  in  16  in  France  and  one  in 
23  in  West  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  one  farmer  for  five  people,  while 
India  and  Pakistan  the  figure  is  one  for 
four. 

What  has  been  the  significance  of  con- 
stantly increasing  farm  production  and 
productivity  to  our  Nation? 

U.S.  agriculture  provided  the  base forthe 
industrialization  of  the  Nation.  It  pro- 
vided foreign  exchange  and  surplus 
capital  for  investment  in  industry.  It  pro- 
vided a  constant  supply  of  food  at  modest 
cost  for  the  factory  workers  in  our  grow- 
ing cities  and  produced  some  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  factories.  Farms  pro- 
vided a  constant  supply  of  workers  forthe 
cities  as  young  people  left  the  rural  areas. 
Many  became  the  industrialists,  lawyers. 


bankers,  inventors,  teachers,  and  other 
leaders  of  our  Nation. 

Story  by  Wayne  Rasmussen 
Economic  Research  Service 


Food  Consumption  Survey 
To  Begin 

The  USDA  will  conduct  a  one-year 
nationwide  food  consumption  survey 
starting  in  April  1977.  Data  collectors 
will  visit  15,000  households.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  two  supplemental  surveys.  In 
one,  food  consumption  data  will  be 
collected  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  other  will  be  made  in  5,000 
households  where  elderly  people  live. 

USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service 
has  chief  responsibility  for  planning  and 
developing  criteria  for  the  survey  and 
supervising  data  collection.  Its  Consumer 
and  Food  Economics  Institute  will 
analyze  and  evaluate  the  data  and  make  it 
available  to  a  variety  of  users.  Data  from 
nationwide  surveys  are  used  in  many 
nutrition  and  education  programs  and 
are  the  principle  statistical  base  for 
developing  national  food  policy. 

Other  government  agencies  providing 
funds  for  the  survey  are  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  Social  Security 
Administration;  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  and  USDA's  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service. 


PEOPLE 


The  contract  for  the  1977-78  nationwide  food 
consumption  survey  was  signed  recently  by 
Dr.  Steven  C.  King,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Northeastern  Region.  Looking  on  are  the 
contractor's  representative,  Dr.  Lucy  Wilson, 
and  Dr.  Robert  L.  Rizek.  chairman  of  the 
ARS  Consumer  and  Food  Economics 
Institute.  Dr.  Rizek  is  USDA  representative 
on  the  project.  The  contractor  is  the  National 
Analyst  Division  of  Booz,  Allen,  and 
Hamilton,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


USDA's  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
chairman  Marion  H.  Hall  and  APHIS 
administrator  Francis  J.  Mulhern  talk  over 
experiences  at  the  A  PHIS-EEO  Conference  in 
Atlanta  with  J.  Paul  Bolduc,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration.  Hall  asserts  the 
Department  has  "a  shameful  record  with 
EEO,"  but  cites  APHIS  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  as  agencies  which  have 
done  "an  outstanding  job"  in  EEO 
recruitment. 


For  Chicken  Liver  Lovers 

There's  a  large  supply  of  chicken  livers  on 
the  market,  usually  at  bargain  prices. 
Why  are  chicken  livers  separated  from 
the  chickens?  Well,  chickens  bought  for 
the  school  lunch  program  are  without 
livers;  so  are  chickens  bought  by  fast- 
food  eating  places.  That  leaves  a  lot  of 
livers  with  no  place  to  go.  Before  there 
was  an  excess  supply,  chicken  Hvers  were 
considered  gourmet  food  and  served  at 
cocktail  parties. 

The  Department  is  now  encouraging 
other  uses.  Chicken  livers  are  delicious 
and  nutritious  food  for  everybody. 

One  way  to  prepare  chicken  livers  is 
Italian  style.  Roll  them  in  flour,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  then  brown  lightly 
in  hot  fat  over  medium  heat.  Add  some 
small  whole  onions,  mushrooms,  cut-up 
zucchini  squash,  and  some  thyme.  Cook 
covered  for  15  to  25  minutes  or  until  the 
vegetables  are  tender.  Add  diced  canned 
pimientos,  heat  one  minute  longer — and 
you  have  chicken  livers  Italian  style. 
Three-fourths  of  a  pound  will  serve  six. 


Spelling  Lesson 

Justice  is  not  spelled  "just  us.' 
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